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The Best 
Resolution 
Any Teacher 


Can Make 


R ESOLVE now to end the dan- 





ger of permanent or tempor- 
ary loss of income through 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, 
which faces every unprotected 
teacher. 

Every year one out of every six 
teachers is deprived of all or part 
of her income from these causes. Loss 
of salary, even for a time, means ser- 
ious inroads on the savings account, 
and often real distress. 

Start the new year right by joining 
the thousands of other teachers who 
are positively protected by the T. C. U. 
at a cost of less than five cents a day. 
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Opinions of Weill Known Baacators 


F. A. OWEN, Publisher of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, says: 

“The plan of the company is ideal. Its policies assure 
Teachers a fixed income in the event of Sickness, Quarantine 
or Accident. I recommend it to all teachers.” 

EDITH A. LATHROP, Assistant in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of 

Education, says: 

“Holding, as I do, a position that requires travel, I consider 
protection in case of accident a necessity. I selected the T. 
C. U. because it gave me the benefits of both accident and 
sickness for a sum that other companies investigated required 
for accident alone.”’ 

DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., says: 

“So far as we know, the best provision for such an emer- 
gency is the Teachers Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, 
Neb. When a teacher is well and has an income, it is com- 
paratively easy to make a sacrifice that will provide for catas- 
trophe. It is a case in which you win whether you win or 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or 
accident. (It pays for days—weeks—or months—whether your 
salary continues or not: For injury, for twelve months from date 

of disability; for sickness that confines you to the house, for six months.) 
This will help you to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other bills 
which come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid unless attended 
by physician at least once a week. 


i will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house but keeps you from your work and requires 
medical attention at least once each week. This will pay your board 
while you get well and strong. You will not have to overtax your strength 


by returning to work before you should. 


hype wep hewant Benefits will be paid you in addition to other benefits 
after your policy has been maintained in continuous force for one 


year. 
Abscess, Boil, Ye ee ee $ 2.00 | Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy........... 15.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat........... 5.00 | Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kid- 
Removal of both Tonsils............. 10.00 ney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus............ 25.00 





lose. If you do not meet the catastrophe you are in luck, and 

if you do you are in luck. ‘Heads or tails’ you win.” 

FRED M. HUNTER, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal., says: 
“The Teachers Casualty Underwriters are all right. They 

are an old line company and backed by some of the squarest 
and best business men in Lincoln. I know personally the offi- 
cers and management of the company. You can rely upon 
them absolutely. I have a policy myself, with them. I have 
never known them to fail to come squarely up to their obli- 
gations.” 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor of Sierra Educational News, San 
Francisco, says: F 
“One thing impressed me—that was regarding the aim 

of Elton Fulmer and the manner in which the case wa han- 

dled, the claim being paid so prompily. This is an ind tation 
of the business-like way in which you conduct the Under- 


writers.” 


How the T. C. U. Will Protect You 


lige tadyfoheege BENEFIT—A 20 per cent increase in monthly sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 
OU Will be Paid $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined, so that 
your salary is stopped. This insures your income. Regular policy 
pays for quarantine after first week; special policy pays for one or 
more days of quarantine. 
OU May Receive the following instead of monthly indemnity, if you 
prefer and make request within ten days. 





Broken Arm, above elbow.......... $ 85.00 | Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist. 60.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow........... 50.00 | Dislocated Ankle.............0.cee08 60.00 
SD SEM ws cun od nines 'b 056608565468 100.00 | Dislocated Kmee...............eceeee 35.00 
Broken Knee-cap........ ....+.see0- 75.00 | Surgeon bills for minor accidents not 
Broken Collar-bone...............00+ 50.00 Pr re 11.67 
: Pays for accidental loss of 

In the Annual Increase Insurance after Inthe Annual Increase Insurance after 

Year Forfive Years Fifth Year First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 

Life $1000 $100.00 $1,500 | One hand 500 50.00 750 
Both hands 1000 100.00 1,500 | One foot 500 50.00 750 
Both feet 1000 100.00 1,500 | One eye 333 33.33 500 
Both eyes 1000 100.00 1,500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


We Want To Tell You What Other Teachers Say of the T. C. U. 


As the first step toward making this important resolution, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail and shows you what hun- 


dreds of teachers all over the country think of it. Mail coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


624 T. C. U. Building 

















“FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 624 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 





Who Will Pay the Doctor 
the Nurse, and the Board Bill 
When YOU are Sick ? 


ee ar re one eee er cisee se eres 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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She does a thousand times more work 


than her grandmother did. Neatly and 


easily she turns out five thousand letters in an 
hour. No wonder America is the world’s pace-maker! 
Her great inventions have brought her unmatched 
wealth—by tremendously multiplying the power of her 
workers. The Mimeograph quickly reproduces all kinds 
of typewritten matter, drawings, plans, etc.—at negligible 
cost. First copies in a few minutes, and five thousand an 


hour thereafter. Private printing! No especial training 
necessary. Asin typewriting, neatness depends upon the operator. The 
Mimeograph is beating down expenses and increasing efhciency in un- 
numbered thousands of American institutions—for perhaps no other inven- 


tion has so directly multiplied the power of the worker. Ask for interesting 
booklet “‘U-12” today. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 


NIM 
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Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
ing successful work furnished free on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
We intend that our subscribers shal] deal with our ad- 
vertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
fairly treated. If by any oversight some advertise- 
ment should appear vet Nada opens cores 
inue irati imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we w ake 
continued at expiration. pend te such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 

RENEWALS,—to insure no interruption in the re- | tained. The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
ceipt of the Journal,should be sent to reach us not | subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
later than the 10th of the month with which your sub- | mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing | complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
ourlist for the following month ; thus the renewal of | ofissueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 
a subscription expiring with the February number | Read alladvertisements carefully, so that you fully 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. | understandthem, They are an epitome of the busi- 
_ AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. | one’s time and attention. 

Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1919, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1920, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published the middle of the mouth pre- 
vious tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only 
during the school year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE —Postage for subscribers in 
Cauada 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents 
extra. 

DISCONTINUANCE—AlII subscriptions will be dis- 
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VIG “RRONTU sn ch dss ive te cee ba coven concode reer tee -c ls ciweuone 15 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION—The Disastrous Habit of Failure. M. V. O’Shea 16 
THE TEACHER’S RoaD To Success. F. A. Boggess......0.sssceeesevenees 17 
PicTURE Stupy—The Knitting Lesson (Millet)...............2see000- « 588 
CITIZENSHIP IN PRIMARY GRADES. Ruth Ewing...........seeeeseeeeees 19-20 
A JANUARY PosTEeR CALENDAR. Bess Bruce Cleaveland............+se005 21 
THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE Boy Scout MovEMENT. Geoffrey F. Morgan 22-23 
A CHILDREN’S VILLAGE—Spotless Town. Eva A. Smedley.........0.... . 24 
WINTER WoRK IN RURAL SCHOOLS. Alma G. Rice...........ceceeveeaees 25 
Wuat Our “SPELLING HospITaL” TAUGHT Us. Mabel M. Richards...... 26 
A TEACHERS’ REFERENDUM ON THE RETARDED Pupiu. Chester L. Carlisle.. 27 
SEESAW JOINTED Toy—The Dogs. Bess Bruce Cleaveland.............++ 28 
RHYMED Story—Cinderella, or the Little Glass Slipper. Susie M. Best... . 29-30 
A Toy TO MakE—Humpety-Bumpety. John T. Lemos........+0eeeeee00 31 | 
How To TEACH “Darius GREEN AND His FLYING MACHINE.” Elizabeth 
DP NENNS 5.2023 s kode ses ce EA Ras chop b as shone setae 32 
DICTIONARY STUDY IN THE FourRTH GRADE. Anna L. Rice...........000- 33_ 
DouBLE-PaGE PosTeER—Cinderella. Bess Bruce Cleaveland............ 34-35 
PEDAGOGICAL PAGE—By Some of Us, for All of Us—Little Stories About 
Teachers—I; The Teacher Speaks (poem), Anna Matthews Cole; 
Americanization via the Parent-Teacher Association, A Superin- 
ee Ae rr eS eS ye ey ery ee 36 
SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GrRaDES—Outlines for the Study of United 
States History—V, Regina I. Zimmermann; A Little Pilgrim Lad 
(poem), Julia M. Martin; Uses of the Modern Parable, Mrs. Dwight 
Hoag; The Bells of Bailleul, N. W. G.; Biography as a Help in Teach- 
ing—IV (Benjamin Franklin the Citizen), Mabel L. Corbin; A His- 
torical Seance, Fay E. McMillan; A Stenciled Blackboard Border, tae 


RF TINE FECLOW ooo 0 39 0695904055258 > ao ae SAA O bess shoes deue 3 
JANUARY PRIMARY METHODS AND DEvICES—The Opening Period (January: 
Subject, “Service’”’), Mae Foster Jay; The Calendar Project, Flora B. 
Potter; Primary Spelling, Lillie Edwards; Health Report Booklet 
Covers; Schoolroom Snapshots; Projects Made by School Children of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, Marian E. Gregory.........ccccceccccccecs 41-44 
JANUARY ENTERTAINMENT—The Little Gray Man (play), Pauline More 
Wetzel; Stock (dialogue), Harriet Harlan; Jack Frost (song), Han- 
nah F. Gould and Margaret Coote Brown; Exercises, Recitations, etc. 45-48 


PICTURES TO USE IN STUDYING “THE KNITTING LESSON”...........2e00008 49 
PEMA TOUR REARS TIAVE AGREED TOR: 0.06... 5 ose sin oss ccc ccs see eec gk 50 
Teachen® Hers-ON-ANOTHER CUUB.. ......... . 50+ <s00sneeeesssesess ck se 52, 54 
Ts SATIONAS WEEK OF BONG» .:. 06. 020s enc.o» es £ SURE RE See waste 56 
“COMMUNITY STUNT NIGHT” AS A FEATURE OF THE WEEK OF Sona. Ethel F. 
MOY: «cE 0k da ee ees SES ES S68 450S4 ved 5% OS) ERS Se OE OES inne 
Assemsoaer ROMGDIS 6 ASORMINEAS occ os oc os 5 0c ke Eee thee s kc aww at ane 56 





IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first. of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and 
can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your for- 
mer address and giving him forwarding instructions. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
We are compelled to ask this of our customers because of the increased charges 
imposed by banks for the collection of checks. Nearly every post effice is now 


a Money Order office, and any one on a Rural Route can easily procure a 
Money Order. 


Such form of remittance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 





Our Plans for February 


E know from experience that our February issue is one that 

is as eagerly awaited as any during the school year. It is al- 

ua ways “chock-full” of seasonable material, for Valentine’s 
Day and for the great and lesser birthdays. This year will be no ex- 
ception. There will be various attractive patriotic and valentine 
handwork features. Among these we may mention some very clever 
February decorations made from milk bottle “caps.”, On the enter- 
tainment pages will be found “Cupid’s Lost Arrows,” a play in verse; 
“February Crowned,” with two songs; and “Marse Gawge, de 
Lubines’ Man,” an original and effective Washington’s~ Birthday 
Dialogue. Miss Cleaveland’s double page poster and cover, and Miss 
Best’s rhymed story will present different aspects of “The King of 
the Golden River.” ‘The Boyhood of Raleigh” will serve as the sub- 
ject of the Picture Study. Among the leading articles in this issue 
will be: “Lay Quadratic Number Pictures,” by E. J. Bonner, a fre- 
quent contributor; “That Course in Teacher Hygiene,” in which Dr. 
Ray G. Hulburt tells of pioneer work undertaken at the Kirksville 
(Mo.) State Normal School; “A Tested Program for a Community 
School,” by Elizabeth Wherry; and “How to Improve Reading in 
Elementary Grades,” by Eleanore Weisman. There will, of course, be 
the usual number of pages devoted to the department of “Primary 
Methods and Devices” and to “Suggestions for Grammar Grades,” 
besides the page of pedagogical contributions, “By Some of Us, for 
All of Us.” Since setting aside, last fall, this “page of practical 
and inspiring teaching ideas,” we have received many excellent 
articles adapted to use in such a department. In fact, we could 
fill two pages each month with material of this character, if the 
space could be spared. We hope our readers are finding the 
sketches of schoolroom experience and papers on large aspects 
of teaching to be of very real value to them—as helpful, in a dif- 
ferent way, as the more concrete aids and devices described on 


other pages of the magazine. 





The Answers to Queries Department will be resumed next month, under 
charge of John H. Arnold, Cedar Falls, Iowa, to whom matters designed for 
that column should be addressed. 





Prices of Our Books and Publications for Teachers 
Singly and in Combination 





Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments........ 3.50 + 


Every Day Plans, raeYex%sWeeteimons and ‘‘How I Did It’’..................... 4.00 
The Year’s Entertainments and Seeley’s Question Book.................... 0.060. 2.25 
The Year’s Entertainments with Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’? 2.75 


The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’? 1.75 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Either Secley’s Question BOOK ec ecceeceuees 3.00 
‘ ce 


«“ ‘ (6 €6 Either Seotey's Quest 8k: & “How I Did It’? 3.50 
3.20 


Every Day Plans .....................0..00. 
and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 3.70 


Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Year’s Entertainments 2.00 
is Be ee eee POW EES DAY, WARES gis osacccarsssssessessscccussbevosccos$elmessiins 2.20 

Either The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement (60 cts. postp’d) or Little Citizens 
and Their Flags (60 cts. postp’d) may be ordered with any of the above for 50 
cents additional. For description of these books see page 66 of this number. J 

Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage . 

as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 

finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 

pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -ag 


The Pathfinder ste Ttne Te rissa yar oe eceekte 


Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 27th year of increasing 

success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
b Wi 1 Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ome year,..............c:csc08 seeseeeesecneeeeseeenee $2.00) § 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below)................:cssseseeceeeeeereeees 1.00 z 
‘‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 68) ........sccsessseeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeene 60 | & 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ..................:000s00 2.75 . 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It”? ....... 2.50 | ~ 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 3.25 3 
The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It??............c.cccccessscsseseeceeeeceseeseneeeseeceees 1.50} = 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid......................++- See Des- } Se 1.50 | ¢ 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ......... Daleobsuscascaas teins cription on }......... 1.25 | 3 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid...... l Page 70 F canted 1.25 | = 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It??...............c0.ccccsccesuscsseteeeeeteeessseeseas 2.00 | & 
Every Day Plans and Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments... 2.50 | 3 
Every Day Plans, or $0e'9zc- Testionbock., and ‘‘How I Did It?’ ..........0..00. 3.00 3 
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With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans Sce Page 12 of Dec, number. 


For Price of Practical Methods 
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LATTAS BOOK 


TEACHERS READ 


RS—The new 
oe ony contains 

















for Latta’s Book 





16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............. t wi y 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......... ise plete with instructions, ot si 85c. 
16 Cock Robin, Drawings to, Color, 6x9 inches bsencseconeel isc Brass Paper Fasteners, 7 4 

iawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........+...++; c 
16 Eskimo clue Color, 6x9 inches ......ccccccoce 15c Entertainment Books 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches ...+...+-.++eeees 15c Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days.......... 85c 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...........++- 15c Successful Plays 50c, Excelsior Dialogues ....40c 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........... 15c Modern Drill and Exercise Book 4 


12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color..10c 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Santa; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly; Bells; Reindeer. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; "Aero- 
lane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
ame any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..... 25¢ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste. 16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures’to Color and Paste. .16c 


Mother Goose Sewing Cards............. 16c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.......... 16c 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ 16c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............ 16c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards......... 16c¢ 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20c 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color..... ee ee 20c 


Good Books for Teachers 


For the Children’s Hour 

Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; "How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay: 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, 





ards and others. 336 pages, cloth....... S175 
Merry Animal Tales.................0000. 70c 
Old Mother West Wind Stories............ 70c 
Household Stories, 41 stories......... ..70¢ 





Once Upon a Time Animal Stories... . -60c 
Stories of Great Adventure....... ..15¢ 
Games for Playground, Bancroft. $2.40 
Jean Mitchell’s School........... . $1.00 
How to Tell Stories to Children........ $1.40 
Home and School Dictionary.............. 65c¢ 


When Mother Lets Us Make Furniture. .$1.25 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth.$1.00 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant. .$1.40 

1.50 














Good Manners for All Occasions........ $1 
Dialogues for District Schools............ 35 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues.......... 35 
PRIMARY READING 
Primary READING AND PHONICS ...... 30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
for any primer or method, 45c 
pe Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
= Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........ 10c 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands...... 25c¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
28 epeet language or gifts....... 10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts....... 15c 
Birds, Animals, or Floral Posters, each 30c 
Valentine or Easter Posters, each........ 30c 


Easter booklets, dozen, 50c; cards, dozen. .15c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


Fada BOOK FOR TEACH- 


weighs two pounds. 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. The 
postpaid price is $1.00. 

Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 


it is free with a purchase of supplies 

amounting to not less than $10. 00. 
Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the following: 

50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.. os 


THIS 


edition is 9x14 
288 pages and 
It represents 





for Teachers—or 


Automobile, Church, 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, 84x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per 1b., 25c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 32c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. 
15c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 50c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lIbs., 50c. Same 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 90c; postage extra. 

Folding and.Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 50c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 50c 

Writing Paper, 84x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.65; Bond, 8%x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 5 lbs., $1.55., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, ib., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American ‘make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
12c;3 Dustless, 5 Ibs., 48c; postage extra. 

“Blendwell,” good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 lbs., 90c; postage extra. 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra. 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24%4x3%, inked 
ready to use ..... 35¢ 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. .45c 
80 Assorted Rub- 
ber Bands ...10c 
Kneaded Rubber 
TESROUE scsteaicna 10c 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.50 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set ...0..-25C 











LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any _ other gelatin 
copying pad on the 
market. Very_ helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, ‘medium quality, 8%x1l, 

5 Ibs., package, 500 shts, $1.20; Hektograph 

paper, better quality, $1. 50; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra 35c 


COPING SAW with 12 








6-inch blades ........ 48c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual. sige., ...<0. 20c 


Tube Mending Glue ....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ....... 25c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 





Paper Box Furniture ...... $1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions...... 20c 


Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener 2+ $1.45 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors .........30c 
8 Animal Drawin ngs ee Ot 6c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35c 
Old and New Singing Games, by’ Hofer. .60c 
Debater’s Guide—Outlines. Suggestions. -25¢ 


\e_ 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Windmill, 
Cow, Blue Bird, and twenty-six other patterns on 
heavy card board ready to cut out and make up. 
One set with 100 brass paper fasteners, com- 


Primary Speaker 30c, Intermediate Speaker. .35c 





Latta’s Helps for ‘Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases | 


* ‘ii i Hi i 


Order $1.00 worth of 


Kindergarten and First 


Year’s Entertainments, 
i SS =e eee 


100, 16c; % in., 20c. Seeley’s Question Book. 


ow es eRe 
Practical Methods, Aids 


in set. State Primary 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 634x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15ce 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 


mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18c 

Standard Sex Hygiene Books 
Teaching Sex Hygiene, postpaid........ 65 
Herself; Himself, each postpaid........ $1.35 
The Man and the Woman, postpaid..... 1.10 


New Primary Language Cards 


ca 96 drawings with name 
in print and _ script as 


shown. Each card 2x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both | sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 





conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four Pupils.....0 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for tour pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 1l6c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5%4 














x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.38, 
but we will send all postpaid for only "$3. 05 


Note: Add 50c for each additional an 
Same as above for three pupils.........$2. 2.8 
Same as above for two pupils ......... ert 
Same as above for one pupil ............ 1.65 

Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 





44 Large Drawings 

to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 

or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.....15c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs........ 33c 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard..20c 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
25 Public School Report Cards........... 15c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.15c 
16 penmanship copies, over 700 words. .20c 
Parson’s Practical Penmanship Copies.. = 
Parson’s Bookkeeping Made Easy........ 


All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


plies with one of the following and 


subtract 35c from the total. Try it. 
Norma! Instructor-Primary 
“Py FIMME, CAS PORR. oc ccccsessecs $2.00 
Pathfinder, one year............ 1.00 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 
Industrial Arts Magazine...... 2.50 
School Century, 1 year........ 2.00 


National School Digest, 1 year. 2.00 


National Geographical Magazine 4.00 


Table, Horse, Scientific American, 1 year. 6.00 
Woman's Home Companion..... 2.00 
Pictorial Review, 1 year...... 2.50 


Teachers’ Every Day Plans, per 


Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal 
Marion George Plan Books, Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. 





Latta’s Sup- 


Grade.. 2.00 

















10 vols. 1.C0 
> 


Senna Popular Educator, 1 yr..2.00 

diekees 1.25 Primary Education, 1 yr. .2.00 

Christian Herald, 1 year. .2.00 

eheeaie 1.50 Guide to Nature, 1 year. .1.50 

and Devices for Teachers with Normal $1.50 
Peers ere eeseeeeseeeeeseees ‘. 


or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set...$3 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 


NUTSHELL, complete 
with questions and 
Err 
New U. S. History Out 
line DBook for Student 
OF TOGOMOE. odiwcessacade 
Numeral Frame, eac 50c 
Peg Board, eacl 25¢ 
500 Round Pegs........20¢ 
sige Xed, Blue or 





ite, €ach cccscccccs 
Six colored pencils 4/2 in. 
15c; dozen good lead per icils, No. 2 or No. 


3 lead, 55c; drawing pencils, dozen, 60c. 
Domestic Science for the » Grades—co ntains 
reliable recipes and rules for serving. 25¢ 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25ce 
Primary Arith. ¢ ards for Seatwork......2 6 

Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18¢ 
Caibon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 


12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
in., with figures, ifk, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 
3 Ibs., $2.20 
postage not 
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paid. 
Capitals, %4 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid, 





l-inch type, 4 lbs., $3.55; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Vigures, etc., l-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 


Popular Pictures 
16 x 20—Washing- 
E ” of Day; 
Sistine 


Sepia, 
ton; Lincoln; 
Christ at Twel\ 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill » Moth ter and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs: 
Homeward. Each 35c; 3 for 
$1; Order any 1/4c picture o1 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 





20, each 20c; both for 35c 

50 Pop ilar Pi tures, Yac size, assorted....20c 

Intermed liate La angu lage Pictures, per set..20c 

48 Indians in native dress with names, | 
7x9, book Mon pbb he eh ashen eeteencetl 

10 Indian Post Cards in Colors......... &c 


Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25¢ 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1. 75 


Sharp Points, nick« “ 5% 
in., each postp -35¢ 
CALL "BELL, nickel plated, 
good quality, diameter 3% 
MUCHON selecccdecesedecectieceen 
at for Color- Teaching. .35c 


Good School Pens, points 
me¢ dium or flexible, 2 doz., 15¢ 





Devoe’s 8 color metal box 
School Paints with No. 7 brush.......... 45c 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....12c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diar nonds ; 
Pumpkins; Jack -o’- Lanterns; 
W itches ; Black Cats; Turkeys: 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 
flies; Flowers; Easter Lily; 
Flags; Maple Leaves; Birds; 
Any Initial. One kind in a 
ae re ee 10c 





Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 

How I Did It is a new 
book of 320 pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
SPOGl = FROG. sertscees 60c 
Teach paper Folding... .35c 
Teach Basket making...35c 
Ideal Domino Cards...21c 


Allies’ Flags to Color..15c 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Colar....15¢ 





Sewing Card Floss..... 12c 
a Clay Modeling. ..35c 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 38c; postage extra. 
Parson’s Practical Drawing Book........2 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 130, Cedar Falls, lowa 


























Finish This Picture 


Fill in the missing lines. See how close 
you come to the original drawing. The 
above picture was drawn by Student 
Wynn Holcomb. We have a great num- 
ber of students and graduates whose 
work appears in magazines and news- 
papers all over the country. 


Can You Draw? 


If you like to draw write for our book. Read 
about our new method Home Study Course in 
eartooning, illustrating, designing. Learn at 
home, by mail, in spare time. 





Become an Artist 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists 
make big money. You can earn $25 to $100 a 
week and more. Learn under personal direc- 
ton of Will H. Chandlee,. famous newspaper, 
magazine, advertising artist of 30 years’ suc- 
cessful experience. 


Book and Outfit Free 





Complete outfit free to new students. Write 
for handsome book, “How to Become an Art- 


ist.” Tells what Course includes, shows many | 2 


drawings made by director Chandlee and many 
students, 


Write Postal NOW 


Don’t miss our book. Even if you have no 
previgus knowledge of drawing, our Course will 
enable you to become a successful cartoonist or | 
illustrator. Many students earn money while 
they are learning. If you are ambitious to get 
ahead, to earn more money, write for our free 
book and special offer now. You can do as 
well as our other successful students! Write 
now for free book, “How to Become an Artist.”’ 
Mail letter or postal. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 1576, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Copy this Sketch 











—and let me see what you can do 
with it. If you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing for 
profit, The Landon PICTURE 
CHART Method will teach you in 
your spare time, at home by mail. 
The Charts are easily understood 
by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can im- 
prove their ability and learn a valuable 
teaching method from the charts. The ad 
wi ‘lt develop your abili “; / to draw or > 
tinal pictures . No’ nine ike this method ~ a 
bs a8 bee n used before. Send sketch of 
Incle Sam with 6 cents in stamps for 
examples of students’ work and 
state your age. 
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full »formation, test lesson plate 
evidence of what you too can sea omption. Please 


The Landon School 


353 Victor Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 











‘Texas Teachers’ Bureau 2txsreMburess 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00 
C. G. TRUITT, Manager, _Marshall, Texas 








FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Law, Real Ketate. Salesmanship, Auto, Engineering, Dra Civil 
Servi Business, Hine. School, and Normal Cotirses pe AAS Wn 
ta abt by mail, Free Tuition P’ lan,’’ Ap 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers. “Ohio 











Attention Teachers! Geography Made Interesting 


An Educational Device which Holds the Attention. 
A Collection of 50 POSTAGE STAMPS from 50 Differe pt eee > i 
well mounted, with name of country indicated. P rice $1.00, postpaid. 
The Educational Bureau, Frederick Junction, ‘‘Landon,’ (fect ary 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N.J., Dela., Md., and N. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market street, Philadelphia 
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SAM’L *PRENCH, 28 \ West 38th., ew York. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





BOOK REVIEWS 
Education and the General Welfare. By 
Frank K. Sechrist, Ph.D., Professor of Educa- 


tion, University of Cincinnati. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 463pp. $1.60. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

In this book the author has con- 
sidered the welfare of the school child 
from many angles. It is designed pri- 
marily for normal school students, al- 
though practicing teachers and_ school 
administrators will find it very helpful 
also. The topical discussions are, for 
the most part, rather brief, but they 
cover a wide range, and are intended 
to stimulate inquiry and further discus- 
sion. Among them are: Pyblic Opinion 
and Educational Control, Conservation 
of Childhood—Child Labor, School At- 
tendance, Buildings and Grounds, Fresh 
Air, Sanitation and School Housekeep- 
ing, Why Children Are Dull, Factors in 
Self-Control, The Work of the School 
Day, Food and Sleep, Recreation. An 
appendix discusses the standardizing of 
requirements. There are numerous 
charts and diagrams, and several half 
tones. 

Cuba y los Cubanos. By E. K. Mapes, 
Professor of Modern Languages, Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri; and M. F. de Val- 
asco, Professor of Languages, Havana, Cyba. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 22lpp. $1.00. The Gregg 


| Publishing Company, New York. 


This Spanish reader was written in 
the belief that the ideal foreign lan- 
guage reader should be produced by the 
collaboration of a native of the country 
and an American teacher. The mate- 
rial is so presented that well balanced 
practice in all verb forms in common 
use is given. The questions and exer- 
cises have been so prepared as to in- 
sure thorough discussion in Spanish of 
the essential points covered in the text, 
and, through the English sentences, to 
give practice in accurate sentence 
building with the text as a model. 

Virginia Public Schools—a Survey of a 
Southern State Public School System. Part I. 
By the Virginia Education Commission, and 
the Virginia Survey Staff. Illustrated. Cloth. 
400pp. $3.06. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

To all educators—in fact, to every- 
one interested in educational matters 
—this report on the Virginia public 
schools will be especially enlightening. 
The work is very exhaustive and-in- 
cludes a great amount of statistical 
material. These statistics.are of addi- 
tional value because of their relation 
to certain administrative conditions 
found particularly in Southern schools. 
The Virginia Survey, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Alexander Inglis of Har- 


vard University, was organized and | 


the report formulated in order to an- 
swer specific problems in education. 
This was the first extensive survey of 
a Southern state, and the first survey 
of any kind to use intelligence tests 
on a large group of children. It was 
also the first survey that covered an 
extensive inquiry into the problems 
of negro education. This volume 
contains the report of field work on 
all phases of public education. 

Songs from Mother Goose, for Voice and 
Piano. Set to music by Sidney Homer. Illus- 
trated with four color plates by Maginel En- 
right. Cloth. 83pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

These bright little songs were com- 
posed in response to a request for some 
songs “the whole family could sing to- 
gether.” After trying them out at 
home, the composer decided to give the 
public an opportunity to enjoy them, 
for they proved very satisfactory to 
the family as a whole and to the indi- 
vidual members as well. The youngest 
daughter, who is but four years old, 
learned them all by heart, and the eld- 
est daughter and her mother (Madame 
Homer, the opera singer) have used 
them with great success in recitals. 





High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 
log Free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. 0. 
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Teachers, Principals, Superintendents! | 
Come to Headquarters 
Write Today for ‘“‘The Road to Good Positions”’ and Enrollment Card 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 
OTHER OFFICES: 











a Pe j 
Wale AY/ 7- TEAC A CHERS RS: PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS 
AGENCY North W. Bank Building Lumber Exchange 
: : LOS ANGELES 

410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLOG.DENVER.COLO Caenhen et sees 

WM. RUFFER, A.M. - - - - - Manager KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO 
W. S. FRY, BS. - - - Assistant Manag 

W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manage: the West 


and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE " Largest Teachers Agency in 














Nation-Wide Search for Grade Teachers 


Big demand for Grade and Rural School Teachers all over the country! If available now, or 
ac until next fall, come #0 an Agency national in scope. NO, REGISTRATION FEE. 
National Teachers Agency 


Southern Building, Washington; 101 West 41st St., New York; 14 Beacon St., Boston; 
Steger Building, Cl Chicago. General al Offices, Evanston, Il. 


Teachers’ Agency 


ALBER 25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago 


34 years of conservative management. , Largest’ anil best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING 























AS A BUSINESS” with new gona on “Forecast” and other important topics sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane 











ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor. bay Fifth Ave, (42nd St.) New York 
**QUALITY and SERVICE. A Comprehensive Organizati 
NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request. 
Rochester, N. Y., Office: 643 Park Avenue, H.C. Reeves, Manager. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEAC H 2 R Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Prams G0: i Bldg. ax and iia Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
see ——_ New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ; York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to ——- and schools. 
at all seasons mony calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 














Eventually you’ll join our Exchange. 



































HARLAN P. FRENCH, PREs. WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Sec. 
CHAPEL STREET, ALBAN 
We have GOOD POSITIONS & GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD Se RS * Emergency calls coming 
. Twenty-seventh year of successful 
Colorado Teachers’ Agenc service in behalf of Teachers and 
Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
303-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING, DENVER, COL. FRED DICK, Manager. 
Free Registration. Unsurpassed Facilities for Service. 
WRITE US IF INTERESTED IN ANY KIND OF TEACHING OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
American Educational Service Bureau, 28 F. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


ALBANY . EACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 
School Officials. We operate in all 
Better Positions! Better Pay! 
POSITION. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN GRADE TEACHERS. 
REGISTRATION 























42nd year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





for grades and high schools, for September. Excellent positions open: salary 
ania teamaoes S ; in grades $900 to $1600: High school $1000 to $1900. NO FEE unless appointed. 
Personal service guaranteed. Write immediately, sending qualifications. Oswego Teachers Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. 





Wyoming Needs Teachers. ji screpeteus ‘Nether enrolment fee not commission charged. Solari 
joyment Bureau 

in rural schools set Minimum Lesatecaneie six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 

graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — Jamestown, N. Y. 
Write for particulars. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "Scouser" 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS?’ AGENCY, uc. 'itrteGentnean” cacy 


NO CHARGE WITHOUT SERVICE 
teachers and school 


+ | Twenty years of conscientious service to 
ere in’ Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust among. school 
peopl in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 


H. HUNTWORTH, Megr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency and Supply Co. 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. P. M. WEST, Manager. 
We want POSITIONS for TEACHERS and Teachers for Positions. We solicit 























the enrollment of University, College and Normal graduates. Best of Salaries! 
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COLOR IN A 
GEOGRAPHY 
LESSON 


Do you wish to arouse addi- 
tional interest in your geog- 
raphy lessons? Give your 


pupils a box of CRAYOLA 
crayons and let them color 
their own maps. 

The lesson will mean more 
to them, and the subject mat- 


ter will be remembered bet- 
ter. 

Make your resolution now, 
and, for the work suggested, 


** GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Colored sketches on the 
blackboard will help in the 
geography lessons. 

Ask for our brochure “‘What_ the 
Average Teacher may accomplish in 
Blackboard Drawing.” Write to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton New York 
Street City 
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Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
| Review | 
Books | 


| 

| 40 SUBJECTS. 

| Questions, each subject 40 cents, 

| Answers, each subiect 40 cents. 

| 6 or more copies, 12'4% Discount. 

| One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., | Buffalo, N. Y. 




















THINK PROBLEMS 
Dozens of Them ! | 


The children like them. Get a 
set to-day for drill.work and you’ll 
be pleased with the results. The 
problems are attractively arranged 
on cards—48 cards in the set—240 | 
problems with answer card. Each /j 
card also has two statements from 
which the pupils may make problems 
of their own. Especially helpful in 
the intermediate grades. 


Complete Set $1.00 
ETHA L. LUCKEN, PORTLAND, N. D. 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
W size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Letter size 
10x12‘4, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and lete. Also sent 





c.oO. D. " i 

sast. apple << Work, snd Special 
r rs. Satis: jon or 

Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Learn At Home 















BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, uh 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The book is very attractive in appear- 
ance. The color plates are especially 
well done and are in keeping with the 
spirit of the songs. 

Moral and Religious Education. By Sophie 
Bryant, D.Se., D.Litt., late Headmistress of 
North London Collegiate School for Girls. 
Cloth. 264pp. $1.90. The Child Under Eight. 
By E. R. Murray. Vice-principal, Marie Grey 
Training College; and Henrietta Brown Smith, 
Lecturer in Education, University of London. 
Cloth. 244pp. $1.90. Longmans, Green & 
Company, New York. 

These two books on English educa- 
tional subjects are in “The Modern 
Educator’s Library,” a series designed 
to give the theory and practice of Eng- 
lish education to-day. ‘Moral and Re- 
ligious Education” was written in the 
belief that in order to produce the best 
results, the teaching of morality 
through the development of religious 
faith and its teaching by direct appeal 
to self-respect, reason, and sympathy, 
should go hand in hand with common 
sense. “The Child Under Eight” dis- 
cusses the work and progress of the 
nursery school, the kindergarten, and 
the public elementary school in Eng- 
land, with special emphasis on the men- 
tal and spiritual requirements of chil- 
dren of these school ages. Each book is 
— with a bibliography and an in- 

ex. 

The Story of Opal—the Journal of an Under- 
standing Heart. By Opal Whitely. Illustrated. 
Boards. 307pp. $2.00. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. 

Everyone who has any authority over 
children, or who is at all interested in 
children, should read this fascinating 
diary of a little six-year-old orphan 
girl. It is a revelation of the work- 
ings of a child’s mind; and there is a 
lesson in it for all, especially the teach- 
er and the parent. Opal had the price- 
less heritage of wise and cultured 
parents; but at the age of five, through 
circumstances not quite understood, she 
was placed in an Oregon lumber camp 
under the care of uneducated persons 
who could not understand her. Yet 
through it all she shows her essential 
goodness and her fidelity and devotion 
to the early training and ideals of her 
“Angel Father” and “Angel Mother.” 
Tragedies, misunderstandings, misdi- 
rected whippings—all are taken philo- 
sophically and with a moral courage 
that would do credit to any grown-up. 
She is a friend to the whole world, when 
it understands her and when it misun- 
derstands. No living thing is too small 
or too mean to become her friend and to 
share in her generosity. Teachers will 
find in “The Story of Opal” a source of 
inspiration and help in understanding 
and in establishing ideals for all chil- 
dren under their care. 

Eastern Stories and Legends. By Marie L. 
Shedlock. Cloth. 233pp. $2.00. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 

These stories, which have formed the 
background for Eastern literature for 
over two thousand years, are taken 
from a large collection of the so-called 
“re-birth stories”; that is, fables and 
tales common to the Aryan race, in 
which the hero in each, whether man or 
animal, is identified with the Buddha 
in a former birth. As stated in the 
foreword, the attraction of these stor- 
ies lies “in a unique mixture of subtle 
humor, cunning make-believe, and earn- 
estness; in the piquancy of the contrast 
between the humorous incongruities and 
impossibilities of the details, and the 
real, serious earnestness, never absent 
but always latent, of the ethical tone. 
They never raise a boisterous laugh: 
only a quiet smile of delighted appreci- 
ation; and they leave a pleasant aroma 
behind them. . . . And these quaint 
old-world stories will continue to ap- 
peal to children, young and old, as they 
have done, the world over, through the 
long centuries of the past.” 

In Story-land. By Ruth Irma Low. _Iilus- 
trated by R. I. Low. Cloth. 175pp. Small, 
Maynard and Company, Boston. 

This is a collection of twenty-five 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Add: , ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. F 
H, ARNOLD, Cedar F: 








words. 
JOHN fowa | 
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“With swift, sure strokes of their paddles, the In- 
dians sent the canoe speeding down the river.”---Every 
true American should read this story, together with 
the ninety-nine others, in 


AMERICA FIRST 


By Lawton B. Evans 
Illustrated in color and gravure by Milo K. Winter 


Here is a book which in red-blooded interest out- 
rivals the finest fiction. It is a big book in every way, 
--iIn purpose, plan, appeal and size. There are 447 
pages,’ set in beautiful big type; one hundred stories 
from our own history, told in a clear, graphic style 
that is irresistable. 


“AMERICA FIRST” is to a complete history of 
America what Lamb's “Tales ‘rom Shakespeare” is to the 
unabridged edition. It emphasizes interesting details which 
the text book lacks. In connection with every great histori- 
cal movement there are sympathetic side events teeming with 
human interest. A knowledge of these gives to the child a 
better conception of the lesson studied than the unembell- 
ished facts of the history text book itself. For every period 
of United States history, America: First supplies a human 
interest story that lends a touch of realism to the text book 
lesson. It makes the study of history a greater pleasure, it 
aids the pupils in memorizing the vital facts, and leads to 
more satisfactory results in the work of the teacher. 

In approximately one thousand words each, these supple- 
‘mentary word pictures of our nation in the making are brill- 
iantly presented for the entertainment and instruction of 
juvenile readers. 

From Lief the Norseman to Sergeant York, men and 
women who have played leading parts in placing America 
first among the nations of the world, are revivified that they 
may arouse the interest, pride, loyalty, heroism and patriot- 
ism of young Americans. 

As a combination of purposeful story telling, splendid 
jentertainment, and high grade book-making, this volume will 
‘appeal to teachers in every school grade. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 





There’s no reason why a school book should be denied 
attractiveness; yet the average volume published for use in 
connection with educational work is a plain and somber 
affair. The Bradley Quality Books are not only yb 
in contents, but are most attractively clothed and beautt- 
fully illustrated. They make both a mental and visual 
eee to the normal child, and the love of good books is 
thus certainly implanted in the young minds. 











Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 


Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
Toronto: The George M. Hendry., Ltd., Agents 


San Francisco 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems that Grip 


Usually you have to search through many books 
to find just the gems that you want for your 
scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 
find. Here is a book— 


101 Famous Poems 


— at a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
use. It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very 
choicest gems— of them all. 


It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


Other Cable : ” 

Books: e 25c per copy in any 
ror Best Songs. Prices: quantity. No Free 
Everyday Songs. Samples. Order a — copy 
Faworite Songs. and judge it for yourself. 


Write for Prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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| 634-636 HURON ROAD, 


DON’T SPEND ONE CENT 


of your hard earned money until you consult a new Harter Price List. 
1921 lists are ready on the following items: 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
MAPS AND GLOBES CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS PENNANTS AND NOVELTIES 
LIBRARY AND GIFT BOOKS MAGAZINE CLUBS 


All of the above lists are free for the asking. Write for as many as 
you need. A postal card will do. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


> 
Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a } 
“Modern” Duplicator, It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. K 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, > 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, putit on >» 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter , 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- » 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors : 
atthesame time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used several times each day. K 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 86.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent. 
or $5.85 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 


J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE PROJECT-PROBLEM MAPS 


By LEONARD O. PACKARD, Boston Normal School 
The Project-Problem Maps set a task for the child to do. He is required to think—not 
simply to locate places or to memorize the text. They are an excellent aid to supervised 
study. They relieve the teacher of much of the detailed supervision necessary with the or- 
dinary outline maps. Now ready: The World, North America, South America, Europe, 
Southern Europe, (War Area), British Isles, Asia, Africa, Australia and the Pacific Islands, 
The United States, New England, Middle Atlantic States, North Central States, Southern 


States, Western States. 
NET SCHOOL PRICES 
wm ..| Seen 50, each 3 cents. $1.25 for package of 50. Sample set containing one of each 
» 30c. 


RYAN AND BUKER Boston, Mass. 


120 Boylston St., 
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We want school teachers to 

. know and value Kondon’s and health 
to advise this healthy habit to ‘ 

their boysand girls. 1200 teach- 

ers accepted this offerlast season 











CATARRHAL JELLY 


~a redular 
30*-size tube of it 
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Serid the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- 

size 80¢ tube of Kondon’s, 


















Clip this Coupon.” Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 

KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 














tales, suitable for reading at odd times. 
The primary aim of the stories is en- 
tertainment, although most of them 
carry a hidden moral. The book is il- 
lustrated by quaint silhouette draw- 
ings and has a frontispiece in color. 

Lippincott’s Classics (edited as a series by 
Edwin L. Miller, Principal, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit.)—Shakespeare’s A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream (116pp.), edited by Clar- 
ence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis; 
Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
and Other Poems (144pp.), prepared by Louise 
Pound, Ph.D., Professor of English, University 
of Nebraska; Tennyson’s Idylls of the King 
(188pp.), prepared by Willis H. Wilcox, Ph.M., 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va.; 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 
(120pp.), edited by Edwin L. Miller, A.M. 
Portrait frontispiece for each volume. Cloth. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

These four little books are represen- 
tative of a longer list either already 
published or in preparation. Each vol- 
ume contains, besides the text, a 
frontispiece portrait of the author, an 
introduction, and such other helps as a 
life of the author, suggestions to teach- 
ers, notes, questions, etc. They are 
very attractive in appearance, both as 
to binding and typography; and are 
carefully prepared in every respect. 

A Day Continuation School at Work. By 
twelve contributors; edited by W. J. Wray, M. 
A., and R. W. Ferguson, B.Se., A. R. C. S. 
Illustrated. Boards. 224pp. $3.00 net. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. 

Although the material in this book is 
essentially English in its application, 
many suggestions may be obtained by 
the American educator who is inter- 
ested in part time continuation educa- 
tion. The book makes interesting read- 
ing, at any rate, and shows us what is 
being accomplished in this work in Eng- 
land. An especially interesting chap- 
ter describes “A Camp School for 
Boys.” In this project groups of boys 
were taken from various occupations 
and given a week of schooling and rec- 
reation either in a permanent camp or 
upon a barge which was drawn through 
a canal in Warwickshire. Lessons were 
usually given out of doors; geological 
and historical excursions were made 
from the camp or barge. The book 
contains many illustrations of classes 
in session, schools used for the work, 
= samples of work done by the pu- 
pils. 

The American Democracy. By S. E. Forman, 
author of “Advanced American History,” “A 
History of the United States,” etc. Cloth. 492pp. 
$1.75. The Century Company, New York. 

Books that are concerned in any way 
with the problem of Americanization 
are especially interesting and timely at 
present. In this book, which is based on 
the author’s well-known “Advanced 
Civics,” teachers in high schools, acade- 
mies, and normal schools will find an 
authoritative and comprehensive text 
in modern American government and 
its problems. The book is divided into 
three parts. In Part I the essentials 
of our government are presented; Part 
II is an account of the political super- 
structure, the governmental machine; 
Part III deals with the everyday work 
of the government. The author has 
aimed, throughout the book, to give 
important subjects a broad treatment, 
and to bring the student face to face in 
a practical way with the questions re- 
lating to the modern governmental 
problems—national, state, municipal, 
and community. 

Vocational Education. By David Snedden. 
Cloth. 598pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

In this book, the author, who needs 
no introduction to educators in Amer- 
ica, has endeavored to bring before 
the reader a thorough discussion of 
the current problems in vocational ed- 
ucation; and as far as is practicable, 
he has addressed his efforts to the 
analysis of these problems. In deal- 
ing with these issues he has usually 
had two distinct ends in view; first, 
to analyze the essential factors of the 
problems; and second, to state his 












Start Your 
Boy on the 
Road to True 
Manhood 


Help him to get started right by giving him 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 


Send only 25 cents today for a three months’ 
subscription. By acce this remarkable 
low price offer you save 35 cents over the news- 
stand price as the price per copy is 20 cents. 

This is the formative period of your boy’s 
life. What he will amount to in after years de- 
pends largely on what he is reading now. You 
want him to be wide-awake, progressive—for- 
ward-looking—to develop ideas and initiative 
and to learn to make his own way a hace — 

You can make him no better gi: anasu 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. This 
great periodical will give him entertainment, 
instruction and the inspiration to accomplish 
big things. 

Your boy must keep abreast of the times. 
What he reads has much todo with what he 
THINKS and DOES. Guard him against trashy, 
sensational and misleading stories. Give him 
the kind of reading which entertains, yet in- 
spires and instructs. THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
will develop your boy’s initiative, foster right 
THINKING and right DOING, make him a 
manly, moral and courageous boy. 

Besides a wealth of splendid stories and special arti- 
cles each issue contains departments devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Wireless, Popular Science, Athletics 
and Physical Training, Editorials, Stamp and Coin Col- 
lecting, Moving Picture Plays and Players, Amateur 
Photography, Cartooning, Outdoor Sports, Illustrated 
Jokes, etc., etc. 

Send only 25 cents, today, for a three months’ sub- 
scription. We will refund your money promptly and 
without question if you are not more pleased 
with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. (Remit in stamps if 
more convenient.) Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 
5148 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all newsstands, 
- 20 cents a copy.) 
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Class Presidents, Teachers," and 
Superintendents, can save time and 
money by ordering direct from the 
manufacturer. 

We can give you prompt service on 


Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School, Classes 
FRATS AND SORORITIES. 
Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


WINSHIP & COMPANY 


707 3. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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Bi weal 


No. N907 No. N894 | No. N8S25 } 
10k. Gold $1.10/10k. Gold $2 65/10k. Gold $6.60 Ra 
Ster. Silver 75c)14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 
= nigeoe quality foods. Seem stal to- 

‘ay for sinest catalog ever pudlis show- 
inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings,Med- 1 bantes bo 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- St ‘sil $1.45 
ing freeand prepay transportation charges! Stet. Silver $1. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 


mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Et 


CHAS.S. STIFF 
ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 
School and College class officers or faculty. 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog 
of 300 designs from 20c to $20 each, 
METAL ARTS CO. ; 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURER 
Ghee’ oe fele oy -1e 





Dept. N. 





iC. FREE CATALOG 2.6 Sno Sher in cLass S) 


, Either pin {illustrated made with any equal 
} amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50doz. Sterling silver, 
y 50c ea., $5.00 doz. Write to-day for uewcatalog. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 
217 Rochester, N.Y. 


SS[ASSPINS-RINGS 


OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE. 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE, 


Fors CLASS PINS RINGS. oF BvERY 
3 | a FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with _ 


22 
Val 





Bastian Cldg.- 















letterg,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 858. Greiner Bidg., P Pa. 





WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 
u- COGRAPH CO., Greenfield,Ohio. 








"on. BANKING 


Tells of the great opportunities in this tive 
nag Tet yg as 
i : RG. ALCORN, Pres., 
Ameri I ng » $F Bidg:, Columbus, 0. 
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No Schoolroom 
is Complete 


Without one or more of 
our Large Framed Car- 
bon Brown Pictures of 
Noted Americans on 
the Wall! We furnish 
these, size 16" x 20" 
framed in Handsome 
Polished Solid Wood, 
withGLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. You 
have the choice of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, General Leonard 
Wood or General John J. Pershing for the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. We are the only firm in the country giving 
away these large size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames 
aud GLASS FRONTS—a point well worth keeping in mind ! 
We have placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the 
past few years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should 
secure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more 
for having earned them by their own efforts. 


hm Our New 


President 


The good people of the United 
States have chosen Warren G. 
Harding to be their President 
for the next four years. 

Every teacher should at once 
secure a picture of the New 
President for the schoolroom. 
Our plan makes it easy for you 
to get one of these Large Carbon Brown pictures, size 16 x 20 
inches in Handsome Solid Wood Frame with GLASS FRONT 
and Dust Proof Back, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL 
COST. What better premium could you possibly desire? Just 
a few minutes easy work on the part of the children brings this 
rich reward! Something they can point to with pride as having 
earned it themselves! Do not confuse our Large Pictures with 
any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this kind. 
Insist on the BEST. 


Send for your pencils TODAY! 





































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


RGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS 
~ FOR YOUR SCHOOL---FREE! 





Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—-“‘Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and 
we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These 
flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed, (not printed) complete 
with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
a larger flag is desired, we will give you the choice of a TEN or TWELVE foot size for the 
sale of TWO Gross of the Pencils. Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more 
of these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks thelead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as the 
proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one 
of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 
spare time ! 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom and as the flags are easily de- 
tached from the base, they are available at any time for 
Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This Set comes to you 
securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for the sale 
of only TWO gross of our Special pencils. Can you 
imagine an easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of 
Silk Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base—given 
for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 





We Have Recently Secured 


Alimited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, con- 
sisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast Colors, 
all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas Headings 
and Metal Grommets, complete with Polished Hard- 
wood staff, Brass Joint, Bali, Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for attaching to windows, building, 
etc. Just the right size to carry in the School Parade ! 
While the supply lasts, we are giving a set FREE for 
the sale of TWO gross of our pencils. Packed com- 
plete in a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges 
prepaid. 











REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 


_. We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sitty days in which to complete the 
sale if necessary. an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days 
from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. These TWO fine 

ctures are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular premiums selected for the pencilsale. If you already have pictures of 

ershing and Foch, you may substitute one each of ROOSEVELT and WOOD if you so desire. We also include in every box of 
pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a lifetime. 
Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


cr saa e ei eae ld 


Religious 

Pictures 
We also carry a full 
line of Religious Pic- 
tures which are given 
as premiums for ONE 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid one gross of 
your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and 
vremit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is 
‘agreed that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our 
choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 


' 

' 
GROSS SALES. i N.I. SBIP VONCHS: 00. 0/560 sinks cqavercccececcdccesesdoessessosese 
Write for Illustrated | 7! RAOUL ia Bitte dai tts Vitinn Teasdewuaeces 
Folder giving full in- Name of School.......seseeeee Name of Teacher......sscceeeceeve 
formation. COE COMIN. bid cecccecabacssccketec'ens State....cscccscove 


BE SURE TO SPELL OUT NAME OF STATE IN FULL. 


~ 
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oie’ ZENITH PORTABLE” 
MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


AA STANDARD MACHINE (a 
~notamakeshiti! : 









Stereopticon 2 


600-Wett Mazda Lamp “4 . 









Approved and listed as 
a standard machine by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 


August 201920. 




















¥% the price of 
any other Standard 


Projector 






Me ZENITH PORTABLE” has universal motor; naling 
or direct current; high or low voltage, stereopticon attachment 







rt and every machine is honestly built and ily, aranteed. 
ITH" meets every Projector requirement-in brid! 


mp can use & high-brade dealer ina few uncontracted territori:s 







Fitzpatrick &McElroy 


SOLE aa 


Sird fletion Beture Laboratories 


and th 
“ZENITH PORTABLE’ PROJECTOR 


202 South State Street Chicago 














Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE QUICKLY OBSERVED when the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
LESSON IS FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY by THE PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE 
PALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON econdueted by a qualified Palmer Method teacher teaches pupils 
how to use muscular movement in writing words, and the PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON may be 
made the connecting link between muscular movement drill and handwriting. 


felling th 3 Pow ee 
Binoranrehag FEI 


The Palmer Method Spellers eontain lists of words which were thoroly tested by New York City teachers. 
The plan of presentation is modern and thoroly practical. _THE WORDS IN THE PALMER METHOD SPEL- 
LERS ARE ALL IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serving a double purpose—FIRST, enabling 
pupils to visualize quickly and efficiently the words in the kind a 3 penmanship in which they will be expected to 
write them. This plan increases greatly efficiency in spelling. ECOND, giving ample material for auxiliary 
penmanship lessons, thus BRIDGING QUICKLY AND EFSCTIVELY THE CHASM BETWEEN MOVE- 
MENT DRILL AND MOVEMENT WRITING. 

Eight Spelling Books—one for each grade. 

The A. N. Palmer Company is So its plan of t teaching free, to teach 
METHOD PENMANSHIP has been the and d y of practical penmanship. We 
maintain in the field a large force of F ex pert teachers of penmanship whose services are free to all school 
systems in which THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been adopted. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Bldg, Portland, Ore. 








in whose classes PALMER 
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own hypothetical surmises and con- 
clusions. The book contains a biblio- 
graphy, an appendix of occupational 
statistics, another of terminology, and 
a substantial index. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


The Boise Survey. (A Concrete Study of the 
Administration of a City School System.) By 
J. B. Sears, Associate Professor of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, assisted by 
William M. Proctor and J. Harold Williams. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 290pp. $2.70. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

A First Book in American History. By Charles 
A. Beard and William C. Bagley. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 460pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Handbook of Composition. (Revised Edition.) 
By Edwin C. Woolley, Assistant Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 278pp. 
D. C. Heath & Company, New York. 

Windmills and Wooden Shoes. By Maude M. 
Grant. [Illustrated by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 
Cloth. 112pp. 80c. The Southern Publishing 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

The Magic Voice. (A One-Act Play Based ‘on 
the Better Speech Movement—Revised Edition.) 
By Florence Crocker Comfort. Paper. 3lpp. 50c. 
The Prang Company, Chicago. 2 

Music Appreciation for Little Children: Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 175pp. Educational Department, 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
New Jersey. 

A Second Book in Algebra. (Briefer Edition.) 
By Fletcher Durell, Ph.D., Head of Mathematical 
Department, The Lawrenceville School, and E, 
E. Arnold, M.A., Supervising Principal, The 
Publie Schools of the Pelhams, New York. 
Cloth. 236pp. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 

Near and Far Stories. (A Supplementary 
Reader.) By Lora B. Peck, Primary Supervisor, 
Houston Public Schools. Illustrated. Cloth. 
174pp. 80c. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston. 

New Mental Arithmetic. 
Cloth. 199pp. 50c. net. 
Company, Boston. 

Productive Farming. (Fourth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged.) By Kary Cadmus Davis, 
Ph.D., Professor of Agriculture, Knapp School 
of Country Life, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Illustrated. Cloth. 408pp. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Practical English for New Americans. By 
Rose M. O’Toole. Illustrated. Cloth. 196pp, 
D. C. Heath & Company, New York. 

Needlecraft for Older Girls. By Margaret 
Swanson. Illustrated. Cloth. 118pp. $2.25 
net. Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 

Educational Toys. By Louis C. Petersen, Di- 
rector of Manual Arts, State Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Illinois. Illustrated, Boards. 
1138pp. $1.80. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Toy Patterns. By Michael C. Dank, Instruc- 
tor Manual Training, Brooklyn, N. Y. 12 sheets 
in portfolio. 80c. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

Eileen’s Adventures in Wordland. By Zillah 
K. Macdonald. Illustrated by Stuart Hay. 
Cloth. 25lpp. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. , 





By John B. Gifford. 
Little, Brown, and 
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Send For New Illustrated “PRANG BULLETIN” 





STICKIEST 


PASTE in TOWN" 


A. 


Product” 


ALSOIN 
PINTS QUARTS & GALLON CANS 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
CHICAGO «=2«552 NEW YORK 


Do You Know “ENAMELAC” and “PERMODELLO”? 











Domestic Science 


for Grammar Grades 


THE SIMPLEST 
THE LATEST THE BEST 
TEXTBOOK is 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
of Purdue University 
Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
and the Care of the House. 
More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in January, 1921. Mailing price, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 











34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
17 BOOKLETS ON 9F¢ 
AGRICULTURE. 

Every Teacher Needs This Set 
VITALIZE THE TEACHING OF AGRI- 

CULTURE 


THE ROTATION PLAN 
VITALIZATION THROUGH ROTATION 
BETTER COUNTRY SCHOOLS FOR MIS- 


SOURI 
UTAH'S EDUCATIONAL ae, 
UTAH'S EDUCATIONAL PROGR | 
A GREATER WABASH VALLEY I EMPIRE | 


Sent for cost of postage and packing— 
5 cents each, set of seven, 25 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 








HARVESTER BLDG., CHICAGO 














THE LATEST AND BEST IN GEOGRAPHY 


HOME GEOGRAPHY, a first year text book, containing a full years work for pupils begin- 
ning - study of this subject, by Douglas C. Ridgley and Lura M. Eyestone. Price 45c 
postpaid. 

Four REFERENCE NOTEBOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY, for pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh 

} and eighth grades, “The World As A Whole,” “North America,’ “South America and 

Europe” and ‘Asia, Africa and Australia,” by Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. 

Course of Study for the year included in each book. Price 35¢ postpaid. 


THEIR VALUE IS KNOWN 


| The above books have come from the press during the past five years and their exceptional 

| value is known in hundreds of schocls where they are being used. Teachers who have used 

these books will recognize immediately the value of the following two new books which have | 

come from the press recently. 

A REFERENCE NOTEBOOK IN COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, by Douglas C. Ridgley and 
Eunice R. Blackburn. Price 60c, postpaid. 

A REFERENCE NOTEBOOK IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, by Douglas C. Ridgley and 
Eunice R. Blackburn. Price 60c, postpaid: 

, These books furnish supplementary material in convenient form for use with any standard 

text in these subjects. Their Tables and Forms, Classified Lists, pages of complete and defi- 

nite suggestions concerning the construction and interpretation of Commercial and Physical 

maps and the choice lists of library books furnish teachers and pupils with a valuable aid in 

| the development .of Commercial, and Physical Geography. , 
Money refunded on any of these. books if not satisfactory, after examination. If you w 

like to examine these books, order them sent to you by mail on an “EXAMINATION BILL 

| with the privilege of remitting the amount or returning them within ten days after date of 


bill. 
MCKNIGHT & MCKNIGHT, PuBLisHEeRs, NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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CHOOL 
ERVICE 
OCIETIE 


FREE MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 
Loan of an sontation book. 
Placement istration. 
Discounts on peel, Merchandise. 
Money loaned to teachers. 
Health and Accident Ansurance at cost. 
Home and Housing 
Professional Advancement. 
Vocation and Recreation Club. 
Membership is.free.to all Teachers ‘who 
are subscribers to the 


SCHOOL NEWS 


A. monthly educational magazine, with a 
) new message, a new policy, broad vision, 
and constructive aims. 
Subscription price one dollar per year. 
SEND DOLLAR TODAY TO 


SCHOOL NEWS, Asbury Park, New Jersey 





























THIS NOVA-TONE 
TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mab ogany finish,enameled 


parts, no motor to get out of order, 
excellent re 


FRE 














U.S. Co, Box 4 % Geni Pa. 


Tho little matter of {0 cts. will being you 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 
lished at the Nation’s — for all the 


w Nation; an independent home paper 
that prints all the news of the world 
a ime and tells the truth; now in its 26tle 
FA wy paper fills the bill with- 


e 
it costs Washington has become 
y but $1 a year. If} the World’ 4 Comet ond 











you want to keep] reading the 

posted on what is fike siteis in the inner 

going on in the] council with those who 
at the mold the world 's destiny. 








money, this is your means. 


e Or 
in ou Want a pane in your home 
10ns: is, sincere, re! e, entertain- 
a ing, bo * > ye athfinder is 
a tm ye y 
Capital: which \ pee Sveti everythin 


i ayy that you might like + 

. ana be Me d the Pathfinder 
bat ae tion “eight weeks. oe not rej us, 
Pa are THFINDER, to ae “n new 


Sta, Washington, D.C. 
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The Reorganized N. E. A. 


The summer meeting.of the reor- 
ganized National Education Associa- 
tion is to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
during the first week in July. ‘The 
meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation is one of the largest conven- 
tions held in the United States. There 
is considerable rivalry among the lead- 
ing cities of the country to win the 
privilege of entertaining the thousands 
of teachers who gather to discuss the 
nation’s educational problems. Among 
the other cities considered by the Exe- 
cutive Committee were New York City, 
Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. The 
1920 meeting was held at Salt Lake 


At the Des Moines meeting will oc- 
cur the first séssion of the new repre- 
sentative assembly which was. created 
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National Thrift Week 


National Thrift Week, observed an- 
nually January 17-23, is a program of 
economic education to help the people 
of our country think straight about 
their money matters. It is a conserva- 


tive estimate that it will be observed | 


this year in more than 1,000 communi- 
ties instead of the 633 of the last 


Thrift Week. Each day of this week is | 


set aside to emphasize a special phase 
of thrift, as follows: 

Monday, January 17, 
Franklin’s birthday, National Thrift 
Day or Bank Day. 

Tuesday, January 18, Budget Day. 

Wednesday, 
Life Insurance Day. 

Thursday, January 20, Own Your 
Own Home Day. 

Friday, January 21, Make a Will 


by a change in the by-laws at the Salt | Day 


Lake City meeting last July in order 
to put the Association on a democrat- 
ic basis. The active membership of 
the Association has: grown within re- 
cent years from 7,000 to over 60,000 
and promises ‘to exceed 100,000 before 
the 1921 meeting, The new ‘plan of or- 
ganization permits all members to be 
personally represented in the assembly 
where the business of the. Association 
is to be transacted.. Superintendent 
Fred M. Hunter, of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, is president of the Association. 





In a recent balloting to choose addi- 
tional names for the Hall of Fame at 
New York University, the names of 
177 men were voted on, the six follow- 
ing being chosen: Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens (Mark- Twain), novelist; 
James Buchanan Eads, engineer; Pat- 
rick Henry, statesman; William Thom- 
as Green Morton, dental surgeon who 
introduced ether as an anesthetic; Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens, sculptor; and 
Roger Williams, founder of Rhode Is- 
land. Twenty-seven women were nom- 
inated, the successful candidate being 
Alice Freeman Palmer, educator. 





, a am January 22, Pay Your 
Bills Promptly Day. 

Sunday, January 23, Share With Oth- 
ers Day. 


Enlisting An Entire Class 


More than one hundred members of 
the Senior Class of the Freeport, IIl., 
High School undertook a big selling 
campaign for the purpose of raising 
$3,000, to carry out two projects—the 
publication of their Annual and the 
purchase of uniforms for their school 
band. Freeport is the home of the 
North Ridge Brush Company, and ar- 
rangements were made by which the 
class had exclusive sale of the products 
of that company in Freeport and vicin- 
ity from November 18 to December 24. 
Members of. the sales organization were 
trained by experienced demonstrators, 
and the students made their sales re- 
ports and attended to their bookkeep- 
ing as they would do in a business of- 
fice. In addition to the opportunity 
given to earn the money needed the 


ciples of salesmanship and the train- | 


January 19, National | 


Benjamin | 








ing received, in their commercial course | 


were put into actual practice, 
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Decorate Your Schoolroom 


| Dept. 3 B, 





Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. 
Size 22x28 Inches. Price each (unframed), 75 cents; two for 
$1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 
black or brown enameled frames, complete with frame and gla 
and securely packed for shipment, each $3. 60; any two $6. 95: 
any three $10.30; express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters as 
well. A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished at 
moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being; The 
Angelus (Millet), ‘“‘Can’t You Talk?”’ (Holmes), Baby Stuart 
(VanDyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (John- 
sou), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Ilofmann), The Colosseum 
The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The G leaners 
(Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenh ausen ) 





Madonna of the Chair (R aphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), 
Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Ma- 
donna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), 
Spirit of ‘76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on- 


Avon, Washington Crossing the De The Windmill! 


(Van Ruysdael). 


Size 22x28 inches, Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.10; 
any five, $4.90. postpaid. Any of these subjects supplied beautifully 
hand-colored at: Each (unframed), $1.75, any two, $3.30; any 
five, $7.75. - 


laware (Leutze), 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2 B-inck Solid Oak black or brown | 
frames to suit the tone of the subie ct, picture complete with frame } 
and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for shipm ent each $4.10; | 

| 


any two $7.95; any three, $11.80; 
$19.50; express extra, (If hand-cok 
65 cents to cost of each.) 


Special Day Books — dochapcieeans 


Ba ay four, $15.65; any five, 
od Artotypes are wanted, add 
Catalog naied free. 


Songs we Like Best, C mata ns 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular 
folk songs, 12 favorite opening and miscellaneous songs. 48 large 
pages. Per copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1,50 pos:paid. 


Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph €. Sindelar. 160 pag Price, 40 cents. 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C Sindelar, 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday. By Alice M. Kell ogg. 4 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Patriotic Celebrations. By Marie Irish. 120 pages. Price, 35 one, 

Polly In History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. U. Painton. A very fine Wash- 
ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls. Time + uur. Scenes, easy. Price, 25c. 

Our 1921 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supetics - Teachers and Schools, mai led free upon re- 
quest. Every teacher should have a copy! It is a guide book of everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


17 E. Twenty-third St. Chicago, Ml. 

















FILE CLERKS 
CUSTOMS CLERKS 


Do it Today. 





CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CLERKS 
CLERKS AT PANAMA CANAL 
‘RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS ~ 

CITY POSTAL CLERKS 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon now. You must act at once. 


We will immediately send you full description of the positions open to you, 
| with a full description of the work, hours, vacation, salaries, and dates of 7 
the Winter and Spring examinations in your section. 7 


Tomorrow may be too late! 








U.S. Government 


Wants Teachers 
$ 1 240 to $2000 a year 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT —¢ 
LONG VACATION WITH PAY .¢ Srssccnensntciey Si 











4 
SHORT HOURS a 
PLEASANT WORK vA 
¢ Franklin 
RAPID ADVANCEMENT 7’ Institute, 


eo Dept. F 237, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send 


¢* my part, list of U.S. Government big 

paid positions now open to teachers. 

@ Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and date of the Winter 

Fa and Spring examinations in my section, send- 
ing me also free sample examination questions. 


a ae 1 ganda tad giadeaesccecs 
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The | Fi ek of the Fi Fi ive Seiiich 


is sight—and it is the result of first impressions re- 
ceived through the eye that there is implanted in 
student and adult alike the desire for further know- 
ledge. 

That this desire may be the more readily created and 
' fostered, many schools, colleges and societies are 


using the 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
The Balopticon is invaluable for classroom, laboratoryeand auditorium. Models are made for 
showing either lantern slides or opaque objects or both—photo prints, post cards, specimens, etc. 
The Balopticon “speeds up” impressions and makes them everlasting. The 
name of the maker assures the quality and length of the Balopticon's service. 


. BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
547 St. Paul Street, beer N. Y. 
Leading American Makers of Fhetegras ‘oscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Ophthal- 


i mic Lenses and Instruments, Mossecisreoraghte “Apparagne, ‘Range Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and 
Navy, Searchlight Rejlec tors, Stereo-lriem Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 








== that ¢ es may See 


~-" better and farther = 
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Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company 


LABORATORY FURNITURE ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, Biology, Domestic Science, and Domestic Art. 


The Wiese Mr. F. H. Wiese, President of the company and Sup- 

Organization ervisor of design and construction, is qualified thru 
s 25 years of manufacturing experience to scientific- 

ally serve the students or the mature scientist. 
Without cost or obligation to you, we extend the 
co-operation of our engineering department in 
planning your laboratories. 
Prompt shipments guaranteed on standard lines or 
special design orders. 


“F, H. Wiese is materializing in Laboratory Furni- 
ture the latest word in all laboratory science’— 
—A. E. WINSHIP. 


Write for our new catalog No. 21 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 


Sales Office Factory . 
20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


A Word from 
the Outside 
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Would You Like to Know More: 
About Supplies for Your Work? 


WE maintain an Educational Department 
to assist you, and this service is yours 
without the slightest obligation on your 
part. 
We have just issued a Catalog of con- — 
venient size showing some of the mate- ‘A AMERICAN | 
| 
| 
| 






rials that we manufacture for your work. ne Old Faithful Crayons 
This will be mailed to you free on request. 







The American Crayon Company 


Established 1835 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 









dixteen Colors 


KE AMERICAN CRAYON Co 


New Yorw.N 








iz 
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PLAYS 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





SoM HMHUNLUUIIUMIHLA 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- Y with and without music. Canta 
ments. Catalogue Free. PLA Operettas, etc Cataloguo = 


Rosche&Co.(Dept. 2)337W.MadisonSt.,Chicago,IM, 








'Hircuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 


Debates andOrations 








Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 peepemeaticn Coates, — 74 
words: one dollar each. Addresses forall occasions 35 A vaabj Dy pe mg in 
prepared to order. All work done by college ot 0 ge ry cor- 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money respondence. Begin any time. 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects The Bniversity oft @ 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 29th Division1, ' Chicago, I. 
COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. Le — | 











ey? WRITING ONE sO TOT AY o week 
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; GOV'T POSITIONS 


secured by our unexcelled courses of civil service prepara- 








© 
1% 
e 








ation ol, In the lives of all people--in YOUR life--are many 


valuable information and special price ‘and 





tion, composed of questions used in recent Gov’t. exami- 
nations and lesson sheets arranged exactly same way. Our 
$15 courses only $5 for short time. Satisfaction guaran 

or money promptly refunded. Our students have made 
99.50 per cent in Gov’t. examinations. — lesson, 
illustrated catalog and full particulars 


Demand increasingly greater than supply. 

Easy, fascinating, instructive wor! q 

No No expertonce, § necessary, just common sense and our heip 
your ‘‘happy thoughts’’ and daily exercises into 


incidents that will make heart appealing roar bree the pro- 
ving for. Write now for our vee poe of 











Chicago Photoplaywright College, Bx 2 B-1-56, Chicago §) CIVIL SE VICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


ox 331, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Educational Notes 


College graduates cannot get teach- 
ers’ certificates in Pennsylvania here- 
after unless they have taken teacher- 
training courses, according to a recent 
announcement by Dr. A. L. Rowland, 
head of the teacher-training bureau of 
the state department of education. 


Thirty public schools of Philadelphia 
have motion picture machines and rent 
films from the film exchange for use in 
their lessons. “More can often be 
learned in five minutes with an instruc- 
tive specially prepared motion picture 
film than in an hour of study from the 
textbooks,” said Mr. Nusbaum, Associ- 
ate Superintendent of Schools. 


Married women will hereafter be ap- 
pointed and promoted as teachers in the 
public schools of New York City on the 
same basis as unmarried women. A 
regulation against married women 
whic was contained in the by-laws of 
the board of education has been re- 
scinded. Appointments for the fall 
term were made on the new basis. 


The state of Delaware reimburses 
teachers who carry on professional 
work to the satisfaction of the State 
Board of Education, during six weeks 
in summer. ~Carfare, board, and other 
legitimate expenses are included. The 
work is given at the Delaware College 
Summer School, which is conducted at 
Newark in connection with the State 
College. 


Holland is taking up in earnest the 
question of compulsory physical train- 
ing for all of its young men. It is 
also planned to reduce the length of 
compulsory service in the army on the 
theory that gymnastic work would be 
equally as beneficial as soldiering. A: 
bill has been prepared for Parliament 
proposing a certain amount of physical 
drill for boys from 14 to 19. 


Problems in American democracy 
are studied in the high schools of New 
Jersey, beginning with the year 1920- 
21, in accordance with a law enacted 
by the State legislature of 1919. The 
law requires that the study shall be be- 
gun not earlier than the third year of 
the high-school course and that at least 
60 full hours in periods of at least 40 
minutes shall be given to it. 


An active campaign to check the 
tendency to decreased enrolment in 
Connecticut Normal Schools, using all 
possible devices to impress the serious- 
ness of the situation upon the people, 
has resulted in an evident improvement, 
A successful effort was made to inter- 
est high school seniors throughout the 
state in the possibilities of teaching as 
a profession. 


‘ 

Fifty-three Boy~ Scouts have re- 
ceived letters of congratulation and 
commendation from President Wilson, 
as a reward for their work in selling 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps in the 
various states and territorial posses- 
sions. Over $45,000,000 worth of stamps 
were sold by Scouts in 1918. The 
best record was made by G. Schuyler 
Tarbell, of Ithaca, N. Y., who disposed 
of stamps valued at $77,215.25. 





Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 
SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 


— examinations. The 48 page book of 
, Nebraska 8th grade questions given 
‘in the past, should be in the hands 
Oni fith of each 8th grader. Over 1800 live 
questions on all 8th. grade subjects, 
40c., 2 for 75c., 3 for $1.00, 4. or 
more 30c. 
OSCAR WARP, MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


[er $1,800 to $10,000 a Year 


Accountants 


Bankers, Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
and Secretaries. Thousands Needed. 


Ask for our 72-page ook, “Guide to Business 
Succes ems | rans, It_tells how we will train 
Y MAIL or AT COLLEGE for any of these 
yaa Positions, hy get the position for you; how 
to develop your will power and your brain power 
into money-making power, With the book, we send 
statements from bankers and accountants telling you 
that our Accountancy, Banking, and Business- 
cedure Course is the best. Address 


Draughon’s College °2** 








Nashville, Tenn., or St. Louls, Mo. 


tes 
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Teachers’ Efforts Are 
Better Rewarded 


Every teacher’s effort is:better rewarded if child- 
ren have the active minds that are nurtured by 
healthy bodies. The necessity of play and physi- 
cal development in education has long been estab- 
lished ; the necessity of proper, scientifically. built 
playground equipment follows as a matter of 
course. 


As the installation and direction of playgrounds 
often rests on the teacher’s initiative, a proper 
knowledge of playground equipment and play- 
ground planning is of decided advantage. 


Get Catalog “L” 


This catalog is really a text book on playground 
equipment:and playground planning. Regardless 
of the'limit of your appropriation or whether you 
plan a new installation or extension, you will find 
in catalog “L” any number of suggestions that will 
make your selection and recommendations easier. 


Medart Engineering Service 


When you send for catalog “L” please give us a 
brief outline of your problems and get, without 
cost or obligation of any nature, the benefit of our 
fifty years experience in the building of gymnasi- 
um and playground equipment ofthe highest class. 


We are particularly fitted to recommend plans 
for playground installations and extend to all 
teachers an invitation to avail themselves of our 
services. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potosinc & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 








New Entertainments 


Here are three splendid books for teachers. 
Community Plays for Various Days - - - 50c 
Special Plays for Special Days - - - = = 50c¢ 
Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings - - - 75c 

Hundreds of other good Plays, Drills, Songs, 
Pageants, etc., listed in our Help-U Catalog. 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
‘“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS ** 


FRANKLIN o-20lSOece 
OHIO '” 944 So. Logan 


pin on Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & ' 
& — DUPLICATOR CO. 

46 Murray St., N. Y. City 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR 


CHILD’S EDUCATION ? 


If not, send for full information about the Fair- 
hope plan and articles containing practical sug- 
gestions by MARIETTA L. JOHNSON. How to 
develop a_strong body, intelligent -mind and 
sincere spirit for your child. 

“What is Education?”—an illustrated pemohict 
is sent free to all inquirers.—Dept.A, The Fairhope 
Educational Foundation, 18 E, 41st St., N. Y. City. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL PLAYS How to Stage them, Dial logs, Recitations, Drills, 
_apeakets, Monologs, Folk Dances, he = ttas, 
cal Readings, _Tingeetiage, natn & Pantomime 


Some Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Spec: ntertainments for 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency 


421-425 Empire Building, 


Boise, Idaho. 


54 South Main Street, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West, Alaska and Hawaii 





Enroll Early 


For 1921-22 


We need some time to write your refer- 
ences, get their replies and have you prop- 


Free Enrollment 
Our Phenomenal Record 


1911—Established as the Idaho Teachers Agency. 
1912—-Reorganized as the Northwestern Teachers 


Agency. 
1914—All the WEST and ALASKA covered. 
1915—-Equalled the record of any Western Agency. 
1916-1920—The Larggst Agency West of Chicago. 


erly catalogued, and in February shall be- 
gin recommending widely for 1921-’22. 


Our Business is Growing Rapidly Yet 
Steadily, You Have Planned for Years to 
Come West-——Western Positions because of 
salary, living conditions, and social advan- 
tages will be more attractive than ever next 
year. 


The only large agency that works in the West alone. 
Hence we say, “your best medium to secure a west- 


ern position.” 
R. R. ALEXANDER, Mgr. 


ENROLL AT ONCE 














R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 








FILL OUT AND SEND TO THE HOME OFFICE—BOISE, IDAHO. 
APPLICATION BLANK—NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 








OPENER IT Stn CRTs et Lim o's a cla b piele eine siaibiG 0.0 ois bie wnelb hess wewsee Date). «25 RU rn a Ceo. arte Ale we Cm A oo A aes ame ee 
Nt MI Fics asda eS s..0 4s cca sec ee uss tic teu cass seccuteses IE a sk a. wan dn, SR Cia, <i z natal albrach Kartal 
aT OE Soo ia iS hos usa b's.0 ros o siehels gobs os sce b Kae eee eeue TRIE ogg a u'a gs cases va RUM Wel eR He de ORO eS 


EDUCATION—Give explicit statements, dates, degrees, honors. If Normal Graduate, Advanced Course, state it. 











Name of School Location Date LCegan (Date Finished 
oa GE MR Air Macrae |p Cte tc aens Goole. ied eS Sig ott date 6 ac0 oie kl suecalad Sree OREM Ma GSE |S 6 Hed ee wee Sa SS DoF 
og a rile Sti iene See bene I a ea oe en a Petey. GYM ess ckveckwees 
MRS SRO Rs oe Re MN Bes Sh 6 -2:c sch avatar « Mgt cwmsafe to aysia G8 © ain't, 5.5, 18| AURIS ese ad 6 & Clete Shh lale Pbiw & Siw Sal eielsl eleieip a's «6 aia Gaels a DOWNGONT 0c. i i eaeied 
er rere rr et ner > teed eee en a ede elo og Les Pep eeiele 5 aluis soc mck chet 0.4 oo Sa bs caele lew ee aebleaieees OO) ie an era 
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EXPERIENCE—State briefly the positions you have held, when, where, how long. 





Be exact. Do not say merely “High School” or “Grades.” 























Grades or Subjects | Location of Position Date Began Date Finished No. Teachers Salary 
Rese a MEMMERIA NY ...,..,., CMM MMOES OAK Ua Uli. i5-< vidi lidadoed ig dent Matola sus os islacieas ss 
Biel ecMGL toads, A ronda. ss... <aameenl fssestctenstssrssessrensaseresrentsfessessssecen Be ty 
SE ee [oes e tee eseeecc eres scssceccenescnense becassseees See Soe oe ettttess | vets 
Present salary?.............. Salary desired?............ Least salary you will accept?............4 ey | CP: a ee 
MVGUGS «660s Baa... PpRiGal Getects? ... 2... c cece Any deformity?:......:....Married?.......... a 
Church Membership?...............eeee00- Perea BLL OGG) kc cc's> 5's wedges oo oes CON es Fs BFS. Fe tk hh Reese ee ek eee 
Do you sing?...... WGICOT gs... s. Do you play?....... Instrument?..........Semester hours studied in Department of Education alone?...... 
een NE NOUN, SU UNRIESS 1 dicta cle WS 5 0d Se eh s occa en cwce dee eascneecccenecebmecccccccomenceoesee 
NS St A PET ee Tee TERE R EE RE TEREETEREE EERE LEER TERETE ETRE eee 
ge ge Ry > Ae Go ee ee ee en ee ee hr ee eS ee er eer 
I E. . . . cu anlahs aie ams <5 ce wrep wel ame + 0 6 OE OURS Ms 0 0005) et SON Ee b és 40d ceases KAS 
[VERY IMPORTANT]. Please send us six small unmounted photographs; if not now, later. et 











REFERENCES 
NAME Me o> oo Se ADDRESS: OFFICIAL POSITION 
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I agree to pay the NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY at BOISE, IDAHO, on my acceptance of a position through 
its services a commission of 5 per cent of my salary for the period of one school year, such commission payable either on ac- 


ceptance or out of the first or second month’s salary. 

















The Secret of 






a Beautiful 


¢. Voice 


2 
A strong, 
clear, pow- 
». erful, voice 
of surpass- 
ing beauty 
can now be 
yours! You 
can have won- 
derful range of 
tone, greater 
richness of qual- 
ity, more volume, 
more resonance, In 
your spare moments 
at home and in an 
-amazingly short time 
you can obtain a perfect 
voice that wins admira- 
tion and success. Makes 
you popular and respected 
wherever you go. Not one 
person in a hundred knows how to use his or her 
voice properly. Most ordinary methods of voice 
training fall short because they do not teach scien- 
tific control of the organs, which actually produce 
the voice. Now the secret of a perfect voice is 
yours for the asking. Simply send a postcard or 
the coupon today for complete information about 
the famous Feuchtinger method of voice culture. 


Wonderful New Method 


Improves Your Voice 


Just a few moments a day of your spare time at 





aN 
liwN 

























































home devoted to simple, scientific, s//¢n/ exercises of 
the vocal organs brings amazing results right from 
the start. You will be astonished at the new rich- 
ness, clearness and quality in your voice almost im- 


mediately. This exclusive Feuchtinger method is 
endorsed by leading European singers, actors and 
speakers. It has helped men and women everywhere 
to wonderful success in singing and speaking, in 
professional and social life. 


Do You Stammer? 


Stamme ring, stuttering, lisping, and other 
impediments in speech are quickly over- 
come by the Feuchtinger method. Huski- 
n rs eehne ss and weakness are banish- 





€ atter how poor your voice is now 
ou can e a = make it perfect. 


VALUABLE 
BOOK SENT 
Ah andeome illustrated book 
tells all about this wonderful, 
scientific discovery of the secret 
ofa perfect voice. It willbe sent 
to you without cost or obligati on 
if you write for it at, once. 
matter what kind of work you 
a e engaged in, do not overlook 
nis opportunity to learn how 


A you can win greater success 
| through the possession of a per- 
fect voice. Send a coupon ora 
post-card for this valuable book 


now--it is absolutely free. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue 

Studio 3231 Chicago, Ill. 

TUODOLOEREREERESGUGRCCOGDOOOEOCGODOGGGED COCGOEURERERSROGUGGGGRCEREEGS 

PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 

Studio 3231, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me the illustrated book and facts about the 

Feuchtinger Method, without cost. or obligation to me, 

I have marked X opposite subject that interests me most. 


Singing "| Stammering [| Speaking  [} Lisping 


ADDRESS 








You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giv- 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—isyoursto 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension amy de 9 by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results, Anyooes can learn at home. 

rite, telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in-Plano, Hormeny, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Or, gan—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of comes you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
282 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 
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New York State Teachers Meet 


At the seventy-fifth annual meeting 
of the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held in Rochester November 
22-24, prominent speakers were: State 
Commissioner John H. Finley, Gov- 
ernor W. L. Harding of Iowa and 
President F. W. Gunsaulus of Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. Gov- 
ernor Harding urged that no state 
should allow its boys and girls to start 
in life with less than a high school 
education. Regarding teachers’ sal- 
aries, he said, “If our schools are to 
lead as they should, the teacher must 
be paid more than a living wage. 
Teachers should be hired for a twelve- 
months period and paid for a twelve- 
months period, not turned out to grass 
for three months of the year.” Among 
a number of resolutions adopted these 
two were especially significant: 

“We favor legislation whereby all 
boards of education will be elected: by 
and responsible to the people, clothed 
with full authority over all matters per- 
taining to the organization and main- 
tenance of schools. 

“We favor legislation whereby all 
health work pertaining to the schools of 
the state will be placed under the single 
direction and control of the State Educa- 
tion Department and through it with 
local boards of education, eliminating 
entirely the present Military Training 
Commission and its work.” 

The Association elected as its presi- 
dent John A. De Camp, superintendent 
of schools of Utica. A purse of $2100 
was presented to the retiring president, 
Judson §. Wright, of Falconer. It was 
decided to seek affiliation with the Na- 
tional Education Association. Over 
8,000 attended the convention. Besides 
several general meetings, twenty-one 
section meetings were held. 


The United States Civil’ Service 
Commission announces open competi+ 
tive examinations for teaching posi- 
tions in the Philippine Service. These 
positions are: high school teachers $1,- 
200 to $1,800 per year; primary spe- 
cialists $1,500 to $2,000; model primary 
teachers $1,400 to $1,600. It is expect- 
ed that in the near future appoint- 
ments will be made as follows: 135 high 
school teachers, five primary special- 
ists, four model teachers for primary 
grades. Examinations are open to both 
men and women, the restriction that 
“women will not be admitted to teacher 
examinations unless they are the wives, 
immediate relatives or fiancees of men 
examined for teachers” being with- 
drawn. Applicants should apply for 
Form B.I. A. 2, Philippine Civil Service 
Examinations, to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Finley’s Resignation 


Dr. John H. Finley resigned as 
Commissioner of Education of New 
York State, November 18, 1920, the 
resignation to be effective the first of 
January, or as soon thereafter as he 
could be released. He has accepted 
an important advisory and editorial 
position on “The New York Times.” 
In view of Dr. Finley’s progressive 
and, in every way, successful admin- 
istration of the office which he has 
held for the last seven years, it is 
natural that the State Board of 
Regents, the State Teachers Associ- 
ation and educators generally should 
deeply regret the resignation. They 
are assured, however, that Dr. Fin- 
ley intends to continue to further the 
cause of American education in every 
way in his power, besides devoting 
himself, as opportunity offers, to 
such large welfare projects as those of 
the American Red Cross. It will be re- 
membered that Dr. Finley represented 
this organization in the Holy Land 
during the war. 

In his resignation, the Commissioner 
thus sums up the educational progress 
of the State during his administra- 
tion: 

“Provision has been made for promoting the 
health of the school children through medical in- 
spection, physical training and health education; 
for the continuation training of boys and girls 
up to 18 years of age; for a wider agricultural 
and vocational training; for the consolidation 
of city school laws; for the encouragement of 
higher education through university scholar- 
ships; for the improvement and enrichment of 
teacher-training ; for the better compensation of 
teachers and for their pensioning throughout 
the State; for the raising of professional stand- 
ards and for the special training of illiterate 
adults. Even the disappointment over the’ re- 
peal of the township law ‘has”prospect of relief 
in the steps taken in this last year by the-far- 
mer’s organizations in co-operation with the 
educational authorities looking toward better 
schools for the rural districts. More, in short, 
has been accomplished in these seven years than 
could reasonably have been anticipated for twice 
that period.” 

Although Dr. Finley modestly claims 
that “for these achievements the credit 
is primarily and chiefly due, so far as 
the department is concerned, to the 
admirable organization built up by 
Dr. Draper,” the teachers of the State 
know better. The resolution adopted 
on November 24 at their Association 
meeting in Rochester speaks particu- 
larly of the various laws sponsored 
by him looking to an improvement in 
the status of teachers, financial and 
otherwise. For these they are grate- 
ful, but even more they appreciate the 
fact that “his genial disposition has 
infused into the rank and file a spirit 
of comradeship which will prove to be 
his greatest achievement,” and they 
honor him above all at this time for 
“the spiritual regeneration and the 
new vision for service which he has 
infused into the profession.” 





ST-STU-T- T-TERING and Stammering 


"ae at home. 
Instructive booklet FREE. ong aE 


Wal 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washineten BD Cc. 


UNIVERSAL SHORTHAND course (errman) 


perts in 86 lessons. Efficiency guaranteed or money back. Helps 
users of other systems increase pay. Easy terms. Write for booklet 10 
ind Course, 6609 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





TYPEWRITERS Delivered by Parcel Post. 

All makes of machines rented, or 
sold on Monthly Payments of only $4.00. Prices $40.00 and 
up. Home Study eee Pent pgp "oO Typewriting 
Free of Tuition. These 0 DAYS ONLY. 
Address CARNEGIE. COLLEGE "ROGERS, OHIO 


TAMMER sore 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth-while 
book—*“HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” It 
has inspired thousands. Order a copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 


MUSIC, "FREE 


Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, . Ete. Begi 
Peg cod layers. One lesso1 m lesson an Manly. Me, Ba make 


thi Oniy ex; nse about 2c per day to cover cost of 
et ibe yi music used. rite for FREE booklet which ‘explains 
everything in full. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 





















Violin, Hawalian Guitar, Ukul 
Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 su Mandolin, 
Ukurele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 650, CHICAGO, ILL, 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. Theoreti- 

cal and practical class work throughout. Alice ants. Mainte- 

nance provided as Pellasen alk allowance . For further infor- 


each mo: 
mation write, SUI NDENT ‘NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., . HICAGO, ILL. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 conts, er Paci gn book o! 

Stuttering, Cause ~ "eure © ote ited and I 
cured my: My. r stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 

5915 Bogue Bide, 1147 N. lil. st i indianapolis 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions an a 3 fa parts of the country. Good 

steady work, ri, ahort congenial carroundings: 
promotions on nt hort hours, annual vacation an 

sick leave with pay. thousands ag yee yearly. 
Both sexes. No eee pull. Nearly 800,000 class’ 

fied positions. ommon school a ednestion outticiont 
Fall Pinformation and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 


the; tte: hook tilt till the t 
FREE Book ented. ASTAMuEh, Tee and the Advanced 
Natural Method o f Gare, | bow clot ar and yoy Ra 
gold. fee for special tattion ay vand 8 FREE copy of ‘he 
successful tod in the ne orld f oy best fe uipped an ~s tate 
‘oF + si 
tering, etc. No sing-song or time-beat. DAY. 














The North-Western School, 2311 Grand Ave, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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y mail. 
MOVIE MACHINE — 
Shows you each step, ly 
ten J You simply oe tohlow the 


Learn One-Step. Fox 
Frot Te Two Step, Waltz and the 
College Rock. society’s 
latest created by us. 
Even if fir) have never danced 
write es book. Fells how you 
cap Money back. Writenow, 
A.M.SYST = OF DANCING 


290 Broadway. New Youn’ 


I AV STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 
This is the esldent w school in the U, S. which 


conductéd a 
ont We are elogents identically 
are y 
" r rot Laws — 

















the same | 


authorized ‘to confer \ ak 

LL. B.—by Over 450 lectures delivered in 
a i "revised Leakey, ry ye 

co! of prominent, a ie lawyers. 

consists oF 24 volumes (bound into 12 books) of Students’ 
e prepared at an enormous cost exclu- 

sively for the use of our students by one of the largest 

most ped law book pamemers | in America. Written 





— to p graduates to pass bar examination. »00 
urse in Dretory pe) Public Speakin; Thousands 


oad af ite kina 
of See eee Write tooay for Uk inated Catalog 
stablis in rite ay for Illu 
which will give you the Facts — the Proof— the Evidence. 


Hamilton College of Law, 505 Morton Bidg., Chicago 


Teach Dancing 


If you are 9 good dancer write for 

information about membership in the “= 
National Institute of Social Denues 
n your Jeisure time you can learn how 
to go into business for yourself as 
an ~ dancing instructor. Every 
detail by mail ou can earn 


_ $10,000 A Year In Spare Time 
A anchor America’s greatest dance 
ers fell you just how to bee 
known and most highly 
paid teacher in a locality. ite 
National Institute of Social Dancing 
Dept 31A 290 Broadway, New York 


AT HOME 


COMPLETE poe. STUDY {COURSE OF ae LESSONS IN 
pitrection 3 make 


Type 
TUITION NOW HA C 
THACHERS F aye cchth ee IN Ae MIDDLE 
WEST, REGISTER WI 
RITE sity MRL ATTOt 
Fargo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 



















LEARN GREGQ@ 


SHORTHAND 




















——— Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 


Newspaper and Magazine IlJus- 
trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits 
and Fashions. By Mail or Local 
e Classes. Write for terms and 
+} List of successful students. 
Associated Art Studios, 
102Flatiron Blag., Now York 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME - MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 











TEACHERS 


Wanted : srostvrs 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 














High School Course 
in Two Year 


Here is omplete og 8 
can finleh in tw 

















Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Ellis and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. inimum entrance require- 
ments, 4 years’ High School work. For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 


Easiest t Shorthand 


Usenacauite si aonre with Mor Sh ys 
Pperoved by pavers. sires 4 dicta- 


m, messages, 
spoken, after brief, leasant peene 
ice. Favorite of eee personal 
use ; — ate a ot atures,’ mest 
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or business ; 
aid'tn n your Used in Army, 
cra Shit schools “by ublic oat 


Bt cost. Wk _gatrete Sees 
I eroot wes, soceeae Reed Guarantee’ and’ Brochurs 
EH-191 : 
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Washington Crossing the Delaware Leutze 


Send $1.75 for this picture on paper 
22x28, or $1.50 each for this one and 
any other artotype shown here except 
a portrait. Portraits of Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, $1.75 each. 








February Birthdays 
A Month of Birthdays 


Decorate Your Schoolroom With Beautiful Pictures. 
Portraits, $1.75 each for any number. 


DO YOUR GIRLS AND BOYS LOVE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES? 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Use Them in Celebrating February Birthdays 
and in Picture Study Throughout the Year 


of Famous Men 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of the Pilgrims, Plymouth Rock, The Mayflower, ete. Each 5%2x8. Smaller size 3x31. 30 for 
30 cents. No two alike. 

Send 50 cents for 5 extra size pictures, 10x12, of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, and Longfellow’s Birthplace 
or Holmes’s Portrait. 

Send 90 cents for the nine pictures shown here, in the 10x12 size, or 50 cents for any 5 of them. 

Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, ete., the Capitol, White 
House, ete., each 5144x8. Valuable for every schoolroom. 

ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Price $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. Postpaid 














Distinguished Member of the Humane Society 
Landseer 











Millet 


The Gleaners 


The Mill 


Any one of the nine pictures’ shown here $1.75; any two, except Washington, at $1.50 each. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 
HAS YOUR SCHOOLROOM LARGE PICTURES OF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN ? 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x34, For 50 or more. 


Frame at least one of these and hang it on your walls this month. 





Box 13, 


It Would Be Well If Every 
Pupil Could Own a Copy 
of Our 64 Page Catalogue 


of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 10 cent 





Song of the Lark Bret 


Bird Pictures in 


Washington . ror Pe : picture, 9x12, a New York Edition picture, 4 

Li ] Two Cent Size. 5)4x8. For 2508 more. 7x9, a colored Bird picture, and 54 pic- Natural Colors. Size 7x9 

a e . tures each about 2x2'4 printed in the Three Cents Each fo F 15 or more 

Longfellow Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. Catalogue. Pupils could learn much just Order ~~ S for even Ss E ae i idy 

from this beautifully illustrated Catalogue. G45 sub) ES 

oF ° 5 ; 5 Fruits, Flowers M i 

Lowell Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects [Please do not send for the Catalogue without Mountains, etc., at 3 cents each. 
Dickens we have selected. Each 5x8. sending the 15 cents, in coin or stamps. | 
Send 50 cents for 25 Madonnas, or 25 for Children, or 25 Landscapes, or 25 Kittens. Size 54):x8. No two alike. 











**Can’t You Talk ?’’ Holmes 
Spring Corot 


Ruysdael 


Malden, Massachusetts. 


For a list of other subjects, see December issue of this Journal. 











The Superintendents’ Meeting 


An attendance of 8,000 educators is 
expected at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Nation- 
al Education Association, to be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 26 
to March 3, 1921. Dr. Calvin N. Ken- 
dall, State Commissioner of Education 
for New Jersey and president of the 
Department of Superintendence, has 
announced an unusually strong pro- 
gram. The crisis in rural education is 
to receive special consideration. One 
session is given over to a discussion of 
the probable future of education in the 
United States and the policies and pro- 
grams needed to insure that future. 
Special addresses will be made by Sir 
Auckland Geddes, Ambassador from 
Great Britain, Congressman H. M. 
Towner of Iowa, who introduced into 
the House of Representatives the bill to 
create a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia University, Dr. John 
H. Finley, Retiring Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York, 
Dr. Henry van Dyke of Princeton 
University, and Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 





A reading teacher is a dynamic 
teacher. Her own knowledge, and her 
own personality, are thus supported by 
a “cloud of witnesses.” Are you using 
to full advantage your local library, 
your near-by city library, and your 
state library, and are you really read- 
ing your educational journal or just 
“taking” it?—Edwin T. Reed. 








START AN EASY AND 
LUCRATIVE BUSINESS 


We teach you how to establish a successful COL- 
jah tl ne and refer items to you. No 
capital required, . H. Overholser, Dayton, Ohio, 
writes ; jee ‘over $360.00 net monthly com- 
missions last year. This is how I bought my home and 
farm.’’ Start now in spare time. You can achieve 
the same success as 430@ others. Write today for 
free ‘‘Pointers’’ and new plan. 


American CoNection Service, 788 State St., Detroit,Mich. 














Schools That Children Love 


“Children Plead to Enter Play 
Schools,” was the heading to a New 
York newspaper article last July. It 
referred to a number of summer va- 
cation “play schools,” as they are 
called, which have been successfully or- 
ganized in that city under the direction 
of the Federation for Child Study. 
Why did the children clamor to be ad- 
mitted to these extra schools? They 
knew from previous attendance or from 
word passed out by older brothers or 
sisters, that in these schools there were 
many interesting things to do, and 
that each could choose something he 
wanted to do and could move about 
freely. Summing up results of the two 
months’ session of these schools, the 
Federation’s report refers to the ii- 
creased health of the children, and adds 
that “They learned the use of freedom” 
and “To work for the fun of working.” 
There is a big lesson in that for all 
parents and teachers. The plan of the 
Fairhope School utilizes this principle 
of self-impelled work to the utmost, If 
you would like to have that plan tested 
in your own schools, write for informa- 
tion to The Fairhope Educational 
Foundation, 18 East 41 St., New York. 


“How to Vitalize the Teaching of 
Agriculture,” is a booklet giving a com- 
prehensive discussion of the Rotation 
Plan, together with projects suggested 
as the basis for each year’s work. 
Work, Home, Health, Neighborly Obli- 
gations, Play and Character Forming, 
are some of the headings. This bulle- 
tin and others on kindred topics may be 
had by writing the Extension Depart- 
ment of the International Harvester 
Company, Harvester Building, Chicago. 


5" BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE dv. 
PREPARE TO EARN  Aneg to $200 MONTH. Graduates 
Brown’ "some Studs Study School 314.8 B Peoria, Ills. 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your School- 
Here is your opportun- 
ity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard U. S. Flag, 
5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both 
sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy 
Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear 
head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of * 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get 
your flag this month. 

Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag But- 
tons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends 
and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10c 
each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the 
Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent immedi- y/ 
ately, prepaid. 



























Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free ee 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with «a 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. = : 

‘*Story of the Flag’’—Send in your signed coupon for buttons, 
remit within two weeks after receiving them, and receive 
free, a beautiful little booklet entitled ‘‘Story of the Flag.’ ’ 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., P.0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana 
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Have your pupils sell WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 


by return mail—prepaid. 
Please use coupon at 








35 Flag Buttons at 10c ty“ co., a P.0. Box 77, Anderson, ind. 
each. Send the pro- oe each The proceeds ile ser nt nt to. yOu, aed immediatel 
will send me prepaid the Z OF pencil! sharpene ked below 

cee 3.50, : 

pods, $3.50, and we 32x48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons. 
will send this Chicago 5x 8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons. 
Giant * eck aguare for ag you want 

Pencil Sharpener { ] Pencil Sharpener. 35 Buttons. 
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YVE your pupils this 
striking lesson in 
foot-hygiene. This chart 
hangs on blackboard 
frame. Lettering visible 
at a good distance. Send 
for it today 








Thisisthesadstory of this foot,that because it grew in a 
the X-Ray tells neverhadachance _narrow-shoe prison, 
about the bones— to grow straight— shaped like this. 





ful story the X-Ray 
tells about the 
bones— ° 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD” 





of this foot that because it grew the 
grew healthy, way it should, in a 
straight, and natu- §_ comfortable broad-. 
rally— toed shoe. 7 








January 1921 


This Striking Object Lesson is Needed Now 


O round out your talks on “health chores” and 
hygiene, you should frequently call attention to 
the importance of caring for the feet. 


You often overcome carelessness about hands, finger 
nails, and skin by a few vigorous talks. 


But to counteract the almost universal tendency of 
young people, especially girls, to torture their growing 
feet in “stylish,” narrow-pointed, bone-bending shoes, 
you must give striking object lessons — periodically 
repeated. 


The Educator Shoe Chart contains such lessons— 
easily grasped—never forgotten. 


In using this chart to strengthen your talks on the 
“care of the feet,” you not only exert a force in correct- 
ing the foot-troubles that make scholars inattentive 
and backward— 


But bring never-to-be-forgotten foot-health facts to 
the attention of those who are to be the fathers and 
mothers of the coming generation. 


Write today for this free Educator Shoe Chart, illus- 
trating simple but impressive facts about foot-health. 
We will also send additional subject matter, suitable 
for the basis of more detailed, yet equally helpful, 
talks on foot-health, in our booklet —“Bent Bones 
Make Frantic Feet.” We'll send you extra copies for 
distribution, if you wish. 


Write for both chart and booklet today. : No obliga- 
tion on your part. Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High 


’ Street, Boston, Mass. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
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CIVICS AND ART 


“Pictures are the books of the ignorant,” 
said St. Augustine, and to appeal to 
their unlettered citizens, the old re pub- 
lics used them, knowing that few can 
grasp an idea, but that a visible tangible 
image is easily understood. 


In Athens twenty-two hundred years 
ago,in Rome eighteen hundred years 
ago, the man who lacked the power or the 
will or the time to read went to the public 
buildings to study history, which he found 
there painted and sculptured so plainly 


that he learned without effort. 
EDWIN HOWLAND BLASHFIELD 
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- THE DISASTROUS HABIT OF FAILURE 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















careful study has been made of the pupils who have 
4 failed in their school work in a certain city. There 
“AJ are numerous causes behind these failures; but one 
a cause is not generally understood. A number of pu- 
Acer a pils were reported as failures who were apparently 

Rae eB) SS! intelligent and capable. They had no serious physical 
handicaps, and they were certainly not defective mentally. They 
appeared to be sufficiently interested in the work of the school to 
make a success of it. What, then, was the cause of their failure? 
From the beginning they had been at the foot of their class, until 
they had come to expect that they would always be at the foot. 
It is a simple principle of psychology that one will do at any time in 
any situation about what he has previously done in a similar situa- 
tion. If he has been failing, his expectations now will be that he 
will fail, and he will conduct himself with a view to failing. One 
who has attempted to speak in public a number of times and has 
collapsed, will be likely to collapse the next time he tries, unless 
something extraordinary comes into his life and obliterates his 
past failures, and sets before him a new idea,—that of achievement. 
A teacher should not permit a pupil who has ability, to keep on 
failing in anything. In the last resort, his school or his teacher 
should be changed, or he should be taken out of school altogether 
for a time in the hope of establishing a different conception of 
what he is capable of accomplishing. Expectation of failure must 
not be permitted to fasten itself in his mind. If it does, he will 
soon be completely dominated by it. 















HE habit of failure is not only disastrous in its effect upon in- 
tellectual work; it is equally harmful in its influence upon 
the health of its victim. Any reader can doubtless recall in- 
stances in his own experience in which failure to succeed at a task 
was depressing, physically as well as mentally. After failure, one 
who is habitually buoyant may lose his buoyancy. He may not 
feel quite so “fit” for any task as he ordinarily does. He probably 
will not have the endurance in the performance of any undertaking 
which he formerly had. The evil results of failure may extend 
even to the digestion and assimilation of food. It is possible in 
psychological and physiological laboratories to show the depressing 
effect upon the vital bodily functions of defeat in performing a 
task. Failure exerts an influence upon vital physical processes 
through the reflex nervous mechanism, just as fear or anger or joy 
does. On the other hand, success is exhilarating. Probably every 
reader can recall occasions on which the successful accomplishment 
of a feat toned up the entire organism, body as well as mind. After 
such an achievement, one feels renewed interest and courage in 
carrying through difficult undertakings. He can digest and as- 
similate food more easily and effectively. His heartbeat is often 
stronger and his respiration deeper than was the case when he was 
in doubt about the outcome of his efforts to overcome difficulties. As 
in the case of failure, so with success, one’s mental condition or at- 
titude exerts an influence upon the bodily functions through reflex 
nervous control. Professor Cannon of Harvard, Professor Mosso 
of Turin, Italy, and other physicians and psychologists at home and 
abroad, have shown that each important emotion has a characteris- 
tic physical effect. 


BSERVATIONS in everyday life will convince any doubter 

that habitual failure exerts a harmful influence, while suc- 
cess exerts a beneficial influence, upon physical conditions and activ- 
ities. The people one meets who have an abundance of vitality and 
who are rarely sick, who resist diseases which attack others in the 
community, and who seem always ready for any undertaking, how- 
ever difficult, are persons who have back of them a long history of 
enereagsfn] achievement. Thev have sueceeded in solving the nrob- 


lems which they have attacked, and this has given them courage 
and a cheerful attitude toward the situations of everyday life; and 
their courage and cheerfulness have in turn invigorated all the 
bodily functions, so that they have been able to develop energy 
adequate to meet all the needs of the body, alike in supporting its 
activities and in resisting the microbic invaders which in other per- 
sons would establish themselves and cause disease. On the con- 
trary, the people one meets who seem easily fatigued in the per- 
formance of their tasks, who have to “lay off” frequently, who are 
the victims whenever there is an epidemic of contagious disease in 
the community, are, as a rule, those who have behind them a long 
history of failure, so that they have lost their courage and they 
look forward only to defeat in their undertakings. Rarely does one 
see a person who has habitually failed in his tasks who is as vigor- 
ous and as healthy as one who has been habitually successful. 


a concrete instances will illustrate the principles mentioned 

in preceding paragraphs. The writer has studied two brothers: 
one, J., who has been successful in all his school work, and the 
other, W., who is better endowed physically and mentally than J., 
but who latterly has been an habitual failure. W. was able to skip 
a grade in the elementary school. Unfortunately, his parents and 
his teachers made such an ado over him on account of his looks and 
his cleverness that it turned his head. In the seventh grade, he be- 
gan to waste his time and use his cleverness in playing tricks on 
the teachers and his classmates. He did poor work in this grade, 
but he was passed on into the eighth grade because of his record 
in the past and the standing of his family. He boasted of his in- 
difference to study. In the eighth grade he was at the bottom of 
the class in all studies, but again he was passed into the high school. 
He was very low in most of his work during the first year of high 
school, but his teachers literally carried him through into the sec- 
ond year. Again he was “poor” in most of his studies, and he was 
required to spend a summer in trying to improve his work. The 
third and fourth years of high school were no better than the 
earlier years, and the boy did not seem to care. He entered college, 
but was dismissed for failure in his studies at the end of the first 
half-year. He was re-admitted the next year and was again dis- 
missed because of failure. He made even a third attempt and 
failed, and he will henceforth be prevented from undertaking col- 
lege work. 


F W. had been prevented from failing in the seventh and eighth 
grades and in high school, he would undoubtedly have made 

a good record in college. He has superior native intellectual endow- 
ment; but he now has got into the way of thinking that he cannot 
do well in anything, and as a matter of fact he can not succeed in 
intellectual work. The realization that he cannot complete a col- 
lege course has changed his nature completely. He used to be 
buoyant and animated and always cheerful and good-natured; now 
he is just the reverse. He may recover his original cheerfulness 
and vigor if he succeeds in some manual work, but the chances are 
against him, because he is now completely saturated with failure. 
J., though not possessing as fine physical or mental powers as 
W., has used what abilities he does possess to greatest advantage 
throughout the elementary school, the high school, and college. His 
parents and teachers did not spoil him by flattery or by excusing 
him when he did not perform his tasks, so that he kas learned to 
use his powers effectively and always to succeed. Consequently, 
he has achieved distinction in his college work, mainly because he 
will not accept failure or a low record in anything he undertakes. 
Behind him is success in all his tasks, and he could not now be con- 
tent with defeat in the performance of any undertaking. He feels 


(Continred on pore 71) 
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The Teacher’s Road to Success 


BY F. 


EADERS who 

command the 
attention of the 
public have come 
to recognize the 
importance of the 
teacher’s wiork. 
One says, “Teach- 
ersconstitute 
America’s first line 
of defense’; an- 
other says, “I am 
more fearful of the 
attitude of the 
teachers as a whole than of the Red men- 
ace.” Such statements naturally lead 
teachers to the mental query, “If our work 
is of such importance, why not higher pay 
for our services?” 

The question is legitimate and worthy of 
consideration, yet it should not so far occu- 
py the mind of any teacher as to detract 
from his or her efficiency or alter the altru- 
istic attitude maintained toward the public 
and the work of the educator. 
we remain in the profession there should be 
no possible grounds for suspicion that our 
attitude constitutes a danger to the social 
and governmental fabric. It might have a 
steadying effect on our purpose to recall oc- 
casionally that only a few months ago many 
thousands of our best and brightest young 
men occupied “America’s first line of de- 
fense.” You know what their compensation 
was and also what was expected of them. It 
was their place to give of their best in spite 
of sacrifice and discomfort and low pay. 
The proudest page in our history is the 
story of how these soldiers of ours*lived up 
to our expectations in time of war. The 
teachers of America must write another 
proud page by the supreme way in which 
they put their very lives into the task com- 
mitted to them, even though they feel that 
their service is rendered at a sacrifice. Lit- 
tle real service is rendered otherwise. 

When Edmund Burke said, “Civilization is 
a contract between the great dead, the living, 
and the unborn,” he spoke wisely. Those 
who toiled and fought for humanity in the 
past have left a heritage which the unborn 
are entitled to enjoy. The present genera- 
tion not only holds that heritage in trust and 
is in duty bound to pass it on intact and un- 
tarnished but should enrich it by contribu- 
tions .of brain and brawn and devotion to 
high things. Otherwise all those who have 
died that a great cause might live will have 
died in vain. But on whom is this contract 
binding? On the mother and the father, 
the merchant, the minister and the farmer; 
on the artisan and the scientist, the financier 
and the laborer; on the clerk behind the 
counter and the apprentice in the shop, and 
—the teacher. All “the living’? become one 
of the three parties to this contract, and 
that includes the teachers down to the last 
man and the last woman. 





F. A. Boggess 


So long as’ 


The teacher’s part in carrying out this con- 
tract is of especial importance because of 
the nature of her work. It is her high 
privilege to introduce to children who are to 
be the parents of the unborn the nature of 
their inheritance from the great dead—which 
they are to enjoy and then pass on to the 
next generation; and to inspire them to so 
live as to enrich the inheritance before it 
leaves their hands. It is a work which no 
one else can do. There is no substitute for 
it. The progress of civilization depends more 
upon the quality of the teacher’s work than 
upon any other one force. 

Like begets like. From rose bushes we 





Am | a Progressive Teacher ? 


1. Have my methods of instruction 
improved since last year? 

2. Dol have a more sympathetic, in- 
telligent, and loving attitude to- 
ward childhood than I had a year 
ago? 

3. Has my consecration and devo- 
tion to my profession increased ? 


4. Have la clearer vision of what 
the schools’ finished product 
should be? 


5. AmITIamore intelligent and more 
useful American citizen ? 


6. Am TI more nearly “world-mind- 
ed’’? 











gather roses, apple trees grow apples and 
from nettle plants come nettles. Smallpox 
spreads smallpox and a person afflicted with 
measles is a carrier of that disease. The 
agitator spreads agitation, the discontented 
man or woman scatters discontent. But 
fortunately the virtues are contagious as 
well as the vices. If, therefore, it is apparent 
that this nation is facing a crisis because of 
agitation, unrest, discontent, selfishness, 
immorality and all those agencies which 
have caused the downfall of governments in 
the past, it must be clear to thoughtful peo- 
ple that what is needed is to foster counter- 
acting agencies of patriotism, loyalty, con- 
tent, unselfishness, morality, and a desire to 
contribute to needed production. It is not 
enough to pull up a weed; a useful plant must 
be made to grow in its stead, else the garden 
still remains unfruitful. 

Within five years we have had sixty-two 
thousand new laws thrust upon us, and still 
lawlessness persists. No nation has ever 
yet fully learned that the righteousness of its 
people is not begotten in its legislative halls 
but in the schoolhouses and about the hearth- 
stones of its homes. That nation which first 
realizes this great fact and adequately pro- 
vides for its homes and schools is the one 
which will far outstrip all others in progress 
and become the guardian of civilization. 
Shall America become that outstanding na- 
tion? Much of the answer must depend up- 
on the vision of our teachers and their atti- 


A. BOGGESS, Principal University Hill School, Boulder, Colorado 


tude toward their work. If they approach 
it with an intelligent conception of the char- 
acteristics our citizens should possess; if 
they have cultivated those characteristics in 
themselves so that they constantly spread 
inem, in school and out; and if they are in 
the work because they have an irresistible 
yearning to render the largest possible 
service, placing the cause high above the 
compensation,—then the new year wil! see 
great strides toward the desired goal. 

* F. B. Pearson, in his “The Reconstructed 
School,” outlines a plan for getting the na- 
tions of the world to achieve the brotherhood 
of man by thinking toward the same 
goals. This he proposes to do through the 
one possible agency,—the schools of the 
world. But he instantly recognizes the im- 
portance of the teacher in such a scheme and 
within the first dozen pages inserts this sig- 
nificant paragraph: 

“The one thing needful for the execution of this 
ambitious program of securing concerted thinking is 
to have in our schools teachers who are world-mind- 
ed, who think in world units. Such teachers, and 
only such, can plan for world education and world 
affairs, and bring their plans to a successful issue. 
Some teachers seem to be able to think only of a 
schoolroom; others of a building; others of a town or 
township; still others of a state; some of a country; 
fewer yet of the world as a single thing. A person 
can be no larger than his unit of thinking. One who 
thinks in small units convicts himself of provincial- 
ism and soon becomes intolerant.” 

Although we may not agree with this quo- 
tation in its entirety yet no one can fail to 
see in it a great principle and a tremendous 
challenge. No teacher who is awake can 
fail to become interested in investigating 
the boundaries of her own thinking and 
thereby arriving at an estimate of her value 
as a force in realizing the brotherhood of 
man. Undoubtedly such an estimate would 
be humiliating and discouraging to many of 
us were it not for the fact that broad-mind- 
edness is a virtue that may be cultivated. 

An author who conceives so far-reaching 
a project as that described is worth pursu- 
ing a little farther to find out what traits 
of character he would specify as the basis 
of a “world curriculum.” Here they are: “If 
we decide upon such qualities as imagina- 


tion, initiative, aspiration, appreciation, 
courage, loyalty, reverence, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, integrity, and serenity, we have 
discovered some of the constants toward 


which all the work of the twelve years must 
be directed.”” We could doubtless find fault 
with the list, and each of us would wish to 
add to it. To do so until we had read the 
chapters devoted to these “constants,” would 
not only be unfair to the author but it would 
be profitless in this discussion, because we are 
seeking for principles rather than particulars. 
Such a program would do more to remove 
international jealousies and the causes of 
future wars than all the courts of arbitration 
and international laws and agreements that 
can be conceived of. 


(Continued on page 63) 











Jean Francois Millet 


THE KNITTING LESSON 


The original of this picture hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It was painted by Jean Francois Millet, the cel- 
ebrated French Artist who painted “The Gleaners” and “The Angelus” and many other masterpieces. Millet painted 
“with his heart and his head.” His pictures show homely, everyday tasks truthfully portrayed in a manner that appeals 
to the sense of the beautiful. In this picture, ‘““The Knitting Lesson,”’ it is plain that the little girl is learning to knit. 
Her mother, who has been sewing, has stopped her own work to show her small daughter how to master a hard place. 
How would you describe the mother? How would you describe the little girl? (See also page 49.) 
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Citizenship in Primary Grades 


BY RUTH EWING, Primary Supervisor, Department of Education, North Carolina College for Women 


JHE aim of education has been 
4 for many years “preparation 
for citizenship,” but we have 
always considered that citi- 
zenship as a very distant 
thing. Therefore we have 
felt no necessity for making the atmosphere 
of our schools resemble life. On the contrary 
our schools have been autocracies of the 
highest type, and yet we have pretended that 
we are preparing citizens to take part in a 
democracy. 

Now we are beginning to see that the only 
way to turn out good citizens from our 
graded and high schools is to provide a situ- 
ation in which every child will live citizen- 
ship every day of his school life. Our aim is 
no longer in the future. We are trying to 
develop good citizens now from the first 
grade up. 

In the past the teacher has been the im- 
portant element in the school. A good teach- 
er has been one who was a good disciplinari- 





an, obtained accurate recitations and as- 


serted her personality. A condition of 
teacher-control and teacher-activity existed. 
Now our attention is shifted from teacher to 
pupils. We are aiming at a condition of 
pupil-control and pupil-activity. We are 
trying to make the informal, natural at- 
mosphere of the schoolroom resemble life on 
an ideal plane. Instead of an autocratic dic- 
tator the teacher is trying to be a friendly 
advisor. In such an atmosphere we hope 
to develop ideals and habits desirable for 
citizenship. 

Heretofore training for citizenship has 
been left to the upper grades and then 
taught incidentally, which often means not 
at all. Now we feel that this training should 
begin the day the child enters school and be 
taught definitely one period a day and in 
connection with every subject on the pro- 
gram. To be sure that it receives proper 
emphasis, it should be given a very prom- 
inent place on the child’s report card, as sug- 
gested below. The front of this report is 
an adaptation of the one used by Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia. 
The ideals and studies are our own selection. 
We consider these ideals most important and 
usable for primary children. 

The first step in citizenship is to allow 
cnough freedom to necessitate ideals—in 
other words, shift the responsibility from 
the teacher to the pupils. Freedom necessi- 
tates self-control, consideration for others, 
self-reliance, trustworthiness and a sense of 
responsibility. 

It is impossible to say which one of the 
ideals enumerated on the report card will be 
needed first. It may be promptness, possibly 
courtesy, or perhaps neatness. But whatever 
it is the teacher should be sure that she 
recognizes the need when it arises. Let us 
suppose that continued tardiness during the 
first week of school necessitates a Prompt- 
ness campaign. Then instead of imposing 


a punishment for all future tardiness, con- 
duct a discussion on why it is necessary to 
get to school on time, how to do it, and how 
to help those who are frequently tardy. The 





(Front) 
School 
Grade. Date. 





Name. 


I. IDEALS—Habits and Attitudes Desirable 
for Citizenship. 
1. Which are unusually well-developed. 
2. Which need careful training. 
3. In which improvement has_ been 
marked. 
II. STUDIES. 
1. Above average. 
2. Below average. 
3. That show particular improvement. 
4. In which the child apparently is not 
working to the best of ability. 
III. ABSENCE. 
IV. TARDINESS. 
V. REMARKS. 








Parent’s signature. 








(Back) 


I. IDEALS—CITIZENSHIP. 


The school earnestly asks your co- 
operation in the development in your 
child of the habits and attitudes desir- 
able for good citizenship. 

The Good Citizen tries: 

1. To take care of his health. 

2. To control himself and yet take an 
active part in all school activities. 

8. To be responsible in performing duties 
and taking care of school property. 

4. To be trustworthy and loyal. 

5. To stand for fair play. 

6. To be courteous and considerate. 

7. To be neat and orderly. 

8. To work out his own problems. 

9. To be prompt. 

10. To be thrifty (i. e. to save materials, 

time and money). 


II. STUDIES. 


The word “average” is used to indi- 
cate the achievement of the middle half 
of a representative class. Studies in 
which the child’s work. is average are 
not mentioned. 

The following studies are those your 
child is pursuing 
1. Social and Industrial Life. 

a. Social and Nature Experience. 
b. Industrial and Fine Arts. 
2. School Arts. 
a. Reading. 
Literature and Dramatization. 
Composition, Oral and Written. 
Writing. 
Arithmetic. 
Music. 
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teacher might ask such questions as the fol- 


lowing: 

Teacher: “Why should we get to school 
on time?” 

Pupil: “Because we miss something if we 
do not.” 

Pupil: “Because we disturb the class by 


coming in late.” 
Pupil: ‘Because we spoil our record.” 
Teacher : “What must we do to avoid being 
late?” 


Pupil: “Get up promptly.” 

Pupil: “Dress quickly.” 

Pupil: “Do not play along the way to 
school.” 


If a child continues being tardy, discuss 


him personally. How can we help him? In 
one instance during our discussion a child 
said, “I don’t believe Billy goes to bed early 
enough.” Upon investigation this was 
found to be the trouble, and after it was 
remedied Billy was seldom late. In extreme 
cases, children accustomed to handling their 
own problems suggest writing a note to the 
child’s mother. The class composes the let- 
ter stating a suggested remedy and asking 
for her co-operation. This is also very 
effective. The question of what would be- 
come of their fathers if they were late to 
work every day is brought out, and what 
will happen to them (the children) if they 
grow up with the habit of being late is 
touched upon. 

Other kinds of promptness are discussed, 
such as promptness in passing to and from 
classes, in cleaning up after Industrial Arts 
period, in collecting books, etc. All this oc- 
curs during the morning discussions, which 
last about fifteen minutes each day. Then 
throughout the day failures to live up to the 
ideals set up in the morning are met by the 
question, “Are you being prompt?” A habit 
of promptness_ established intelligently by 
suggestion from within is so much more val- 
uable than one established because of fear of 
the consequences. 

If freedom is allowed in any schoolroom, as 
soon as the children lose their shyness there 
will be need for self-control. This seems 
like a large item for first-grade children to 
handle and yet it is the one which makes the 
greatest impression. The discussion should 
bring out the following facts. If the chil- 
dren are to be allowed freedom to carry on 
their individual or group projects, they must 
control themselves. Controlling themselves 
means to do the right thing without being 
told. Is it right to make unnecessary noise, 
bother your neighbor, run in the schoolroom 
and halls, etc.?2 Why not? Because you dis- 
turb others and cannot work as well your- 
self. During the discussion they mention as 
many specific instances of self-control and 
the lack of it as they can think of and then 
during each period of the day a lack of self- 
control is met by the question, “‘Are you con- 
trolling yourself?” The children get so they 
say it to each other or say, “I’d like to speak 
to James.” “James, you didn’t control your- 
self in music. See if you can to-morrow.” 
Or “Charles, put those marbles in your 
locker; you are not controlling yourself.” 

Space prevents the explanation of the 
method of handling each ideal, but an outline 
of the points brought out under each head- 
ing will give an idea of the items which ap- 
peal to children of primary age. 

The good citizen tries: 


1. To take care of his health. 
a. Puts coat, cap and rubbers on in bad 
weather. 

. Does not get his feet wet. 

Does not sit in a draft. 

. Opens the window if it is too hot. 

Gets plenty of fresh air. 
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f. Is neat in person and habits. 
g. Goes to bed early (between 7 and 8 
P.M.) Gets 10 hours sleep. 
h. Avoids contagious , diseases. 
i. Does not read in dim light. 
j. Covers mouth with hand or handker- 
chief when coughing or sneezing. 
2. To control himself and yet take an active 
part in all school activities. 
I. Self-Control. (See above.) 
II. Active participation. 
a. Takes part in citizenship discussions. 
b. Takes part in telling and dramatiz- 
ing stories. 
c. Plans own projects for Industrial 
Arts. 
d. Has interesting experiences to tell. 
e. Takes part in programs. 
3. To be responsible in performing duties 
and taking care of school property. 
a. Is careful of tools and puts them back 
in place. 
b. Is careful of materials and watches to 
see that others are careful. 
c. Remembers to water plants at stated 
times. 
d. Does not get paint, clay and shellac on 
tables. 
e. Does not soil or bend books. 
f. Is responsible for books left on the 
school grounds. r, 
4. To be trustworthy and loyal. 
a. Is quiet and orderly when teacher is out 
of room. 
b. Returns borrowed articles in good con- 
dition. 
c. Passes through halls in order without 
being watched. 
d. Goes home directly when school is out. 
e. Does not take advantage of substitute 
teachers. 
5. To stand for fair play. 
a. Plays fairly in games. 
b. Takes turn with tools. 
c. Does not take advantage of a weaker 
person. 
6. To be courteous and considerate. 
a. Does not laugh at people when they 
have accidents, i. e. fall down, etc. 
b. Is chivalrous to women and girls. (If 
a girl, acknowledges act of chivalry by 
saying “Thank you.” 
Listens carefully when some one is talk- 
ing, whether pupil, teacher or visitor. 
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d. Does not interrupt. 

e. Boys tip hats to people on the street. 

f. Boys remove hats in the house. 

g. Boys give up seats to girls and ladies. 

h. Says, “Good-morning, Miss Ny 
and ‘“Good-by, Miss .’ Shakes 
hands when he comes to school. 

i. Says, “Yes, Miss ” and “No, 
Miss .’? “Ves, mother.” “No, 


father,” etc. instead of “Yes,” or “No.” 
j. Picks up things dropped by older per- 
son. 
k. Avoids passing in front of people. If 
necessary, says, “Excuse me, Miss——.” 
1. Does not make unnecessary noise. 
m. Waits quietly in turn to say, “Good- 
by,” to get a book, etc. 
7. To be neat and orderly. 
I. Neatness. 
a. Washes face, neck, ears, arms and 
hands every morning. 
b. Cleans teeth every morning and after 
each meal. 
c. Takes at least two warm baths a 


week. 

d. Washes hair at least once a month. 

e. Wears a clean dress or blouse every 
other day and is careful to keep them 
clean. 

II. Orderliness. 

a. Puts tools and materials where they 
belong when through with them. 

b. Cleans up floor or tables after work 
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period. 
-c. Keeps the books in neat piles. 
d. Keeps the doll house in order. 
e. Keeps the shelves in order. 
f. Keeps own room at home in order. 
8. To work out his own problems. 
. Plans his own projects carefully. 
. Selects material for these projects. 
. Plans carefully before cutting into 
materials. 
. Is accurate. 
Finishes what he starts. 
. Keeps thinking of new projects. 
9. To be prompt. (Explained above.) 
10. To be thrifty. 

a. Does not waste materials, i. e. paper, 
wood, cloth, needles, etc. 

b. Does not waste food, clothing, toys, 
etc. 

c. Does not waste time by being slow or 
fooling. 

d. Does not waste money, but saves it 
to buy thrift stamps, to put in bank, 
etc. 

After the children have lived the ideals 
they have discussed, the teacher may sum 
up their good qualities by calling them 
good citizens. The children will be inter- 
ested in. picking out the good citizens in 
their grade and voting upon them. A 
unanimous vote is necessary for election to 
this select group. When one child sug- 
gests another’s name, he must tell why he 
considers this child a good citizen. Others 
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may state their objections and if these are 
valid, the child will have to conquer his 
failings before he is elected. A good citi- 
zen membership chart is very popular with 
little children. They love to see their 
names in print, and equally dislike having 
them covered up for failure in some ideal. 

To sum up the qualities desirable for 
citizenship, it is well to work out a citizen- 
ship chart upon which are stated the ideals 
which the good citizen is trying to live up 
to. Such a chart is also valuable for refer- 
ence in selecting new citizens. The follow- 
ing is one worked out by our first grade 
after six months’ work: 

The good citizen tries: 
To be neat. 
To take care of his health. 
To be courteous. 
To be prompt. 
. To be orderly. 
. To control himself. 
To take care of the school. 
To be fair. 
To be trustworthy. 
To be saving,—not to waste time, 
material nor money. 

If children develop their own ideas, set 
up their own standards of behavior and en- 
force them, they will have taken a long 
step towards citizenship. Of course, diffi- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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JANUARY CULURING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It 
will make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends 
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A poor man served by 
thee shall make thee rich, 


A sick man helped by thee 
shall make thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served 
thyself by every sense 


of service which thou 
renderest. 


E-B- BROWNING 
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A POSTER CALENDAR 


These figures may be cut freehand or from outline patterns traced from these drawings. Mount them on a gray or blue background. Children may use this 
as a weather calendar and keep a record of the weather for each day. 
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CHOOL-TEACHERS are no- 
toriously unselfish. We know 
that children like picnics and 
parties, but we leave it to the 
Sunday school to supply 
them. We know that they 
like swimming, games and gymnastics, and 

we modestly turn those activities over to the 

Y. M. C. A. We want the health of pupils 

to be considered, yet we watch without pro- 

test while the national government spends 
more on hog welfare than on child welfare. 

And though we have a mild desire 
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The Public Schools and The Boy Scout Movement 


BY GEOFFREY F. MORGAN 


schools; in fact, they might be adopted as 
they stand, as the aims of education. The 
point is that the Scout movement has not only 
formulated them into definite objectives, but 
it has devised a plan for making them appeal 
to the boy mind. 

The Scout oath and the Scout law, then, 
stand as a set of realizable ideals toward 
which the boy may strive. The next thing to 
do is to find the way to teach these ideals, 
and at the same time, to afford the boy a 
well-rounded development. The oath, you 
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which the streams made their egress, they 


created Buckeye Lake, a great body of water. 


which served as the supply system for the 
whole network of canals in the state. 

The principle thus illustrated is funda- 
mental in sound pedagogy. Every boy has 
certain interests, enthusiasms, and natural 
tendencies which lead him to do some things 
rather than others, and which help or hin- 
der, according as they are used or ignored. 
Take the matter of building, for instance. 
What boy is there who does not yearn, at 

some stage of his existence, to build 








for living wages in return for our 


labors, we make no effective protest <3 


against the painful fact that society 
pays hodcarriers more than it pays 
its teachers! 

It is on this account, perhaps, that 
we have allowed the Boy Scout 
movement to make such headway, 
without even attempting to study 
and explain the reason for its suc- 
cess. Founded only ten years ago, it 
has already enrolled more than a 
million voluntary members, with an 
active membership at the present 
time of four hundred thousand. 
Pupils who have no special aptitude 
for history are sitting up nights to 
pass their civics’ test; boys who 
have never shone in physiology are 
wearing merit badges for personal 
health and _ public health, and 
youngsters whom we are wont to re- 
gard as lazy are teaching themselves 
the Morse code, or learning fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of birds, or taking a 
fourteen-mile hike! 

Why is it that the Scout organiza- 
tion makes such an appeal to boys, 
and what are some of its principles 
that might be utilized with profit in 
the schools? Assuming that the 
reader’s ideas about the Scout program are 
somewhat hazy, I shall try to sketch the an- 
swers to these questions. 

The definite aim of the Boy Scout move- 
ment is the building of character and right 
citizenship. The method is the utilization 
of the boy’s natural instincts. All of us 
recognize certain qualities as desirable for 
honest boys, who are to grow into honest 
men. The founders of the Scout organiza- 
tion have formulated these aims in the 
Scout oath, which each boy is required to 
take when he joins: “On my honor, I will do 
my best to do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, and to obey the Scout law; to help other 
people at all times, and to keep myself physi- 
cally strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight.” The Scout law, it should be 
added, declares that a Scout is trustworthy, 
loyal, friendly, helpful, courteous, kind, 





obedient, thrifty, cheerful, brave, clean and 
reverent. 

These aims are nothing more than all of 
us have hoped to teach pupils in the public 
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“The War is Over, But Our Work is Not” 


recall, requires that a boy shall be physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight. Keeping this in mind the leaders 
of the Scout movement have sought to offer 
work which will make provision for all three 
aims and to utilize the natural instincts and 
tendencies of boyhood. An illustration will 
help to make this point clear. When the 
pioneers of America laid out the canal 
systems, which were so useful in developing 
the wilderness, they first surveyed the coun- 
try, and took note of the natural topography. 
Here was a hill, and there a valley. Here 
was a water-course that might be utilized, 
and again, there was one which would prove 
a serious barrier. If a viaduct was neces- 
sary, they had to take advantage of possible 
supplies of earth, stone, or timber. The man 
who was most able to utilize the natural 
equipment was the man who usually built 
most efficiently and economically. In Ohio, 
for example, the builders found a number of 
natural springs in the central part of the 
state. By damming the single outlet by 





a cabin or a cave, a hut or a shelter, 
or even a platform in the trees, 
about which he makes the greatest 
plans, but for which he finds little 
or no real use? Take the matter of 
collecting. What man among my 
readers has not, at various times, 
been engrossed in gathering stamps, 
birds’ eggs, cigar bands, flowers, 
and many other things? Or what 
man has not sometime been inter- 
ested in hunting, or trapping, or 
camping out, or swimming, or play- 
ing “Wild West”? 

The difference between the Scout 
movement and the average school is 
that the school suppresses many of 
these interests, or else ignores them 
altogether, whereas the Scout move- 
ment makes a deliberate effort to use 
them in training the boy for citizen- 
ship. In the old days the gang hung 
around on the corner, idle and disso- 
lute, wasting its time, engaging in 
those evil communications that cor- 
rupt good manners. You can’t 
break up a gang; there is no use try- 
ing. What you can do is to. take 
those same boys and make them over 
into a Scout troop, pick the natural 
leader and put him at the head, use 
the natural instinct to go in gangs as a bond 
to hold them together, and replace the old 
lawless activities with a sound and whole- 
some program. 

What is this program of which I speak? 
When a boy is first enrolled, he is known as 
a “tenderfoot” Scout. To take this degree, a 
boy must know the Scout oath and the 
Scout law; he must be familiar with the 
meaning of the badge, the salute, and the 
sign; and he must know the origin and his- 
tory of the flag, and the proper forms of 
respect due to it. He must also be able to 
tie certain knots. 

Of course these requirements are not es- 
pecially valuable. Others that might prove 
more vital perhaps could be devised. The 
point is that there is something definite to 
do. Once it is achieved, the tenderfoot is 
enrolled, and allowed to wear the pin. No 
sooner is this done, however, than he starts 
at once upon the ten different tasks or 
tests which are required for the degree of 
second-class Scout. Among these are the 
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ability to build a fire and light it with one 
or two matches, the ability to name the 
points of the compass, to track half a mile 
in twenty-five minutes, to go a mile at a 
Scout’s pace, to earn and deposit a dollar in 
the bank, to cook simple items of food, ete. 
When these tasks are performed, 
and the second-class badge is award- 
ed, the boy has the chance to begin 
work for the first-class degree. Re- 
quirements are harder for this, 
among the stiffest being the ability 
to swim fifty yards, to know first 
aid, and to take a hike of fourteen 
miles. 

For the first-class Scout there is a 
bewildering array of merit badges, 
ranging from astronomy to marks- 
manship, and including such diverse 
activities as camping, printing, 
poultry-keeping, firemanship, public 
health, swimming, life-saving, cook- 
ing, athletics, civics, scholarship, 
art, sculpture, and pioneering. Five 
of these badges entitle the winner to 
be known as “Life Scout,” ten as 
“Star Scout,” while twenty-one give 
the highest or “Eagle Scout” rank. 

It is most stimulating for the average 
schoolman to observe the eagerness with 
which boys attack this program. As I said 
before, there is food for thought in the fact 
that a boy who is accounted dull in school 
work, will ask the teacher to stay after school 
in order to give him a test in civics; and that 
a boy who has no apparent enthusiasm for 
books, will attend a special meeting in the 
evening, to hear a doctor explain the princi- 
ples of first aid. The answer is that the 
Scout movement puts a premium on the doing 
of these very things that are useful and val- 
uable. It mixes the natural and the ac- 
quired interests so skillfully that the boy 
hardly distinguishes between what he does 





Nature Study is a Vital Part of the Scout Program 


from inherent love of the work, and what 
he does from necessity of passing tests. It 
is of course true that much of the work ap- 
peals greatly to every normal boy. Swim- 
ming is immensely popular, camping and 
hiking almost equally so, while signalling, es- 
pecially if it involves the use of some code 
which is as a sealed book to outsiders, is not 
without its charms! 

The result is that the corner gang may be 
transformed, merely by giving it purposeful 
activity which appeals to the natural in- 
stincts and interests of the boys. Instead of 
ignoring or denying the original tendencies, 


the Scout program uses them in affording 
wholesome employment. The policy of the 
school is one of continual repression. 

“Teacher,” says the boy, “there‘s a carni- 
val company in town—I seen ’em unloading 
down by the depot.” 





Scouting Satisfies the Natural Desire to Build Something 


“Yes,” says the somewhat shocked teach- 
er, “but we haven’t time to talk about that 
now; it’s time for the language lesson.” 

The Scout movement, on the other hand, 
introduces the human element, encourages 
the pupil to do the thing he enjoys, calls for 
expression instead of repression, and, in 
general, believes in the joy of living and the 
gospel of happiness. Schoolmen think they 
believe in happiness, too; but as a matter of 
fact most of them don’t. As Thorndike 
says: “Although everybody admits that the 
happiness of the world is an important ulti- 
mate aim, attempts to make the school min- 
ister at all to the happiness of scholars are 
often decried as undignified, soft pedagogy, 
and trifling with the serious work of educa- 
tion. ; To give children habits that will make 
them happy when they are forty is allowable, 
but to make them happy when they are in 
school is treated as sentimental weakness.” 

This theme is so important that it deserves 
a discussion by itself, but it is timely here as 
emphasizing what I have just said about the 
reluctance of most teachers to allow or pro- 
vide for any considerable amount of happi- 
ness in the schoolroom. The other points 
to be considered, are the extent to which 
schoolmen may profit by the Scout move- 
ment, and the extent to which the two may 
be linked up together. 

In the first place, we shall do well to re- 
vise our subject matter and our procedure in 
accordance with the principles adopted by 
the Scout organization. The Scout program 
is one that appeals to a boy’s instincts, with 
a method adapted to a boy’s nature. Teach- 
ers in the schoolroom will make progress in 
proportion as they recognize this principle. 
In the second place, it would be a good thing 
if many of the schoolmen would themselves 
become Scoutmasters, and direct the Scout 
affairs for their communities. The least they 
can do is to serve on the troop committee, 
or on the Scout council—there is something 
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wrong with the man who calls himself an 
educator and fails to do so. In the third 
place, schools should put their buildings and 
equipment at the disposal of the local 
troops. There is no reason why a Scout troop 
should meet in a rented room, while the 
dark and empty schoolhouse stands 
only a block away. If the boys want 
a room for a party, or a gymnasium 
for a game, or a hall for a “show,” 
the schoolhouse is the reasonable 
and proper place to utilize. Fourth- 
ly, if the boy wants help in prepar- 
ing his work, or someone to help him 
pass his tests, the different teachers 
should be available for his assist- 
ance. It is a fine thing when the 
average boy may go to the physics 
teacher for some special help in 
passing a test, or to the principal 
after school, to be examined in 
civics; or when the physical 
director will give a Scout the oppor- 
tunity to officiate at a regular game. 
The whole staff may thus act as aux- 
iliaries to the Scout authorities, aid- 
ing and guiding the Scouts where 
aid is needed, and at the same time 
gaining some mighty helpful pointers on 
methods of arousing and creating interest 
and enthusiasm! 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the governing motive back of all this work 
is the building of character. This may not 
appear at first sight, because the unthink- 
ing observer sees no connection between 
building a cabin and being a Christian, or 











First Aid to the Injured 


between camp fires and patriotism. The 
mistake most of us grown-ups make is to 
suppose that the boy is capable of the same 
impulses and ideals as ourselves. This is 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Spotless Town —tThe First of Two Articles 


AN studies geology, anthropol- 
ogy, history, literature, that 
he may connect himself with 
the past; he studies geog- 

| raphy, current events, 

US eee SY science, the literature of the 

time and the practical side of religion that 

he may connect himself with the present; 

















The Tool Closet 


he reads the imaginative, the inspirational, 
the prophetic in literature that he may con- 
nect himself with the future This desire to 
feel the continuity of one’s life is instinctive. 
Even the little folk feel it. Though with 
them their past is father and mother, though 

they live so largely in the 
< s e now ‘and here, yet their 
thoughts reach forward to 
grown-up days. 

Recognizing that the little 
people live so largely in the 
present, the school has been 
too careless about providing 
work for them which has 
best, while meeting some im- 
forward-reaching continuity. 
For example, the reading, at 
mediate interest, has turned 
abruptly and choppily from 
one lesson to another with 
which there was little other 
connection than that of vo- 
cabulary. Among = story- 
books, however, a few series 
have been prepared which 
owe their popularity to the 
child’s pleasure in having his 
thoughts trail on and on af- 
ter the same characters. The handwork of 
the primary grades has been even more dis- 
connected than the school reading. 

Because of its continuity, no better piece 
of work has ever been used in primary 

















Chair—Back, 
Front, and 
Seat 


BY EVA A. SMEDLEY 


schools than the building of a village. From 
the time it is begun until the end of the school 
year the children work at it joyously; and fi- 
nally, instead of the project’s coming to an 
abrupt end, the buildings go to the various 
homes to be a continued source of 


buildings were checked off with the names 
of the firms who were to construct them. 
It was intersting to note that the children 
had in each case chosen a next-door neigh- 
bor, looking forward to the vacation play. 
Next morning the 





pleasure the long vacation through. 
Our first Children’s Village grew 
naturally out of the study of the trees 
in the school grounds and their uses. 
But as its reputation spread far and 
wide, the children came to the first 
grade each succeed- 
ing year eager to 
enter upon the 
work. As little five- 
year-old Jack Rydell 
said before coming 
to school at all, “I 
can make a_ house 
myself. I can make 
a whole village.” 
This year as soon 
as the first grade 
moved into their new bungalow the 








Apron and Cap 





children brought 
with them wooden 
boxes of varying 
sizes, shapes and 
possibilities for 
transformation into 
the structures 


which they pur- 
posed to make. 
Here is the sug- 


gested procedure: 
The partners 
plan their building. 
They begin by de- 
ciding what sort 
of roof they will 
have and how they 
will make it. When 
they are ready they 








work was begun. The class had conver- 
sational lessons in which they planned 
first just what they would need in the 
way of buildings, the teacher writing 
the list on the blackboard. 


explain their plans 
to the teacher. If 
they are clear about 
what they propose 
to do, she tells them 
to go to work. If 
not, she sends them 





back with a helpful 
question or sugges- 
tion for another 
consultation. 

A number of cor- 








candy store schoolhouse 
garage butcher shop 
station homes 
grocery store hospital 
church skirt factory, etc. 
Then, because there were 
fifty children and fifty 
houses were more than the | 
limited space for the village 
would admit of, the chil- 
: dren chose partners for the 
Chimney 


work. But what was done as a 
necessity proved a help, as the children 
gained more in co-operation and language 
as the result of the partnership. When the 
partners were decided upon, the lists of 
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ie rugated pasteboard 
packing boxes are 
available for roof 
boards. The children who plan to shingle 
their roofs cut from blue construction paper 
shingles two inches by three inches in size. 
This gives them seat work for a number of 
periods—quiet, purposeful work. 
In a corner of the room is the tool closet 


Bed 





Railway Station, Post Office, and Theater 
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where, in good order, are the necessary tools, 
vices, hammers, saws, planes, etc., as shown 
in the picture. The children not only learn 
the names and uses of these tools, they learn 
to keep them in order. 

As soon as the shingles are cut and the 
roof boards are tacked on, the children pro- 
ceed to lay the shingles. This is a difficult 
task, requiring all their skill under the super- 
vision of the teacher. Next, the chimneys 
loom big in the children’s thoughts. Have 
you ever noticed that a child’s drawing of a 
house always contains a chimney with smoke 
curling out of it? The children may cut tri- 
angles out of opposite sides of a small rec- 
tangular box and set it astride the roof as a 
chimney. This happily satisfies their child- 
ish imagination. 

While still working on the shingles at their 
seats for part of each day the children paint 
the houses. (The interior of our bungalow 
school being French blue and old ivory, all 
the village houses were painted white and 
blue, so as to keep everything in harmony.) 

The hair of each child as he paints is pro- 
tected by a cap, his clothing by an apron 
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which has been procured from the advertis- 
ing stock of a friendly hardware merchant. 
This delights the children’s dramatic instinct 
to look as well as act their part as house 
painters. 

The walls of the rooms must be appropri- 
ately decorated. There are consultations 
over the designs and the coloring. The wall 
paper used is of two types, one made by re- 
peating a design with crayola on drawing 
paper, the other having bright bits of paper 
pasted on at regular intervals in addition to 
the crayola design. These designs, simple as 
they seem, can be made pleasing in harmony 
of color. The work leads the children to ob- 
serve the principles of decoration and design, 
and provides more well-motivated seat work. 

The floors are provided with rugs and lin- 
oleum. The Prang paper, lined off in half- 
inch squares and decorated with crayola, be- 
comes linoleum of surprising and pleasing 
variety in design. 

The rugs are varied, many being woven 
on little pasteboard looms made by the chil- 
dren themselves. 

Suppose the first piece of furniture to be 





Skirt Factory and Other Buildings 


Winter Work in Rural Schools 


BY ALMA G. RICE, Rural School Department, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School 


BOUT four months of work are now 
finished. As we look back over them, 
are we satisfied with results? What 

have the children gained in initiative, in 
skill in doing and in self-control? Have we 
taught them habits of industry or of idle- 
ness? Children entering school at six, if 
normal, are full of life and busy every min- 
ute. The rural school often kills this natural 
energy by putting the children into seats 
and keeping them there five or more hours 
of the day, moving only when called to the 
front of the room for a lesson. These chil- 
dren are incapable of study in the common 
understanding of the word. They can learn 
to study from the first if supplied with the 
right kind of work. Giving the fingers some- 
thing to do which the mind must follow is 
the beginning of study. 


During the four months just past, 


Columbus Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas were the special days 
that suggested an almost endless amount 
of seat work for the little people in connec- 
tion with the history, language, and geog- 
raphy stories. The autumn season in itself 
was full of suggestions. The month of 
January has no days of special importance. 
This is the season of snow and therefore a 
good time to study the Eskimo. The teacher 
who has any initiative whatever will find in 
her lessons with the children an almost 
endless number of things to be done. This, 
with a study of her educational journals 
where valuable suggestions are found in 
such abundance, will not only give employ- 
ment of worth but make the teacher wish 
for more time to do the many things she 
and the children would enjoy doing. 

Often the rural teacher does not have much 
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Market and Bedroom 


made is a bedstead. The pattern for this is 
dictated, to be drawn on ruled paper, the 
teacher drawing it on the blackboard as she 
dictates. The pattern is next fastened to 
thin pieces of board sawed out with coping 
saws and nailed together. 

A chair is made in the same way. In a 
short time an astonishingly varied, interest- 
ing and ingenious supply of furniture will 
be made at home and at school for the 
houses, the stores and the community build- 
ings. Some of these will be referred to later. 

My up-to-the-minute little people agreed 
on proper zoning in their village. They 
planned that there should be a business street 
for the public buildings and stores; a resi- 
dence street for homes. One morning the 
teacher discovered that Fred had moved his 
residence to the business section. ‘Why, 


(Continued on page 65) 


material with which to work. It is sur- 
prising, however, to find how well even the 
most common and homely pieces of wrap- 
ping paper can be utilized. For example, 
the papooses, animals, wigwams, and 
canoes of our Indian village in the fall study 
of primitive life needed only wrapping paper, 
cloth, sticks, and crayolas, along with twigs, 
moss, bits of corn fodder, and a broken mir- 
ror. 

The winter work relating to the Eskimo 
can be done with the same inexpensive ma- 
terials. A table covered with white paper is 
the land of snow. Match sticks, paper and 
string combine well in fashioning the sledges, 
and strings do well for the dogs’ harness. 
The houses and dogs are most easily made 
of clay. There is no need for further sug- 
gestions, for each teacher will find from her 


(Continued on page 65) 
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What Our “Spelling Hospital” Taught Us 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, Director of Demonstration School, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


HIS little study was conducted 
™ to determine, if possible, 
“Wid wherein lies the difficulty of 

4 the average poor speller. 
24 Dr. Charters, then of the 
University of Missouri, sug- 
gested that I conduct a “Spelling Hospital” 
as an experiment. The plan adopted was a 
slight modification of that already tested by 
Dr. Charters. It not only offered a means of 
discovering the causes of poor spelling, but 
it furnished a satisfactory method of teach- 
ing spelling to all pupils. 

The experiment covered nine months of 
school work in an eighth grade class. This 
grade was composed of seventeen pupils, nine 
boys and eight girls—pupils of average abil- 
ity, none of whom in their seventh grade 
work had made a grade of less than 90 per 
cent in spelling. 

Of the thirty-six weeks, four were given 
over to examinations, two to a spelling re- 
view, and the remaining thirty to actual 
school work. The written work averaged 
about eight pages per week (paper 8 x 10), 
ranging from six to twelve. For the sake of 
the experiment, an attempt was made to keep 
it about the same in amount throughout the 
year. 





THE EXPERIMENT 


Patients in the “Spelling Hospital” included 
all those who had missed two or more words 
in all the written work of the week. This in- 
cluded all board work, composition work, ex- 
aminations, etc. The pupils were all provid- 
ed with “Webster High School Dictionaries” 
and were encouraged to use them when in the 
least doubt about the correct spelling of a 
word. They were not allowed to use them at 
all during examinations. No written work 
was corrected until the pupil had carefully 
looked it over and had satisfied himself that 
it contained no misspelled words. A careful 
list of all words misspelled was kept for each 
student, the incorrect form being also kept. 
Words were considered misspelled if the 
apostrophe, hyphen, or capital letter had not 
been correctly used. Although a record of 
misspelled proper nouns was kept, the pupils 
were not held responsible for them, as most 
of them could not be found in the dictionaries 
used. 

Each pupil who entered the “Hospital” had 
to remain for a week, and if, at the end of 
that time, he had not two misspelled words 
against him he was temporarily dismissed. 

The method of treatment was largely in- 
dividual, suited to the pupil’s particular 
needs. In the beginning of the week, each 
pupil made a study of his own misspelled 
words. He carefully corrected them, look- 
ing up each word in the dictionary, so that 
he might be absolutely certain that it was 
correct. ‘hen he was required to write sen- 
tences (from two to five) containing the 
misspelled word; or the word itself was 
written from ten to fifty times with the let- 
ter giving trouble underlined: separate, bus- 


iness, government. If a rule in spelling 
would assist the pupil, he was required to 
learn the rule and then find ten or twenty 
examples illustrating the rule. Frequently 
written work was handed back to a pupil, 
the number of misspelled words being 
marked at the top of his paper. His task 
was to discover his own errors. At other 
times the pupils were required to find mis- 
takes in other pupils’ written work. 

Toward the last of the week, after each 
pupil had ‘corrected his errors, class work 
in general was conducted. This was largely 
experimental. Sometimes oral drills were 
given, railroad spelling matches were con- 
ducted, quotations were learned and writ- 
ten on the board, dictation work was given 
chiefly from newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, and drills on words found in their 
other lessons were conducted. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Counting eight pages per week and allow- 
ing twenty extra pages for the three weeks 
mentioned, the class averaged one misspelled 
word for every two and one-half pages of 
written work. The poorest speller averaged 
one misspelled word for every one and one- 
half pages, while the best averaged one mis- 
spelled word for every fourteen pages. In 
examination weeks when pupils were not al- 
lowed the use of dictionaries the average 
work of a pupil was fifteen pages per 
week. There was an average of one mis- 
spelled word for every 1.4 pages, the poorest 
averaging almost two words per page, while 
the best averaged one misspelled word in 
four pages. Making some allowance for the 
fact that the third examination was not as 
long as the others there was evident a grad- 
ual decrease in the number of misspelled 
words. That the use of the dictionary helped 
somewhat was clear. 

Fearing that the method would serve to 
make the pupils too dependent upon the use 
of the dictionary, they were asked to keep 
a record of the number of times the diction- 
ary was consulted for the spelling of words 
during three widely separated weeks.. The 
record shows a tendency toward less depend- 
ence on the dictionary. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As to the Spelling Hospital Experiment as a 
Method— 

The writer fails to agree with Dr. Charters 
that poor spelling is largely due to careless- 
ness. In every case, the pupil carefully 
looked over his paper, often several times, 
before handing it in. When the pupil was 
given his own paper and required to find the 
number of mistakes marked, it was a most 
difficult task, while it was comparatively 
easy to discover the errors in another’s work. 
The writer has seen one of the brightest boys 
in the class work for two hours to discover 
one misspelled word on a page and then 
fail—not because he was indifferent; his 
pride would not allow him to give up until 


he felt it was impossible to discover his er- 
ror. He had written “eight” for eighth.” 
Other similar examples might be cited. The 
writer fully agrees that the method did 
serve to make pupils careful spellers. They 
despised being in the “Hospital.” They 
claimed it was more like a workhouse than 
a hospital. Not in any case did pupils seem 
indifferent. They were always anxious to 
know at once whether they were in the “‘Hos- 
pital” or not. They used their dictionaries 
freely, but were often overconfident of them- 
selves, and frequently did not carefully look 
at the definitions. One thing, however, 
was well impressed and that was that spell- 
ing was not a subject distinct and separate 
from others, but that it had a vital connec- 
tion with every other subject in the course 
of study. Every lesson was a spelling les- 
son. 


As to Methods of Teaching— 

The experiment offered opportunity for 
trying all sorts of methods, and the writer 
offers some opinions regarding their respec- 
tive values. 

(1) Railroad spelling matches were much enjoyed 
by the pupils, but here they always chose words 
they could readily spell. 

(2) Writing out the word ten, twenty-five, or 
even fifty times with the letter giving trouble under- 
lined served to familiarize them with the form of 
the word. But this was often done so unconsciously 
that the effect was not as great as one might expect. 

(3) Writing from dictation proved to be a good 


‘method and served as an excellent means of teaching 


homonyms. By using clippings from newspaper and 
magazine articles the pupils came in contact with 
current words other than those found in the text- 
books. 

(4) Writing paragraphs or topics on the board 
served as an excellent means of familiarizing them 
with the words of the lesson and teaching the spell- 
ing of any new word that might arise. 

(5) Marking the number of misspelled words in 
a paper and requiring pupils to find the errors 
proved a very effective method if the papers were not 
their own. In attempting to discover their own mis- 
takes, the writer has seen pupils work to a point of 
exhaustion and then give up in hopeless despair. 
They may have written “on” for “one” or “though” 
for “thought”; when they looked up “on” and 
“though” in the dictionary of course they found 
them. Then the only thing to do was to have each 
word read very slowly. 

As another test, the writer often would purpose- 
ly misspell a word at the board and immediately the 
pupils would correct it, although they were not in- 
formed as to the writer’s purpose. Finding others’ 
mistakes was an easy matter. 

(6) Oral spelling drills gave them the idea of 
spelling by sound and also the idea of the syllables. 
They seldom omitted a syllable in oral spelling, 
though they frequently did in written spelling. The 
pupil who was the best oral speller in two tests 
ranked second highest in the number of misspelled 
words written during the year. 

(7) Using words in sentences was a good method 
to teach homonyms, the use of the apostrophe, and 
capital letters. The sentences should possess some 
literary value, however, and not be of the kind, 
“John went to town.” 

(8) The method of learning rules and applying 
them did not prove a success. The rule was often 
hard to learn and when it was learned there were 
almost as many exceptions to as examples of the 
rule. Not being familiar with the etymology of a 
word often makes the rule difficult to apply. Take 
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for instance the “ie rule.” It seemed that if a pupil 
learned the rule to-day, to-morrow he would be sure 
meet with such words as “glacier,” “leisure,” 
“seize,” etc., and be more confused than ever. 

(9) Keeping a list of their own misspelled words 
helped pupils not to commit the same error twice. 
‘Few of the pupils kept such a list, but were the ex- 
periment to be repeated, the writer would urge that 
such a list be alphabetically arranged and kept. 


Nature of Mistakes Made— 
An attempt was made to discover the na- 
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ture of the mistakes. In the first place some 
of the words misspelled were more gramma- 
tical errors than they were misspelled words. 
Out of a total of 3076 words misspelled, 208 
( 6 3-4 per cent) consisted in the wrong use 
of the apostrophe in the possessive, as 
“boy’s” for “boys’.” 5.1 per cent. of the er- 
rors consisted in using the small letter for the 
capital, or vice versa; in most cases it was the 
former. 11.4 per cent were misspelled 


y 
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proper nouns. This did not include errors in 
capitals, apostrophe, etc., merely errors in 
the letters comprising the word. Such words 
as Lucie, Darnay, Johnston, Smyth, etc., 
could not be found in the dictionaries they 
used. While misspelling proper nouns did 
not put the pupil in the “hospital,” yet 
when he was in, he had to spell correctly all 
the proper nouns he had missed. 


(Continued on page 60) 


A Teachers’ Referendum on the Retarded Pupil 


BY CHESTER L. CARLISLE, M. Da. U. S. Public Health Service ; Director Oregon State Survey of Mental Defect, Delinquency and Dependency 











UBNORMAL individuals, rep- 
resented chiefly in the teach- 
er’s world by the over-age 
eevee} grade-retarded pupil, do not 
Ray a fee exist as odd specimens sepa- 
gag rate from the rest of human- 
ity. We find that there are all degrees of 
gradation in mental deficiency and inferior- 
ity. It is the “mild” cases which cause most 
trouble, pain and humiliation to the chil- 
dren themselves, to relatives, and to teachers, 
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because they have been unrecognized. They: 


must receive our careful consideration in the 
future if any real advance is to be made in 
pedagogical methods or indeed in the whole 
field of child hygiene: efforts which should 
follow the child through his home-life, his 
school, and his vocational environment until 
he is permanently settled as a happy, con- 
structive unit of his own group. It is because 
the educators of every state occupy a position 
of such strategic importance in all efforts to 
raise the standards of our citizenry and to 
promote social and mental hygiene that it is 
of first importance to engage their early and 
active co-operation in an attempted solution 
of the over-age retardation problem in 
schools. 

Profiting by the draft board findings re- 
garding mental defect and its relation to de- 
linquency and dependency, the state legisla- 
ture in 1919 authorized the University of 
Oregon to conduct a state-wide survey, cover- 
ing over 96,000 square miles. The United 
States Public Health Service, long interested 
in problems of mental and physical hygiene, 
agreed to co-operate in this project for social 
betterment. An officer was sent out to act 
as director of the survey and headquarters 
were established in Eugene, at the Uni- 
versity. 

Lack of appropriation for a paid staff at 
first seemed an almost insuperable obstacle 
to success, but this very lack was used as a 
lever to lift citizens into personal touch with 
the project. The request was made of all 
whose aid was desired that they serve with- 
out remuneration. Every teacher, lawyer, 
clergyman and physician, every state, county, 
and municipal officer, every official of special 
social groups, clubs, and organizations, in- 
cluding the American Red Cross, and every 
other public-spirited citizen was enlisted. To 


_each of these was issued a certificate, bearing 


the seals of the State and the University, and 


the signature of the Public Health Service. 


The “special voluntary assistants” were 
requested to fill out and return to headquar- 
ters special data cards, designed to cover all 
possible combinations of inefficient, abnor- 
mal, sick, and retarded conduct. These were 
intended to furnish a framework on which 
to construct the personal and family history 
of the individual. Teachers were asked to 





THE OREGON VOLUNTEERS’ 
CERTIFICATE 


Reposing special confidence in the dis- 
cernment, integrity and patriotism of 
, he is hereby requested 
to act as Special Voluntary Assistant 
to the State Survey of Mental Defect, 
Delinquency and Dependency, serving 
without remuneration from a sense of 
high citizenship and patriotism in ac- 
cordance with Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 28: 


Be It Resolved, by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon, the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring: 

Whereas, there is in Oregon, as in every 
other state, a large number of dependent, de- 
fective and delinquent people of whom only a 
small percentage of the most extreme types are 
cared for in institutions; and 

Whereas, the experience of draft boards has 
shown the members of these groups who are at 
large to be not only a source of weakness but 
a positive liability to the state and nation on 
account of their incapacity to fight and limited 
ability for work; and 

Whereas, the experience of relief agencies, 
juvenile courts, poor farms, jails and all other 
agencies caring for dependents, defectives and 
delinquents shows that, whether in institutions 
or at large, these classes are a constantly in- 
creasing drain on the finances, health, morals 
and every other resource of the state; and 
when improperly cared for contribute to social 
and political unrest; and 

Whereas, it is the duty of the state to be just 
and merciful to its unfortunates and at the 
same time to promote the best interests of the 
state as a whole by preventing as far as pos- 
sible the increase in numbers of dependents, 
defectives and delinquents; and 

Whereas, the University of Oregon has in- 
dicated its willingness to serve the state by 
making a survey of dependency, defectiveness 
and delinquency, including public and private 
institutions and agencies dealing with such 
classes, in order to determine the extent and 
causes of said dependency, defectiveness and 
delinquency and to suggest ways and means 
for reducing the state’s burden from these 
sources; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the University of Oregon is 
hereby granted authority to make such survey, 
and is requested to report the result of its 
study with recommended legislation to the 
next regular legislative assembly, with the un- 
derstanding that the University will conduct 
this study according to its own plan, and that 
the state will be asked for no appropriations 
for this purpose. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state 
February 27, 1919. 














send in a card for every child over-age for 
his grade and, under the caption “cause,” 
to tell what they believed was the underly- 
ing reason for backwardness in each case; 
indicating particularly cases where failure 
to progress was ascribed to mental dulling, 
defect, or other deviation. This gave an 
opportunity for a free expression of ideas by 
thousands of educators whose individual en- 
vironments were as diverse as_ possible. 
The cards went not only to cities and towns, 
but to itinerant lumber camps and inacces- 
sible schools. Altogether, more than 45,000 
of them were sent out during the summer 
of 1920 on request of the volunteers. Fifty- 
six hundred teachers asked for them. 

This co-operative plan of gathering socio- 
logical and pedagogical data has opened up 
new avenues for future activities. The 
meaning of mental hygiene has received a 
new and wider interpretation. If we grant 
that the end and aim of all modern pedagogi- 
cal movements is the training of the boy and 
the girl by the best possible methods to attain 
the highest level of which they are capable, 
physically and mentally, then we must grant 
that the over-age pupil represents always a 
potential social liability. He is one who has 
been unable to meet the demands of his en- 
vironment, the schoolroom. To-morrow he 
may be unable to meet the demands of the 
community. The enormous influence of 
the teacher in promoting civic health needs 
no comment. Every teacher who has over- 
age-grade pupils has an opportunity to ex- 
ercise constantly all her insight, tact and 
training in diagnosing abnormal traits and 
discovering their cause, whether environ- 
mental or hereditary. 

The Oregon state survey is the response of 
an entire state that has awakened to the 
meaning of inefficiency and failure in every- 
day life. Rural communities and cities, the 
state and the nation, all are vitally interested 
in determining causes and relieving condi- 
tions that lead to sickness, to pupil retarda- 
tion and to complete failure in life. At the 
present time the state of Oregon, where all 
important legislative questions are subject to 
the referendum, is, in effect, conducting a 
sociological referendum, participated in by 
all qualified citizens, on the basic meaning 
and cause of mental, physical, and social 
handicaps, with a view to improving the 
prospects for happiness and usefulness of 
large numbers of her citizens. 














SEESAW JOINTED TOY—THE DOGS 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened with roundheaded brass paper fasteners or bits of knotted cord. With a coping 
saw and some thin pieces of wood a wooden toy may be made. Small roundheaded screws are used for fastening the joints of the wooden toy. 
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Cinderella, or the Little Glass Sener 
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BY SUSIE M. BEST 


There was once a little maiden whose own dear mother 

San Wins father shortly after brought home another 

Pages wife, cold and haughty, had daughters of her 

Whe, grow and gay and thoughtless, had hearts as hard 
as stone. 


These maidens lolled and idled, their daily tasks they 
shirked, 
The while their little sister was always overworked. 
Because she swept the ashes and picked the cinders out, 
ie - her Cinderella, a name you’ve heard, no 
oubt. 


The proud ones dressed in velvet, and satin, s:\« and lace, 
But Cinderella wore cheap clothes in every sus’. of place; 
They went to balls and parties and had the gayest time, 
While Cinderella slaved away amid the dirt and grime. 


“— - a great thing happened: the King announced a 
a 

To do the young Prince honor, held in the palace hall. 
To this the two proud sisters an invitation had, 

And they were almost breathless, they were so very glad. 


They talked about their costumes, and planned what they 
would. wear; 

The eldest chose red velvet, and feathers for her hair; 

The second donned blue satin—it was a gorgeous gown— 

And on her head she fastened a brilliant, jeweled crown. 


Poor Cinderella watched them drive away in splendid 
state, 

And then beside the ashes she wept for her own fate; 

When suddenly before her the strangest Fairy stood! 

It was her own Godmother in queerest cap and hood! 


She said, “Dear Cinderella, you too shall have a chance, 

You too shall in the palace join in the merry dance; 

I'm giving you a carriage and everything you need, 

And in the palace with the Prince the grand parade 
you'll lead.” 


“et a yellow pumpkin and she touched it wand in 

and, 

And behold! it was a carriage all golden-lined and grand. 

Six a turned to horses, and the coachman was a 
rat, | 

While two lizards from the garden were the footmen 
sleek and fat! 


Then with her wand the Fairy touched the maiden’s 
ragged dress, 

And it became a garment whose worth you could not 
guess; 

It shimmered like a rainbow, it glittered like the dew, 

And on her feet were slippers made of shining glass and 
new. 


How fair was Cinderella! Like a Princess grand she 
looked; 

No one would ever know her for the maid who washed 
and cooked! 

The Fairy smiled, but warned her, “Ere midnight you 
must leave; 

If you don’t, my little lady, you’ll have cause enough to 
grieve. 


“Your coach will be a pumpkin, your horses will be mice, 
Your footmen will be lizards—that surely won’t be nice! 
Your dress will be the garment you wear on every day, 
And you'll be Cinderella—so be sure you don’t delay!” 


So Cinderella promised, and then away she rode; 

And when she reached the palace and entered the abode, 

The Prince advanced to meet her, and because she was so 
fair, 

He courtesied before her and loved her then and there. 


The evening was delightful, and the Prince attention paid 
To no one but the Princess, who was the cinder-maid! 
She watched the hour, and seeing that twelve o’clock was 


near, 
She slipped away and left them, nor cared though it 


seemed queer. 


At home she found the Fairy, and told her everything; 

“There’s another ball to-morrow—I’m invited by the 
King!” 

“You shall go,” the Fairy answered, “and in finer clothes 


than these, 
But hist! your folks are coming! Not a word of all this, 


please !”” 


First she touched the happy maiden, who became the 
cinder-lass, 
Without the shimmering costume and the slippers made 


of glass, 
Then she touched herself and vanished as the sisters 


entered in, 
Chattering loudly of the party and how splendid it had 


been. 








80 


They spoke to Cinderella and boasted of the ball, 

—_ the lovely unknown Princess, who had captivated 
all. 

Don’t you wish that you could see her?” “I do, indeed,” 
she said; 

Then they laughed at her and mocked her and ordered 
her to bed. 


The next night when the sisters had departed in a flurry, 

Came Cinderella’s Godmother and dressed her without 
hurry; 

When she reached the royal palace the Prince was at 
the door, 


Overjoyed indeed to see her and to dance with her once 


more. 


As he led her to his parents, all the guests came crowding 


round, 
For indeed no fairer maiden could in all the land be 


found; 
She had a splendid evening, but again, ere midnight 


came, 
She bade them all farewell and refused to tell her name! 


She arrived at home in safety, and the Fairy’s power was 


such 
She was turned to Cinderella by a single magic touch. 
When the sisters came in later they were bubbling with 


the news 
Of the grand mysterious Princess whom they knew the 


Prince would choose. 


“She’ll be there again to-morrow, she pledged the Prince 
her word; 
We were standing right beside them and her promises 


we heard. 
Don’t you wish that you could see her?” “I do, indeed,” 


she said, 
And again they laughed and mocked her and chased her 


off to bed. 


. Well, the third ball was the grandest and the sisters wore 


their best, 
But their costumes paled to nothing when the cinder- 


maid was dressed ; 
For the Fairy with her magic made her robe a perfect 


dream: 
It was made of gauzy silver, and with spangles was a- 


gleam. 


How she danced and laughed and frolicked! She had such 
a glorious time, 
That she quite forgot the hour till she heard the mid- 
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night chime; a 

Then alarmed—in great confusion—from the hall she 
ran away, 

“—- the Prince came running after, entreating her to 
stay. 


But he paused in great amazement, for the Princess was 
nowhere! 

Just a ragged little maiden was the only person there. 

But ah, ha! he spied a treasure right before him on the 


floor,— 
"Twas the pretty little slipper, made of glass, the Princess 
wore! 


To his heart the young Prince pressed it. “I will find the 


_ lovely maid, 
And I'll wed her and none other,” to himself he softly 


said. 

So the next day through the city heralds went with drum 
and horn, 

Seeking for the little lady who the slipper small had 
worn. 


“She whom the slipper fits,” they called, “shall be the 
Prince’s bride.” 

Then how the ladies pushed and pulled to stick their toes 
inside! 

But none of them could wear it.—Last of all the heralds 


struck 
The home of Cinderella, where the sisters tried their luck. 


When they’d failed, the heralds, turning, said to Cinder- 


ella, “Lass, 
Try your fortune with the others—try the slipper made 


of glass.” 
Straight she slipped her foot into it, and the heralds’ 


work was done, 
For the mate came from her pocket—the Prince the maid 


had won. 


Then sete the good Godmother with her magic wand 
in hand; 
Just a touch, and Cinderella was again the Princess 


grand! 
Then the sisters begged her pardon and she kissed them 


and forgave, 
For pretty Cinderella was as kind as she was brave. 


Then the Prince himself came for her and the wedding 
was at noon, 

And everyone was happy as the birds that sing in June! 

So the story now is ended. Indeed I hope we all 


May discover a Godmother and attend a royal ball! 
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HUMPETY - BUMPETY 


A TOY YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF 















Cut A STRIP OF FAIRLY HEAVY CLOTH 
THAT WILL BE ABOUT 4 INCHES HIGH. FIT AROUND 


BOX - AS ) 

















a 
---7 -< 











TAKE AN ORDINARY 

CYLINDRICAL BOX — 

SUCH AS COME FROM 
DRUG STORES 






















Why 
a 
FASTEN THE CLOTH TO BOX A BUTTON MAY 


WITH PAPER CLIPS AND BE USED ON TOP 
: GLUE 





4) THEN TIE UP TOP WITH 
STRONG THREAD OR CORD 
AND CUT OFF SURPLUS 








Drop A LARGE MARBLE 
INSIDE OF THE BOX AND 
THEN TIE UP THE BOTTOM 
IN THE SAME WAY. 

CLOTH ARMS CAN BE’ 
SEWED OR GLUED TO SIDES 





TRACE 
HUMPETY 
BUMPETY’S nan 
SMILING FACE’ oe 








THIN PAPER OR 
POSTER PAINT 




















WALZ 
Tip 


You've all heard of Humpety-Dumpety Th 


And how he had a hard fall 
Fram sitting too terribly close to the edge 


Of his Grandfather's high garden wall. 


Well- here is his fat little brother 
Humpelty- Bumpety- that is his name 


The more you bump him the better he feels 
dust try him in this little game. 





TAKE AN 
ORDINARY BOARD 
OR AN IRONING BoARD 
AND REST ONE END ON A 
CHAIR OR TABLE. STAND 
Humpery- Bumpety uP AT THE 
TOP ON HIS HEAD AND FLOP HIM OVER. 


. WATCH HIM FLAP HIS HANDS AND EXECUTE 
OMERSETS ALL THE WAY DOWN THE BOARD- 


Ut —, Up 


ttt Se ZA LAL EEE EKEEEZZEZE! CY IMM LL LZ 


J. T. Lemos 
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How to Teach “Darius Green and His Flying Machine” 


HERE never has been a time 

more auspicious for teach- 
ing the story of “Darius 
Green and His Flying-Ma- 
chine” than to-day. The 
World War brought the 
airplane into prominence. Every American 
boy and girl has been thrilled by the tales 
of daring aviators, and like Darius they too 
have wished that they might fly. The study 
of any project becomes richer and more 
interesting as we contrast it with similar 
projects previously attempted. Our boys 
and girls have all had an opportunity to 
see flying-machines at close range during 
the years of the war and since then, 
and they have all been curious to know 
more about them. With the first-hand 
knowledge obtained from observation to 
guide them, besides numberless pictures 
in books and magazines, our pupils to-day 
take a keen interest in the trials of Darius. 
When they know that the author of this 
humorous story, John Townsend Trow- 
bridge, first saw a flying-machine sixty 
years after he wrote “Darius Green,” when 
he was eighty-three years old, it stimulates 
in them a more hopeful, optimistic outlook 
upon life. They can’t help thinking that 
anything is possible if one has the “will to 
do” and is persistent in his efforts. 





Introductory Lessons 

The introductory lessons in “Darius Green and 
His Flying-Machine” should be carried on entirely 
independent of any text. A general discussion of 
flying-machines by the class and teacher may well 
fill a thirty-minute period or two shorter periods. 
The children should be asked to tell their exper- 
iences relative to flying-machines—where they saw 
them, how close they were to them, what kind of 
machines they were, and anything else that they 
can contribute. It will be surprising to most teach- 
ers to learn how much the children really do know 
about aviation. 

The teacher should ask the children to bring 
pictures of aircraft to show the class, after the dis- 
cussion of the first lesson is over. The general 
discussion on: the first day will not only stimulate 
interest but be a splendid medium for the social- 
ized recitation that we are interested in to-day. 
Each child will be anxious to have some fact to tell 
his classmates and all will be anxious to collect good 
pictures. 

It has always been a hobby of mine to collect and 
mount pictures for supplementary use in school 
work. For instance, I have thirty or forty pictures 
of flying-machines. Magazines during and since 
the war have contained excellent pictures of air- 
planes in action, in observation work, battle en- 
counters, movie stunts, etc. These shown to the 
children add their quota toward stimulating in- 
terest and help to enlarge knowledge of scientific 
progress. We hear much about visual instruction, 
as if it were a new discovery. It is not. Teachers 
have just failed to realize its potentialities. 

As the various pictures of aircraft are shown, 
many types will appear. Attention should be called 
to this variety and the name of each kind should 
be written on the board with an explanation. Such 
words as monoplane, biplane, hydroplane, etc., can 
be discussed. It is well to show the pupils how the 
advent of a new science increases the number of 
English words. I read recently that two hundred 
new words have been added to our language since 
the coming of aviation. 


BY ELIZABETH SMITH DENEHIE 


By the time the preliminary lessons are over 
some enterprising youngsters will want to model 
an airplane. Now we may add motor activity to 
the lesson by allowing the pupils to mold in clay 
various models of flying-machines. They also can 
make effective posters by cutting airplanes from 
white paper and mounting them on black paper. 
The idea of perspective was well thought out by 
one of my sixth grade boys who made a poster of 
six flying-machines in a squadron. 

At the third or the fourth lesson, depending on 
the length of the recitation period, I should begin 
the story of Darius. 

Assign the poem to be read in its entirety be- 
fore class time and call for the story in the chil- 
dren’s own words. This will quickly show whether 
they have caught the spirit of the ambitious Darius 
and also whether they understand the “type” of 
machine used by him. Ask the class to relate their 
own experiences in trying to fly. One child may 
tell how he jumped off a haystack holding to an 
open umbrella as a parachute, and another may 
tell how he made wings out of barbed-wire and old 
cloth. This interchange of confessions creates a 
sympathy for poor Darius and his attempt at fly- 
ing. 

The poem may be read through by the class to 
reinforce their conception of the story and for oral 
expression. Following this I should call upon dif- 
ferent members of the class to read all the parts 
of the story that are dialogue. It will be an un- 
natural class if some member does not now urge, 
“Let’s play this story.” 

The dramatic story, half tragic, half comic, lives 
when the children close their eyes and picture 
Darius up in the barn, turning slowly around and 
admiring his own genius as the builder of the first 
flying-machine. 

Now the class is ready to dramatize the play. 
Several lessons will be required if this is carefully 
done. 


Dramatization 
SCENE I. 


Darius is seated on a large box, in the barn 
loft, with hammer and nails, old umbrellas, wire, 
etc., lying about, and talking to himself as he 
works— 

Birds can fly, 

An’ why can’t I? 

Must we give in, 

’T the bluebird an’ phoebe 

Are smarter’n we be? 
Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller, 
An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler? 
Does the leetle, chatterin’, sassy wren, 
No bigger’n my thumb, know more than men? 

Jest show me that! 

Er prove’t the bat 
Has got more brains than’s in my hat. 
An’ I'll back down, an’ not till then! 


Darius pauses, holds up old umbrella, stretches 
himself, and settles back to continue his soliloquy— 


Ner I can’t see 
What’s th’ use o’ wings to a bumblebee, 
Fer to git a livin’ with, more’n to me;— 
Ain’t my business 
Important’s his’n is? 
That Icarus 
Was a silly cuss,— 
Him an’ his daddy Daedalus. 
They might ’a’ knowed wings made o’ wax 
Wouldn’t stan’ sun-heat an’ hard whacks; 
I’ll make mine o’ luther, 
Er suthin’ er other. 


Another pause. Darius yawns and puckers his 
face into a studious expression. He resumes work 
with needle and thread— 


But I ain’t goin’ to show my hand 
To mummies that never can understand 
The fust idee that’s big an’ grand. 

They’d ’a’ laft an’ made fun 


O’ Creation itself afore ’t was done! 
Reuben, Burke, Nathan, Jotham and Solomon 
come in, peek around the corner to see if the coast is 
clear and then mount one another’s backs to look 
through knot-holes and cracks. Suddenly Darius 
throws a dipper of water at a knot-hole, and the 
brothers fall back, Darius shouting— 


Take that! an’ ef ever ye get a peep, 
Guess ye’ll ketch a weasel asleep! 
Darius locks his strong-box, and in a sort of sing- 
song says— 
The weasel’s head is small an’ trim, 
An’ he is leetle an’ long an’ slim, 
An’ quick of motion an’ nimble of limb, 
An’ ef yeou’ll be 
Advised by me 
Keep wide awake when ye’re ketchin’ him! 
Exit Darius. 


SCENE II. 


Darius enters loft on day of his flight, saying— 
An’ now, hooray fer some fun! 
Darius, looking around barn to see he is not 
watched, continues to soliloquize— 
Now I shan’t go 
Along ’ith the fellers to see the show. 
I'll say I’ve got sich a terrible cough! 
An’ then, when the folks ’ave all gone off 
I'll hev full swing 
For to try the thing, 
An’ practyse a leetle on the wing. 


Enter Brother Nate, who in a surprised voice 
says— 
Ain’t goin’ to see the celebration?— 
Darius— 
No; botheration! 
I’ve got sich a cold—a toothache—I— 
My gracious!—feel’s though I should fly! 


Enter J — who in a bickering voice says— 
o! ‘ 
Guess ye better go. 


Darius— 
No! 
Shouldn’t wonder ’f yeou might see me, though, 
*Long ’bout noon, ef I git red 
O’ this jumpin’, thumpin’ pain ’n my head. 
Darius prepares to lie down, the brothers leave, 
and Darius plans for the first flight— 


I'll tell ye what! 
I'll fly a few times around the lot, 
To see how’t seems, then soon’s I’ve got 
The hang o’ the thing, ez likely’s not, 
I’ll astonish the nation, 
And all creation, 
By flyin’ over the celebration! 
Over their heads I’ll sail like an eagle; 
I'll balance myself on my wings like a sea-gull; 
I'll dance on the chimbleys; I’ll stan’ on the 
steeple; 
I'll flop up to winders an’ scare the people; 
I’ll light on the libbet’y-pole, an’ crow; 
An’ I'll say to the gawpin’ fools below, 
What world’s this ’ere 
That I’ve come near? 
Fer I’ll make ’em believe I’m a chap f’m the 
moon! 
An’ I'll try a race ’ith their ol’ bulloon. 


Cunningly Darius creeps from his bed, puts his 
hands to his head, and with a squint of his eye and 
a smile, says— 

I’m a gittin’ over the cold ’n my head. 

Jotham and Nate come close to the barn, thinking 
that Darius has told them a yarn. Jotham to Nate 
as they near the barn— 


What on airth is he up to, hey? 
Nate— 


Don’o’,—the’ ’s suthin’ er other to pay, 
Er he wouldn’t ’a’ stayed to hum to-day. 


Burke joins Nathan and Jotham, saying— 


His toothache’s all ’n his eye! 

He never’d miss a Fo-th-o’-July, 

Ef he hedn’t got some machine to try. 

Le’s hurry back and hide in the barn, 

An’ pay him fer tellin’ us that yarn! 
Burke, Nate, Jotham— 

Agreed! 

The three brothers decide to creep back through 
the orchard, along by the fences, crawl under 
the barn and poke their heads up through a hole 
in the floor. They quietly climb through the floor 
and go over to a corner of the barn where they 
can watch Darius without his seeing them. Reuben 
is the sentinel and reports what he sees— 

Keep dark! 
While I squint an’ see what the’ is to see. 

Darius puts on his wings and tail, walks carefully 
over to the window, “rigs” a springboard over the 
sill, and makes ready for his flight. Reuben, in a 
rasping whisper to brothers— : 


(Continued on page 64) 
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_ Dictionary Study in the Fourth Grade 


BY ANNA L, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is reprinted, with permission 

of publishers and author, from Miss Rice’s new book, ‘Outlines 
in Dictionary Study for Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Grades,’”’ published by The Gregg Publishing Company. 
HE minimum time required for a 
study of the dictionary, so far as 
fourth grade pupils are concerned, 
is one and one-half hours a week 
4 for eight weeks—a total of twelve 
hours. Below is an outline for use 
in that grade. 


The Alphabet 


1. Order of letters to be perfectly memorized 
by each pupil. Fourth grade children should 
learn to repeat the alphabet without hesitation 
or error, and to repeat it rapidly. Starting with 
any letter, they should be able to name one, 
two, or all of the letters following it without 
conscious effort. Most of this work should be 
individual. Before beginning this work teachers 
should write the alphabet on the blackboard, us- 
ing the script form of the small letters, and 
writing them all on one line. A few strips of 
cardboard, on which the alphabet is written in 
the same way, should be provided for the use 
of pupils who for any reason may be unable to 
see the blackboard distinctly. These copies should 
be kept before the children in all the alphabet 
drills, and also when teaching the use of the 
dictionary, as long as any members of the class 
have need of them. As a rule, the visual mem- 
ory is stronger than the auditory memory, but 
neither should be trained to the exclusion of the 
other. Since pupils can be tested individually by 
having them look away from the blackboard, there 
is no good reason why the alphabet should not re- 
main on it throughout the year. Indeed, this plan 
is commended to all teachers of fourth grade. 

2. All script forms, both capitals and small let- 
ters, to be memorized also, so that they can be writ- 
ten without a copy. As many penmanship lessons 
as are necessary should be devoted to practice in 
writing the alphabet. Observe what letters require 
most practice, and drill upon them. Q, X, and Z, 
both the capitals and the small letters, always re- 
quire considerable practice, because they are so in- 
frequently used in ordinary writing. These trou- 
blesome letters should be practiced in words as well 
as by themselves. 





Vowels 


1. Memorize the vowels in alphabetical order: 
a,e,i,o,u. (Make no mention of w or y.) 

2. Recall the long and the short sounds of each, 
using the diacritical marks. 

3. Teach, in words, the sounds represented by 


the dictionary symbols for the a in arm; the 
second e in ever; the o in orb; the oo in 
food; the oo in foot. Do not present these 


sounds as something new. Recall the child’s 
knowledge of phonics. Lead him to see that the 
only new thing is the mark over the letter or let- 
ters. Drill on lists of words containing these 
sounds, and use the words in sentences. Use the 
diacritical marks in all this work, in order that 
the mark and the sound it represents may become 
strongly associated in the child’s mind. Spend a 
few minutes daily for a week on one of these sound 
symbols before teaching the next. When all the 
symbols have been thus taught they should be re- 
viewed as often as necessary. 


Consonants 


1. Recall the two sounds of c, of g, and of s. Ex- 
plain respelling. Let pupils find in their diction- 
aries such words as cat, gem, and has, and discover 
that the k sound of c, the j sound of g, and the z 
sound of s are all indicated by the respelling. Give 
them quite a number of short words in which 
these sounds occur; have them find the words in 
their dictionaries, observe the respelling, and pro- 
nounce them. 


2. Have pupils also find in their dictionaries 
simple words containing ph, wh, qu, and x, and 
observe the respelling. They will find that ph equals 
f, wh equals hw, qu equals kw, and x equals ks or 
gz. (Review of phonics.) Let them find in their 
dictionaries a number of short words like phial, 
phantom, phonic, phlox, seraph, wheat, whey, whistle, 
quake, quench, quinsy, extra, convex, exist, and azle, 
words containing no new vowel symbols, and pro- 
nounce them as indicated by the respelling. 

(Note: At this stage of the work, children can- 
not be expected to find words in their dictionaries 
without some help from the teacher. Our object in 
finding these words being merely to illustrate 
sounds, teachers should save time by naming the 
page and column where each of the words will be 
found.) 


Syllabication 


For the present a syllable may be called “one of 
the parts of a word.” 

1. Teach pupils to recognize the number of syl- 
lables in the spoken word. Pronounce slowly and 
distinctly words of two, three, or four syllables, at 
first separating the syllables a little, but later pro- 
nouncing them in the usual manner, until they can 
readily determine the number of syllables in any 
ordinary word. Frequently pronounce a word of 
one syllable between the longer words. Explain 
that words of one syllable, however long, are never 
divided in writing. Illustrations: through, strength, 
drowned, brought, which, asked, laughed, stretched. 
Emphasize this point by placing one or two rather 
long monosyllables in the spelling lesson each day 
for at least a week, calling attention daily to the rea- 
son why they cannot be divided in writing. 

2. The syllabication of written words should be 
taught daily in the spelling lesson. The words 
selected for this lesson should be separated into their 
syllables for presentation and study. In oral spell- 
ing, pupils should indicate the syllables by pausing 
between them. When finally written from dictation, 
however, the words should always be written as 
wholes. If daily instruction in syllabication is given 
in the study and in the oral recitation of the spelling 
lesson, no special time need be spent here. The daily 
drill is by far the more effective. Teachers will often 
find it necessary to consult the dictionary in order to 
be certain as to the proper syllabication of words se- 
lected for the spelling lesson before placing them on 
the blackboard. In oral spelling insist upon correct 
syllabication by pupils. 


Accent 


The study of accent naturally follows the study 
of syllabication. Explain what is meant by accent. 
Train the child’s ear to recognize the accented syl- 
lable in the spoken word, and teach children to pro- 
nounce correctly written words in which the accent 
is marked. (One accent only in this grade.) Put 
list of words on the blackboard and use spelling 
books. Fourth-grade children do not easily detect 
accent in spoken words and it is difficult for them 
to place it where it belongs when pronouncing writ- 
ten words. Therefore the teaching of accent in this 
grade should usually be limited to words of two syl- 
lables; but thorough work should be done with these. 


The Hyphen 


Teach the uses of the hyphen. 

1. When a word is divided at the end of a line in 
writing. Since the division of words of more than 
one syllable occurs in practice mainly at the ends of 
lines, this use of the hyphen is best taught by using 
the ends of lines as examples. Children will thus 
learn to associate the hyphen with its most frequent 
use. 

2. In compound words. Teach the few compound 
words which fourth-grade children use-in writing. 
No others. Possibly the only ones which need to be 
taught here are the words to-day, to-morrow, to- 
night, good-by, and compound words expressing 
number, such as twenty-five. 


RICE, Principal of Lincoln School, Springfield, Mass. 


(Note: The hyphen is properly used only in the 
two ways indicated above. It should never be used 
to separate the syllables of words assigned for the 
spelling lesson.) 


Pronunciation 

Work for clear enunciation and a pleasing tone of 
voice, 

1. Drill frequently on common words often mis- 
pronounced, such as the following: often, again, 
against, nothing, forehead, mountain, hearth, bade, 
pillow, catch, eleven, fifth, which, loose, eighth, per- 
haps, drowned, height, almond, kept, column, at- 
tacked, apricot, doing, running, and other words end- 
ing in ing. Give special attertion to words contain- 
ing the long sound of uw, such as new, avenue, and 
Tuesday. It is suggested that pupils study but one 
of these words a day, in order that their attention 
may be focused upon that word. Let them find it in 
their dictionaries, decide upon its correct pronunci- 
ation, and use it orally in sentences, pronouncing it 
distinctly. As one by one the correct pronunciation 
of these and similar words is mastered by the class, 
the teacher might write them on the blackboard 
under some such heading as the following: ‘Words 
We Can Pronounce. Try Us.” Or, “We Specialize 
on These Words.” Teachers should keep in note- 
books lists of the common words most generally mis- 
pronounced by their pupils, to add to the list here 
given. 

2. Call attention to the key words. Have the 
children read and become familiar with them, the 
teacher supplying the correct pronunciation of words 
which contain sound symbols not yet taught. Un- 
consciously these symbols and the sounds they indi- 
cate will become associated in the child’s mind. 
Much individual work needs to be done here, as chil- 
dren will be taught from now on to refer to the 
key line whenever in doubt about the pronunciation 
of a word. This is simple ear training, and should 
be taught as the scale in music is taught. In order 
that children may understand the value of this work, 
give them a few short but unfamiliar words to find 
in their dictionaries, and show them how to get the 
pronunciation of each syllable by referring to the 
respelling and to the key words. Encourage them to 
independent effort in this direction. 


Meaning of Words 

Fourth-grade children should not be referred to 
their dictionaries to learn, unaided, the meaning of 
a word which may have, as noun, verb, or adjective, 
a number of different meanings. The study of defi- 
nitions is too difficult for this grade, though simple 
work can be done under the guidance of the teacher. 
The other work outlined is of such fundamental im- 
portance, however, that it seems wise to spend all 
the time upon it, and leave definitions for the higher 
grades. 


Use of Dictionary 

1. The use of the dictionary should be begun in 
the first lesson, and it should be continued daily 
throughout the year. The children who have a dic- 
tionary at home know its main uses, which are: to 
tell us how to spell words, how to pronounce them, 
and what they mean. Children should first be led 
to discover that all words beginning with the same 
letter are grouped, and that these groups are ar- 
ranged according to the letters of the alphabet, that 
is, alphabetically. Having learned these facts, let 
them compare the number of pages given to the 
various letters (in a general way), and afterwards 
find out what letter comes in the middle of the book, 
what one halfway to the middle, and what one half- 
way between the middle and the end. Indicate very 
clearly, in the alphabet on the blackboard, the letters 
thus found. Indicate them also on any other copies 
of the alphabet which pupils may be using. Then 
drill for a few minutes upon opening the book quick- 
ly at a given letter. Continue this drill daily until 


pupils have learned to find a given letter quickly. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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How to Teach “Darius Green and His Flying Machine” 


HERE never has been a time 

more auspicious for teach- 
ing the story of “Darius 
Green and His Flying-Ma- 
chine” than to-day. The 
’ World War brought the 
airplane into prominence. Every American 
boy and girl has been thrilled by the tales 
of daring aviators, and like Darius they too 
have wished that they might fly. The study 
of any project becomes richer and more 
interesting as we contrast it with similar 
projects previously attempted. Our boys 
and girls have all had an opportunity to 
see flying-machines at close range during 
the years of the war and since then, 
and they have all been curious to know 
more about them. With the first-hand 
knowledge obtained from observation to 
guide them, besides numberless pictures 
in books and magazines, our pupils to-day 
take a keen interest in the trials of Darius. 
When they know that the author of this 
humorous story, John Townsend Trow- 
bridge, first saw a flying-machine sixty 
years after he wrote “Darius Green,” when 
he was eighty-three years old, it stimulates 
in them a more hopeful, optimistic outlook 
upon life. They can’t help thinking that 
anything is possible if one has the “will to 
do” and is persistent in his efforts. 





’ Introductory Lessons 

The introductory lessons in “Darius Green and 
His Flying-Machine” should be carried on entirely 
independent of any text. A general discussion of 
flying-machines by the class and teacher may well 
fill a thirty-minute period or two shorter periods. 
The children should be asked to tell their exper- 
iences relative to flying-machines—where they saw 
them, how close they were to them, what kind of 
machines they were, and anything else that they 
can contribute. It will be surprising to most teach- 
ers to learn how much the children really do know 
about aviation. 

The teacher should ask the children to bring 
pictures of aircraft to show the class, after the dis- 
cussion of the first lesson is over. The general 
discussion on: the first day will not only stimulate 
interest but be a splendid medium for the social. 
ized recitation that we are interested in to-day. 
Each child will be anxious to have some fact to tell 
his classmates and all will be anxious to collect good 
pictures. 

It has always been a hobby of mine to collect and 
mount pictures for supplementary use in school 
work. For instance, I have thirty or forty pictures 
of flying-machines. Magazines during and since 
the war have contained excellent pictures of air- 
planes in action, in observation work, battle en- 
counters, movie stunts, etc. These shown to the 
children add their quota toward stimulating in- 
terest and help to enlarge knowledge of scientific 
progress. We hear much about visual instruction, 
as if it were a new discovery. It is not. Teachers 
have just failed to realize its potentialities. 

As the various pictures of aircraft are shown, 
many types will appear. Attention should be called 
to this variety and the name of each kind should 
be written on the board with an explanation. Such 
words as monoplane, biplane, hydroplane, etc., can 
be discussed. It is well to show the pupils how the 
advent of a new science increases the number of 
English words. I read recently that two hundred 


new words have been added to our language since 
the coming of aviation. 


BY ELIZABETH SMITH DENEHIE 


By the time the preliminary lessons are over 
some enterprising youngsters will want to model 
an airplane. Now we may add motor activity to 
the lesson by allowing the pupils to mold in clay 
various models of flying-machines. They also can 
make effective posters by cutting airplanes from 
white paper and mounting them on black paper. 
The idea of perspective was well thought out by 
one of my sixth grade boys who made a poster of 
six flying-machines in a squadron. 

At the third or the fourth lesson, depending on 
the length of the recitation period, I should begin 
the story of Darius. 

Assign the poem to be read in its entirety be- 
fore class time and call for the story in the chil- 
dren’s own words. This will quickly show whether 
they have caught the spirit of the ambitious Darius 
and also whether they understand the “type” of 
machine used by him. Ask the class to relate their 
own experiences in trying to fly. One child may 
tell how he jumped off a haystack holding to an 
open umbrella as a parachute, and another may 
tell how he made wings out of barbed-wire and old 
cloth. This interchange of confessions creates a 
sympathy for poor Darius and his attempt at fly- 
ing. 

The poem may be read through by the class to 
reinforce their conception of the story and for oral 
expression. Following this I should call upon dif- 
ferent members of the class to read all the parts 
of the story that are dialogue. It will be an un- 
natural class if some member does not now urge, 
“Let’s play this story.” 

The dramatic story, half tragic, half comic, lives 
when the children close their eyes and picture 
Darius up in the barn, turning slowly around and 
admiring his own genius as the builder of the first 
flying-machine. 

Now the class is ready to dramatize the play. 
Several lessons will be required if this is carefully 
done. 


Dramatization 
SCENE I. 


Darius is seated on a large box, in the barn 
loft, with hammer and nails, old umbrellas, wire, 
etc., lying about, and talking to himself as he 
works— 

Birds can fly, 

An’ why can’t I? 

Must we give in, 

’T the bluebird an’ phoebe 

Are smarter’n we be? 
Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller, 
An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler? 
Does the leetle, chatterin’, sassy wren, 
No bigger’n my thumb, know more than men? 

Jest show me that! 

Er prove’t the bat 
Has got more brains than’s in my hat. 
An’ I’ll back down, an’ not till then! 


Darius pauses, holds up old umbrella, stretches 
himself, and settles back to continue his soliloquy— 


Ner I can’t see 
What’s th’ use o’ wings to a bumblebee, 
Fer to git a livin’ with, more’n to me;— 
Ain’t my business 
Important’s his’n is? 
That Icarus 
Was a silly cuss,— 
Him an’ his daddy Daedalus. 
They might ’a’ knowed wings made o’ wax 
Wouldn’t stan’ sun-heat an’ hard whacks; 
I’ll make mine o’ luther, 
Er suthin’ er other. 


Another pause. Darius yawns and puckers his 
face into a studious expression. He resumes work 
with needle and thread— 


But I ain’t goin’ to show my hand 
To mummies that never can understand 
The fust idee that’s big an’ grand. 

They’d ’a’ laft an’ made fun 


O’ Creation itself afore ’t was done! : 
Reuben, Burke, Nathan, Jotham and Solomon 
come in, peek around the corner to see if the coast is 
clear and then mount one another’s backs to look 
through knot-holes and cracks. Suddenly Darius 
throws a dipper of water at a knot-hole, and the 
brothers fall back, Darius shouting— 


Take that! an’ ef ever ye get a peep, 
Guess ye’ll ketch a weasel asleep! 
Darius locks his strong-box, and in a sort of sing- 
song says— 
The weasel’s head is small an’ trim, 
An’ he is leetle an’ long an’ slim, 
An’ quick of motion an’ nimble of limb, 
An’ ef yeou’ll be 
Advised by me 
Keep wide awake when ye’re ketchin’ him! 


Exit Darius. 


SCENE II. 


Darius enters loft on day of his flight, saying— 
An’ now, hooray fer some fun! 
Darius, looking around barn to see he is not 
watched, continues to soliloquize— 
Now I shan’t go 
Along ’ith the fellers to see the show. 
I’ll say I’ve got sich a terrible cough! 
An’ then, when the folks ’ave all gone off 
T’ll hev full swing 
For to try the thing, 
An’ practyse a leetle on the wing. 


Enter Brother Nate, who in a surprised voice 
says— 
Ain’t goin’ to see the celebration?— 
Darius— 
No; botheration! 
I’ve got sich a cold—a toothache—I— 
My gracious !—feel’s though I should fly! 


Enter J ry who in a bickering voice says— 
o! i 
Guess ye better go. 


Darius— 
No! 
Shouldn’t wonder ’f yeou might see me, though, 
’Long ’bout noon, ef I git red 
O’ this jumpin’, thumpin’ pain ’n my head. 
Darius prepares to lie down, the brothers leave, 
and Darius plans for the first flight— 


T’ll tell ye what! 
I'll fly a few times around the lot, 
To see how’t seems, then soon’s I’ve got 
The hang o’ the thing, ez likely’s not, 
I’ll astonish the nation, 
And all creation, 
By flyin’ over the celebration! 
Over their heads I’ll sail like an eagle; 
I'll balance myself on my wings like a sea-gull; 
I'll dance on the chimbleys; I’ll stan’ on the 
steeple; 
I'll flop up to winders an’ scare the people; 
I'll light on the libbet’y-pole, an’ crow; 
An’ I'll say to the gawpin’ fools below, 
What world’s this ’ere 
That I’ve come near? 
Fer I’ll make ’em believe I’m a chap f’m the 
moon! 
An’ I'll try a race ’ith their ol’ bulloon. 


Cunningly Darius creeps from his bed, puts his 
hands to his head, and with a squint of his eye and 
a smile, says— 

I’m a gittin’ over the cold ’n my head. 

Jotham and Nate come close to the barn, thinking 
that Darius has told them a yarn. Jotham to Nate 
as they near the barn— 

What on airth is he up to, hey? 


Nate— 
Don’o’,—the’ ’s suthin’ er other to pay, 
Er he wouldn’t ’a’ stayed to hum to-day. 

Burke joins Nathan and Jotham, saying— 

His toothache’s all ’n his eye! 

He never’d miss a Fo-th-o’-July, 

Ef he hedn’t got some machine to try. 

Le’s hurry back and hide in the barn, 

An’ pay him fer tellin’ us that yarn! 
Burke, Nate, Jotham— 

Agreed! 

The three brothers decide to creep back through 
the orchard, along by the fences, crawl under 
the barn and poke their heads up through a hole 
in the floor. They quietly climb through the floor 
and go over to a corner of the barn where they 
can watch Darius without his seeing them. Reuben 
is the sentinel and reports what he sees— 


Keep dark! 
While I squint an’ see what the’ is to see. 
Darius puts on his wings and tail, walks carefully 
over to the window, “rigs” a springboard over the 
sill, and makes ready for his flight. Reuben, in a 
rasping whisper to brothers— ; 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Dictionary Study in the Fourth Grade. 


BY ANNA L. RICE, Principal of Lincoln School, Springfield, Mass. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is reprinted, with permission 
of publishers and author, from Miss Rice’s new book, ‘‘Outlines 
in Dictionary Study for Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Grades,’”’ published by The Gregg Publishing Company. 

iC <a oe minimum time required for a 
# study of the dictionary, so far as 
fourth grade pupils are concerned, 
is one and one-half hours a week 
4 for eight weeks—a total of twelve 
hours. Below is an outline for use 
in that grade. 


The Alphabet 


1. Order of letters to be perfectly memorized 
by each pupil. Fourth grade children should 
learn to repeat the alphabet without hesitation 
or error, and to repeat it rapidly. Starting with 
any letter, they should be able to name one, 
two, or all of the letters following it without 
conscious effort. Most of this work should be 
individual. Before beginning this work teachers 
should write the alphabet on the blackboard, us- 
ing the script form of the small letters, and 
writing them all on one line. A few strips of 
cardboard, on which the alphabet is written in 
the same way, should be provided for the use 
of pupils who for any reason may be unable to 
see the blackboard distinctly. These copies should 
be kept before the children in all the alphabet 
drills, and also when teaching the use of the 
dictionary, as long as any members of the class 
have need of them. As a rule, the visual mem- 
ory is stronger than the auditory memory, but 
neither should be trained to the exclusion of the 
other. Since pupils can be tested individually by 
having them look away from the blackboard, there 
is no good reason why the alphabet should not re- 
main on it throughout the year. Indeed, this plan 
is commended to all teachers of fourth grade. 

2. All script forms, both capitals and small let- 
ters, to be memorized also, so that they can be writ- 
ten without a copy. As many penmanship lessons 
as are necessary should be devoted to practice in 
writing the alphabet. Observe what letters require 
most practice, and drill upon them. Q, X, and Z, 
both the capitals and the small letters, always re- 
quire considerable practice, because they are so in- 
frequently used in ordinary writing. These trou- 
blesome letters should be practiced in words as well 
as by themselves. 





Vowels 


1. Memorize the vowels in alphabetical order: 
a,e,i,o,u. (Make no mention of w or y.) 

2. Recall the long and the short sounds of each, 
using the diacritical marks. 

3. Teach, in words, the sounds represented by 
the dictionary symbols for the a in arm; the 
second e in ever; the o in orb; the oo in 
food; the oo in foot. Do not present these 
sounds as something new. Recall the child’s 
knowledge of phonics. Lead him to see that the 
only new thing is the mark over the letter or let- 
ters. Drill on lists of words containing these 
sounds, and use the words in sentences. Use the 
diacritical marks in all this work, in order that 
the mark and the sound it represents may become 
strongly associated in the child’s mind. Spend a 
few minutes daily for a week on one of these sound 
symbols before teaching the next. When all the 
symbols have been thus taught they should be re- 
viewed as often as necessary. 


Consonants 

1. Recall the two sounds of c, of g, and of s. Ex- 
plain respelling. Let pupils find in their diction- 
aries such words as cat, gem, and has, and discover 
that the k sound of c, the j sound of g, and the z 
sound of s are all indicated by the respelling. Give 
them quite a number of short words in which 
these sounds occur; have them find the words in 
their dictionaries, observe the respelling, and pro- 
nounce them. 


2. Have pupils also find in their dictionaries 
simple words containing ph, wh, qu, and x, and 
observe the respelling. They will find that ph equals 
f, wh equals hw, qu equals kw, and x equals ks or 
gz. (Review of phonics.) Let them find in their 
dictionaries a number of short words like phial, 
phantom, phonic, phlox, seraph, wheat, whey, whistle, 
quake, quench, quinsy, extra, convex, exist, and azle, 
words containing no new vowel symbols, and pro- 
nounce them as indicated by the respelling. 

(Note: At this stage of the work, children can- 
not be expected to find words in their dictionaries 
without some help from the teacher. Our object in 
finding these words being merely to _ illustrate 
sounds, teachers should save time by naming the 
page and column where each of the words will be 
found.) 

Syllabication 

For the present a syllable may be called “‘one of 
the parts of a word.” 

1. Teach pupils to recognize the number of syl- 
lables in the spoken word. Pronounce slowly and 
distinctly words of two, three, or four syllables, at 
first separating the syllables a little, but later pro- 
nouncing them in the usual manner, until they can 
readily determine the number of syllables in any 
ordinary word. Frequently pronounce a word of 
one syllable between the longer words. Explain 
that words of one syllable, however long, are never 
divided in writing. Illustrations: through, strength, 
drowned, brought, which, asked, laughed, stretched. 
Emphasize this point by placing one or two rather 
long monosyllables in the spelling lesson each day 
for at least a week, calling attention daily to the rea- 
son why they cannot be divided in writing. 

2. The syllabication of written words should be 
taught daily in the spelling lesson. The words 
selected for this lesson should be separated into their 
syllables for presentation and study. In oral spell- 
ing, pupils should indicate the syllables by pausing 
between them. When finally written from dictation, 
however, the words should always be written as 
wholes. If daily instruction in syllabication is given 
in the study and in the oral recitation of the spelling 
lesson, no special time need be spent here. The daily 
drill is by far the more effective. Teachers will often 
find it necessary to consult the dictionary in order to 
be certain as to the proper syllabication of words se- 
lected for the spelling lesson before placing them on 
the blackboard. In oral spelling insist upon correct 
syllabication by pupils. 


Accent 


The study of accent naturally follows the study 
of syllabication. Explain what is meant by accent. 
Train the child’s ear to recognize the accented syl- 
lable in the spoken word, and teach children to pro- 
nounce correctly written words in which the accent 
is marked. (One accent only in this grade.) Put 
list of words on the blackboard and use spelling 
books. Fourth-grade children do not easily detect 
accent in spoken words and it is difficult for them 
to place it where it belongs when pronouncing writ- 
ten words. Therefore the teaching of accent in this 
grade should usually be limited to words of two syl- 
lables; but thorough work should be done with these. 


The Hyphen 


Teach the uses of the hyphen. 

1. When a word is divided at the end of a line in 
writing. Since the division of words of more than 
one syllable occurs in practice mainly at the ends of 
lines, this use of the hyphen is best taught by using 
the ends of lines as examples. Children will thus 
learn to associate the hyphen with its most frequent 
use. 


2. In compound words. Teach the few compound 


words which fourth-grade children use-in writing. 
No others. Possibly the only ones which need to be 
taught here are the words to-day, to-morrow, to- 
night, good-by, and compound words 
number, such as twenty-five. 


expressing 


(Note: The hyphen is properly used only in the 
two ways indicated above. It should never be used 
to separate the syllables of words assigned for the 
spelling lesson.) 


Pronunciation 


Work for clear enunciation and a pleasing tone of 
voice. 

1. Drill frequently on common words often mis- 
pronounced, such as the following: often, again, 
against, nothing, forehead, mountain, hearth, bade, 
pillow, catch, eleven, fifth, which, loose, eighth, per- 
haps, drowned, height, almond, kept, column, at- 
tacked, apricot, doing, running, and other words end- 
ing in ing. Give special attention to words contain- 
ing the long sound of u, such as new, avenue, and 
Tuesday. It is suggested that pupils study but one 
of these words a day, in order that their attention 
may be focused upon that word. Let them find it in 
their dictionaries, decide upon its correct pronunci- 
ation, and use it orally in sentences, pronouncing it 
distinctly. As one by one the correct pronunciation 
of these and similar words is mastered by the class, 
the teacher might write them on the blackboard 
under some such heading as the following: ‘Words 
We Can Pronounce. Try Us.” Or, “We Specialize 
on These Words.” Teachers should keep in note- 
books lists of the common words most generally mis- 
pronounced by their pupils, to add to the list here 
given. 

2. Call attention to the key words. Have the 
children read and become familiar with them, the 
teacher supplying the correct pronunciation of words 
which contain sound symbols not yet taught. Un- 
consciously these symbols and the sounds they indi- 
cate will become associated in the child’s mind. 
Much individual work needs to be done here, as chil- 
dren will be taught from now on to refer to the 
key line whenever in doubt about the pronunciation 
of a word. This is simple ear training, and should 
be taught as the scale in music is taught. In order 
that children may understand the value of this work, 
give them a few short but unfamiliar words to find 
in their dictionaries, and show them how to get the 
pronunciation of each syllable by referring to the 
respelling and to the key words. Encourage them to 
independent effort in this direction. 


Meaning of Words 


Fourth-grade children should not be referred to 
their dictionaries to learn, unaided, the meaning of 
a word which may have, as noun, verb, or adjective, 
a number of different meanings. The study of defi- 
nitions is too difficult for this grade, though simple 
work can be done under the guidance of the teacher. 
The other work outlined is of such fundamental im- 
portance, however, that it seems wise to spend all 
the time upon it, and leave definitions for the higher 
grades. 

Use of Dictionary 

1. The use of the dictionary should be begun in 
the first lesson, and it should be continued daily 
throughout the year. The children who have a dic- 
tionary at home know its main uses, which are: to 
tell us how to spell words, how to pronounce them, 
and what they mean. Children should first be led 
to discover that all words beginning with the same 
letter are grouped, and that these groups are ar- 
ranged according to the letters of the alphabet, that 
is, alphabetically. Having learned these facts, let 
them compare the number of pages given to the 
various letters (in a general way), and afterwards 
find out what letter comes in the middle of the book, 
what one halfway to the middle, and what one half- 
way between the middle and the end. Indicate very 
clearly, in the alphabet on the blackboard, the letters 
thus found. Indicate them also on any other copies 
of the alphabet which pupils may be using. Then 
drill for a few minutes upon opening the book quick- 
ly at a given letter. Continue this drill daily until 
pupils have learned to find a given letter quickly. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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CINDERELLA 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these 
outlines may be given children to trace, color, cut, and 
mount. The fair-haired Cinderella wears a red dress and 
red shoes. The Godmother is all in black, except for the 
white ruffled cap showing below her hat. Her wand is 
black, tipped with a gilt star. Paint the pumpkin orange, 
the rat and mice soft gray, and the lizards green. Mount 
as shown, using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper, 36 in. x 
14in. Draw pencil lines to represent the reins. 


Des s INroce Cleaveland, 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these inconvenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work, Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in fu!] size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents. 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas 


Little Stories About Teachers 
I—Music Arranged For 


“Our deeds go with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes 
us what we are.” 


66 UT I plainly stated when I accepted this posi- 

B tion that I could not teach music.” 

“What did Mr. Butler say?” 

“He said it would be arranged for.” 

The principal sat quietly at her desk for several 
minutes, while the pretty, petite fifth grade teacher 
balled her handkerchief into a hard knot and cried 
softly but persistently. 

It was Friday afternoon of the first week of 
school. It had been a trying week. Both the 
principal and the fifth grade teacher were new in 
Boardman, and to both of them the school “sys- 
tem” was seeming something of an ogre and 
their world of school officers hard and unfair. 

After a few moments the principal again turned 
to the fifth grade teacher. 

“Yes, Miss Mayo, Mr. Butler told me that there 
had been some discussion of this question, though 
he could not recall just what was said. No doubt 
you are entirely within your rights when you refuse 
to teach music in your grade. No one can force 
you to do so, of course, nor could you be asked to 
resign for not complying. There is another side 
to the matter, however. 

“You had some kind of tentative understanding 
with regard to the teaching of music, but arrange- 
ments could not be made, and you are requested to 
make a special effort to teach it. The supervisor 
will give you special help; your work with your 
grade will be more leniently judged, for the super- 
intendent, supervisor, and I will feel that you have 
lent yourself to the needs of the school. The sym- 
pathetic appreciation and co-operation of each 
one of us would be yours. 

“On the other hand, if you refuse to do this, you 
will be the only teacher in the system who is hav- 
ing some one else do a part of her work for her—” 

“But it isn’t fair to say that,” came the interrup- 
tion between sobs, “for I’d do an equal amount of 
some other work for her.” 

“Yes, but it would still be true that she would 
be doing your work. There would still be the in- 
terruption to the two classrooms, the subjecting of 
two sets of pupils to one more teacher. Then, too, 
no teacher has volunteered to make the exchange 
with you. Must some teacher be forced into this 
extra duty? 

“And, Miss Mayo, there is another point you 
cannot afford to overlook:—You will have failed to 
co-operate in the very first thing that has come 
up. Perhaps you underestimate the many ramifica- 
tions of that.” 

“But I can’t afford to pay five dollars a lesson 
to learn something to teach here, when I said from 
the first that I couldn’t teach it.” 

“Miss Mayo, I know of no one else who could so 
well prepare you for this work as Miss La Gonda. 
She is an excellent teacher as well as an excellent 
supervisor. She has told you that she will care- 
fully outline the work and teach it to you, with no 
charge for her instruction.” 

“But I can’t teach music. I can’t.—I’d fail,— 
fail before my class,—and I just won’t do that.” 

“Oh no, Miss Mayo, you don’t mean that. You 
don’t mean that a young woman of your intel- 
ligence and training cannot learn what your fifth 
grade children can learn—learn enough to keep a 
little ahead of them, since you’l be having individu- 
al instruction; they, class instruction.” 

After a thoughtful pause the principal sug- 
gested: “Suppose we strike a bargain. For sev- 
eral weeks I’ll teach the music to your grade. You 
can be taking the work with Miss La Gonda in the 
meanwhile, and observing her work and mine with 
the class. Then, when you feel somewhat more 
sure of yourself, you may take the work and go on 
with it.” 

“But I can’t teach music.” 

“Have you tried?” 

No answer. 


“Well, you are tired now. Suppose you go home 
and think it all over—no doubt to-morrow the 
world will seem a better place to live in. We'll just 
leave the matter as it is to-night.” 


Miss Mayo rose, but lingered to say with stub- 
born resentfulness, “I can’t teach music. I told 
Mr. Butler that before I came, and he said it would 
be arranged for. Now you try to force me to do 





it. You can make me resign if you want to, but 
I can’t teach music and I just won’t fail before my 
class.” 

The principal rose, too. 

“Your music will be arranged for. Good evening, 
Miss Mayo.” 

The music was arranged for, and Miss Mayo went 
her defiantly resentful way. She was a good 
teacher, and she meant to do her work well. She 
did do her work well in the main, but when difficul- 
ties came, she could not now go to the principal in 
the same spirit she otherwise might have done. 
There was a lack of that understanding co- 
hesiveness so necessary for the best results. The 


The Teacher Speaks 
By Anna Matthews Cole 


There are so many lovely sights that I shall never see: 
Cities abroad and castles standing lenely by some 
stream, 
Exquisite paintings, tapestries rare-wrought in the 
far Louvre, 
Peoples and customs, books of verse and ancient pagean- 
try— 
So many, many lovely sights of which my heart must 
dream. 


And, too, there are so many sounds that I shall never 
hear: 
Concert and sacred theme, the artist's song that spurs 
the soul, 
Grown sluggish-wan, to leap again and catch am- 
bition’s flame 
And sound the note of victory. With no incentive near, 
Hew should my weary, weary mind reach forward to 
a goal? 


Help me, O Thou, to hold the vision clear and faultless 
there 

In that dim country schoolroom where my little life is 
cast, 

Where rew on row of tiny upturned faces earnestly 

Do look to me to mold the word-read image true and 
fair— 

Unseen, unpictured image of the present or long-past. 


Help me to grow a bit each year with each new arbor tree; 
To grow in understanding, courage, thought—and then 
to teach, 
Together with the love of books and far-off sight 
and sound, 
The charm of bud and bobolink and scenes 
around; 
Help me to keep untouched the hope those little ones 
may see 
The many, many lovely things that I shall never 
reach. 





principal felt that there was much to be said on 
Miss Mayo’s side, but she felt, too, a certain sense 
of injustice that she had been forced into the 
breach. She had prided herself on her ability to 
influence and “get along with” her teachers. She 
couldn’t forget that, in spite of all her efforts, she 
had failed in this first trial at Boardman of. her 
tact and skill. Because of Miss Mayo’s lack of re- 
sponsiveness, the winning of her spurs in this new 
system had been much more difficult, 

When at the end of the session, Miss Mayo asked 
to be assigned to the same work next year, she was 
told that departmental work was not approved in 
the Boardman system; and when she said she had 
decided that she could now teach the music herself, 
she was told that only teachers of a co-operative 
spirit were desired in the Boardman system. 

At the University Summer School that summer, 
Miss Mayo met Superintendent Blair. Personally, 
she attracted him, and her creditable record at 
the school satisfied him as to her ability. So Miss 
Mayo tossed her pretty head, deciding, mentally 
that she was “glad she hadn’t taught the old music. 
Now, she’d have a better position.” 

But before placing Miss Mayo’s name before his 
board, Superintendent Blair called up her former 
superintendent. Mr. Butler refused to recommend 
her. He said she had not been able to meet his re- 
quirements, or the principal’s; that because of her 
lack of sympathetic co-operation her grade had be- 
come a weak spot in the school. And Mr. Blair 
naturally decided to let the matter drop. 


In one way or another, this stigma followed Miss 
Mayo. Late in the fall, after several good openings 
had failed to materialize for her, and by a mere 
chance, she secured a position that she would not 


have accepted earlier. Embittered and resentful, 
her work fell below her former standard. Indeed, 
it took her years to work back to her former secure 
and satisfactory standing in the profession. 


Americanization Via the Parent-Teacher 
Association 
By A Superintendent’s Wife 


EDNESDAY evening had been set as the date 
for a reception to teachers, to be combined 
with the regular P. T. A. meeting. At the 

appointed hour the prospect was not promising; for 
a few minutes the rain came down in torrents. But 
soon the worst was over, and when I arrived at the 
schoolhouse there was a well-filled assembly room. 
As I entered the building I noticed a group of Boy 
Scouts drilling in the basement, under a very efli- 
cient leader. 

If we agree with the definition that “American- 
ization is the preparation of the hearts of the na- 
tive-born, properly to receive and befriend the 
foreign-born,’ then the members of this Associa- 
tion have been ‘‘Americanized.”’ During the busi- 
ness meeting the question of hot lunches was dis- 
cussed, with practical results. Some of the chil- 
dren are transported, some come from homes where 
the mothers are mill hands, and the ladies felt that 
something hot—soup, cocoa, milk, at the very least 
—ought to be made possible for every child at 
noon. The difficult problem of finding a suitable 
room for lunch was settled and arrangements made 
for the small equipment necessary. The teachers 
offered to take turns in supervision, training the 
children in cleanliness, table manners, and behavior. 
When one understands that the pupils in this school 
are largely of foreign parentage, representing 
many lands, one appreciates not only the size of 
the task, but its far-reaching influence. These 
children will carry their training into their homes 
in a thousand ways. 

At a previous meeting it was learned that many 
of the children live under conditions which make 
it impossible for them to prepare their home work 
in quiet, with proper light. The committee then 
appointed, reported at this meeting that they had 
arranged for the use of a well-lighted schoolroom 
five evenings a week, and that twenty members had 
signed for supervision one evening each month, to 
insure order and quiet. 

Another committee asked for coats and shoes for 
poor children whose condition they had investi- 
gated. This committee not only looks out for the 
needy, but it keeps a sharp eye on careless mothers 
who send their children to school underfed, un- 
tubbed, and improperly clothed. Some of the for- 
eign members do valuable work on this committee. 


After the usual introductions, speeches, and 
music, the floor was cleared for dancing. During 
an interval in the program the Boy Scouts had 
entered the room and quietly disposed themselves 
wherever there was a vacant chair. Now, they re- 
moved the chairs, assisted with the refreshments, 
and made themselves useful in many ways. They 
had worked two hours that afternoon carrying 
chairs, plants, plates, and all the other impedimenta 
necessary at such a time. I have no doubt that they 
carried them all back to their places the next day. 

During the entire evening I did not see one dis- 
courteous or unseemly act from those boys. Re- 
membering, again, that at least two-thirds of them 
are children of foreign-born mill hands, one catches 
a glimpse of what some of the influences here men- 
tioned mean to the boys and girls whose lives they 
touch. Not for a moment would I claim for the P. 
T. A. credit due to the very exceptional leader of 
this Scout group; but the Association made it 
possible for the boys to have this evening’s exper- 
ience, and I have no doubt the presence of the 
ladies was a telling factor in their education. 


One woman’s service especially impressed me. 
She is of the younger group and she and her hus- 
band came late because they had first attended 
prayer meeting. They both dance charmingly, and 
as they moved about that floor their culture and 
refinement set an unconscious standard for those 
unfledged boys and girls. When I met the wife, 
just as I was leaving, she said, “I don’t know 
whether I ought to be here. My days are so full 
that I can’t help with the preparations and I almost 
feel that it’s not fair to come and do nothing but 
dance with the boys.” I told her a bit of what I 
knew she was doing when she did “nothing but 
dance with the boys.” Perhaps you will feel that 
I am lacking in reverence, nevertheless I am going 
to say it: I believe that woman did just as fine a 
piece of work at the dance as she did in the prayer 
meeting. 

Senator Hoar, in his memorial to Senator Cush- 
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Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—V 
By Regina I. Zimmermann 


HE following outline is the fifth of a series of 
T outlines in United States History to be used in 

the grammar grades. The outlines are twofold 
in character, intended to provide both information 
and guidance. Such details as are necessary for a 
full understanding of a topic, and are not supplied 
by the ordinary text, are given in a brief form to 
serve as a summation for the child after the teacher 
has given a fuller discussion. Facts which are sup- 
plied by the average text are given in topical form 
and constitute the guidance part of the outline. 


The New England Colonies 


I Early history. 
A Attempts of the Plymouth Company. 
B_ Explorations of Smith. 

II Rise of the Puritans. 

A Separation of England from Catholic 
Church. Under Henry VIII England 
ceased to be a Catholic country. The 
Episcopal religion became the state re- 
ligion, with the ruler of the country as 
the head of the church. This became 
even more definite under Elizabeth, and 
all who did not conform were perse- 
cuted. 

B_ Religious parties. 

1 The Episcopalians, or Conserva- 
tives. 

2 The Catholics, those who still ad- 
hered to the old religion. 

8 The Puritans, or radicals, those 
who withdrew from the Church of 
England. 

a Those who merely wished to 
“purify” the church and do 
away with the ceremonies 
that resembled Catholicism. 

b The Separatists, those who 
wished the church to “sep- 
ate’ from the State. The 
latter had no right to control. 

C Persecution. 

1 The Separatists were punished 
more severely under James I than 

the other Puritans because of their 
belief in separation. 
Topic for Collateral Reading and Class 

Report— 

The Eatecmation in England. 
III The Plymouth colony. 

A The Pilgrims in Holland. 

1 Holland a refuge. Holland or the 
Netherlands had fought a long re 
ligious war against Spain. Because 
of this all religions were tolerated, 
though Holland was not as yet in- 

dependent of Spain. 

2 Scrooby congregation in Holland. 

8 Leaving of Holland—Reasons. 

B_ Emigration to America. 

1 on of land from Virginia Com- 

2 The. two ships. ‘ 

3 Voyage of the Mayflower. 

4 The landing. 

a Cape Cod. 

b Failure to turn south. 

e Choice of Plymouth. 


Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


5 The Mayflower Compact. 

a Need. 

b Terms. 

ec First governor. 

6 The first winter. 

7 Government. At first, all freemen 
united to elect officers; later, repre- 

sentatives sent. 

8 Slow growth of colony. 

a Climate. 

b Soil. 

e Exclusion of all who did not 
belong to Church. 

d Community system. Because 
of poverty colonists had 
mortgaged themselves to Vir- 
ginia Company. During first 
seven years all work done in 
common; surplus profits sent 
to company. At last contract 
was cancelled, colonists pur- 
chased shares, land was di- 
vided, and colony began to 
prosper. 

9 Relation with Indians. 

a Reasons for early peace. 

b Visit of Squanto and Samo- 
set. 

ec The First Thanksgiving. 

Topic for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 
The Revolt of the Netherlands. 
IV The Massachusetts Bay Company. 
A Persecution of the Puritans. 
B_ Founding of Salem. The old Plymouth 

Company, which had been founded in 

1606, was changed to the council of New 

England in 1620. A land grant was 

made to six men in 1628. Endicott, 

their leader, came out with sixty men 
and founded Salem. 
C Change to Massachusetts Bay Company. 

1 Land grant. 

2 Peculiar provision. Seat of govern- 
ment did not have to be in England, 
so company could transfer to Amer- 
ica. 

3 Reasons. Outwardly, company 
formed for trade, but real purpose 
was to establish a colony free from 
religious persecution. 

The great migration. 
Character of settlers. 
Founding of Boston. 
Government. 
a Officers. 
b Religious qualification. 
ce The first governor. 
Topic for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 
Charles I and Parliament. 
V_ Rhode Island. 
A Feeling of Puritans toward dissenters. 
B_ Roger Williams. 

1 Life. 

a Profession. 

b Character. 

ce Work in Salem. 

2 Doctrines. 

a Separation. 

b Ownership of land. 

e Toleration. 

3 Banishment and flight. 

4 Settlement of Providence. 
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C Anne Hutchinson. 

1 Life and character. 

2 Beliefs. 

3 Banishment. 

4 Purchase and settlement. 

_ D_ Union of all the settlements. 
Topic for Collateral Reading and Class 

Report— 

The Friendship of Canonicus. 
VI Connecticut. 

A Early settlements by Dutch. With her 
gradual freedom from Spain, Holland 
became a commercial nation. Trading 
posts were established in Connecticut. 
These were permitted by the English at 
first, because of her sympathy with Hol- 
land’s struggle for religious freedom 
from the hated Spanish rival. 

B Migration of Hooker to Hartford. 

1 Reasons. 

2 The colonists. 

3 The first constitution. 

C Founding of New Haven. 

D Other settlements. 

E Union of all the colonies in Connecticut. 

VII New oe and Maine. 

A Grant of land to Mason and Gorges. 

1 Original grant. 

2 Later division. 

B Maine. 

1 Slow growth of settlements. 

2 Kind of settlers. 

3 Absorption into Massachusetts. 

C New Hampshire. 

1 Settlements. 

2 Disputes over ownership. 

3 Union with Massachusetts. 

4 New Hampshire a royal province. 

5 Reunion with Massachusetts. 

VIII The New England Confederation. 

A Dangerous position of Connecticut. 

B_ Conditions in England. The struggle 
for power was being fought between 
Charles I and Parliament. Should the 
king win, attempts would be made to 
deprive New England of her political 
independence. 

C Exclusion of Maine and Rhode Island. 

D_ The Confederation. 

1 Colonies forming it. 

2 The constitution. 

a Representation. 

b Proportionate quotas. 

¢ Independence of each colony 
in local government. 

E Failure of Confederation. 

1 Injustice to Massachusetts. In 
spite of her large population she 
was allowed only two _ representa- 
tives. Refused to give her assist- 
ance in war against Dutch in 1653. 

IX Later history of New England. 

A — II suspects New England’s loy- 
alty. 

1 Independent attitude. 

2 Refuge given to judges who had 
sentenced Charles I to death. 

B The Royal Commission (July 23, 1664). 

1 Failure in Massachusetts. 
2 Treatment of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 
C Massachusetts loses her charter 
1 Charges against Massachusetts 
2 The charter revoked. 
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D_ Arrival of Andros. 
1 Position. 
2 Annulment of charters. 
8 Despotic rule. ‘ 

E The charters restored. With the flight 
of James II and the accession of Will- 
iam and Mary, Andros was _ deposed. 
New charters, not quite as liberal as 
before, were granted. 

Topic for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— ; 
The Story of ti:: Charter Oak. 
X New England life. 
A Geography. 
1 Coast line. 
2 Land surface, soil. 
3 Rivers. 
4 Climate. 
5 Effect on occupation, social life, and 
character of the people. 
B_ Industries. 
1 Farming. 
2 Manufacturing. 
3 Fishing. 
4 Ship building. 
5 Commerce. 
C_ Social conditions. 
1 Growth of towns. 
2 Democracy of people. 
3 Amusements. 
4 Travel. 
D_ Religion. 
1 Uniformity. 
2 Importance of ministers. 
3 Religious test for franchise. 
4 Observance of Sundays. 
5 The witchcraft delusion. 

a Effect of despondency and 
gloomy life of people on 
growth of superstition. 

b The trials in Salem. 

E Education. 

1 Public schools. 

2 Harvard College. 

3 Books and newspapers. 
F Government. 

1 Self-government. 

2 Town-meetings. 

3 Rigid laws. 


4 Suffrage. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 


Dress of the Puritans. 

School Books and School Days. 
Furniture in the Homes. 
Punishments. 

John Alden and Priscilla. 


References for the Teacher 
General References 


Elson, History of the United States (pp. 98-1380) ; 
James and Sanford, American History (pp. 50-66; 
88-103); Muzzey, American History (pp.35-52; 
72-79); McLaughlin, History of the American Na- 
tion (pp. 48-72); Forman, Advanced American 
History (pp. 56-78). 


Topical References 


I Thwaites, The Colonies (pp. 113-114); Fiske, 
The Beginnings of New England, Vol. I (pp. 
76-78). a * 

II Thwaites (pp. 114-116) ; Fiske, I (pp. 66-71) ; 

: oy History of England (Ch. XIII and 
is 
III Thwaites (pp. 116-124); Fiske, I (pp 72-75, 
79-87). 
IV Thwaites (pp. 124-132); Fiske, I (pp. 95- 
105). 


V Thwaites (pp. 132-136, 146-150); Fiske, I 
(pp. 114-120) ; 
VI = (pp. 140-146); Fiske, I (pp. 122- 
1 . 
VII Thwaites (pp. 150-153). 
VIII Thwaites (pp. 154-159, 161-164) ; 
(pp. 155-161, 197-198). 
IX oe (pp. 166-177); Fiske, I (pp. 253- 


Fiske, I 


Thwaites (pp. 179-194). 
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Suggested References for Children 


Chandler and Chitwood, Makers of American 
History; Gordy, Stories of Early American History; 
Pratt, The Early Colonies;*Paget, Bradford’s His- 
tory of the Plymouth Settlement; Coffin, Old Times 
in the Colonies; Eggleston, Our First Century; 
Guerber, Story of the Thirteen Colonies; Jenks, 
When America Was New; Moore, Pilgrims and 
Puritans; Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days; Earle, 
Home Life in Colonial Days. 


Source Readings 


All included in A. B. Hart’s American History 
Told by Contemporaries (Vol 1)—‘A Description 
of New England,” Captain John Smith (pp. 333 ff.) ; 
“Why the Pilgrims Left Holland,” Gov. William 
Bradford (pp. 340 ff.); “The First Landing at 
Plymouth,” Gov. William Bradford (pp. 345 ff.). 






A Little Pilgrim Lad 
By Julia M. Marin 


Poor little, wistful Pilgrim lad, 

’ Who stood on Holland’s shore 

While Father and Mother sailed away 

In the good ship “Speedwell,” one dark day,— 
Sailed for Southampton, there to join 

Many brave Pilgrims more! 








They would see the English port again 
And give her a rousing cheer; 

Then they would cross the western sea— 

The Atlantic of lure and mystery— 

With another ship, the ‘‘Mayfiower” called, 

While Nathan must wait a year. 







LS 






They would see the fabled Americas 
That the wealthy traders knew, 
Where gold was lavish everywhere 
And red men feathered their braided hair 
And painted their skins—that far-off land 
Where the curious corn plant grew. 








Out there was room for a lad to roam; 
’Twas not as here with the Dutch. 

There were woods of kingly pine and fir; 

There’d be homes to build, and change and stir. 

Oh, what could a well-knit, active lad 

Desire in the world so much! 








But Nathan must stay at his dull Dutch loom, 
“And remember not to grieve,” 
And earn, and learn, and in odd hours churn, 
And dwell with an English neighbor stern, 
While little sister might go along, 
Being too young to leave. 







Ahead there loomed a long, long year. 

But it dragged to an end at last, 
And he set his foot in the strange, new land. 
How those he remembered wrung his hand, 
While his own eyes wandered to novel sights 
And his boyish heart beat fast! 









But how aged, his friends on this wondrous shore! 
How worn they seemed, and ill! 

And Father and Mother—how sad their eyes! 

How white their cheeks! How hushed the replies, 

When he asked where little sister was, 

And they pointed to Burial Hill! 








Only half, of all who had sailed away 
From Holland, were here to tell 

Of the cruel winter, the fever’s rage, 

The famine that blanched the youth to age, 

The mouths too many, the dwindling store 

And the frequent tolling bell. 







Nathan’s. white mother leaned on his arm 
And her eyes of love grew dim, 

As she thanked her God he was ruddy still; 

And Father, now so tired and ill, 

Yearningly watching Burial Hill, 

Could rest, and lean on him. 








And a proud young Pilgrim, with misty eyes, 
Was glad in his boyish heart 

That his arm was strong, his blood was whole 

And his will was to work with heart and soul 

For those who had chosen, he knew at last, 

For him the better part. 







Uses of the Modern Parable 
By Mrs. Dwight Hoag 
S ‘cc. children go to school because they have to 


go. They would rather play. Some parents 

send their offspring to school because they have 
to send them. They would rather have them work 
and earn something. Some pupils are anxious to 
make grades regardless of whether they have mas- 
tered the subject matter; and some parents seem 
to be satisfied with that kind of school work. Some 
teachers will promote a pupil before he should be 
promoted, in order to get rid of him or in order that 
they may say, “I didn’t have a failure,” and thus 
give the impression that they are excellent teachers. 
Perhaps it is a teacher’s last year in the place, and 
she wants to “leave a good taste” in the mouths of 


the pupils and patrons, caring nothing for the wel- 
fare of the pupils or for the teacher who succeeds 
her. None of these classes of persons knows the 
value of an education. 

The elementary school education is the foundation 
upon which the life of each pupil is built; the teacher 
is the carpenter. Woe unto that teacher who has 
used scant and inferior material in the building of 
this foundation! Hers is a crime for which she must 
answer, 

The teacher’s aim, first of all, then, should be to 
make pupils realize the worth of a common school 
education. Opportunities to emphasize this truth 
come to every teacher. In the midst of an arithmetic 
lesson, for instance, say to the pupils: “Several have 
had trouble with to-day’s problems. I know you have 
been working hard; so let me tell you a story to rest 
you”: 

Once there was a man who set fifteen eggs. (The 
number of eggs should be the number of the pupils in 
the grade.) He watched them carefully, for he was 
very anxious that each egg should hatch. By and by 
he could tell that there was motion in some of the 
eggs and that some of the tiny chicks were kicking 
and scratching with all their strength, trying to get 
out of the shell. He smiled, for he knew they would 
soon come out of the shell and be strong, hearty 
chickens. A few worried him, however, for they did. 
not seem to try very hard to get out. He held one 
of these eggs to his ear, and what do you think he 
heard? The little chicken was talking to itself, say- 
ing, “Ah, what is the use? This old shell is so tough 
it makes me tired to think about picking out. Ill 
just rest, sleep, and have a good time. That man will 
not let me die in the shell. He will pick me out on 
the twenty-second day anyway.” 

The man was an expert poultry man, who knew 
that the chicken would be a weakling and perhaps 
die if he should pick it out. In his earlier experience 
he had picked a few out, and they had either become 
runts, or had stood around from morning until night 
crying, “Peep! peep! peep!” until they died. Be- 
cause of this experience he had decided that here- 
after he would give his chickens all the help he could 
in twenty-one days, but the getting out they must 
do, or remain in the shell. 

“Why am I telling you this story?”—In response 
to the question hands will go up, and bright, happy 
faces will assure you that they know the nest is the 
schoolroom, the teacher the poultry raiser, they are 
the chickens, the shell is the grade, the twenty-first 
day the time for promotion, ete. They will want to 
tell you, without mentioning names, about some 
“chickens” they know that were picked out of 
the shell, and about the result. . They will like to 
play that they are chickens, and will work hard the 
next day and have a good lesson. Do not be sur- 
prised if one raises his hand when you have a 
lull in your work and with a smile says, “I’m almost 
out of the shell.” 

Perhaps some in the grade are getting much help, 
or are copying from their classmates. Give them a 
talk in story form about chewing their own food. 
Show them that if Peter has eaten and digested his 
breakfast he is the gainer, and it will not nourish 
John; that if they are dyspeptics and eat food par- 
tially digested, their digestive organs can never be- 
come strong. The right kind of food and self-diges- 
tion will make a strong body. 

Some may lack confidence in their power to get 
their lessons. Write this on the board: 


“Be like the bird, that halting in her flight 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her and yet sings— 
Knowing that she hath wings.” 

—Victor Hugo. 


Picture the bird clearly to them, and show them that 
they should not fear if the problems or other lessons 
are hard, for they have brains and can use them. 

: For the benefit of those easily discouraged tell this 
story: 

“I was out walking one day when I came upon a 
lone sheep caught in the branches of an evergreen 
blackberry vine. I knew that it had been there for 
many days, as it had tramped a hole in the ground 
in a circle, and was half-famished. I was sure that 
at first only a small branch had caught its wool, but 
instead of giving a straight, quick, hard pull and 
freeing itself, the sheep had become hopelessly en- 
tangled in the vine, by bleating for help, turning this 
way and that, instead of pulling loose. Don’t be a 
sheep! If the work stops your progress for a time, 
give extra time and effort to study, and you will free 
yourself. Become discouraged, and you will soon be 
entangled in the vines of your own discouragement, 
and see the other pupils leave you behind. 

Have you pupils who are lagging in their school 
work? Perhaps you can impress upon them the 
necessity of keeping up with the class, by such a 
story as the following: 
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There is a through train bound from Sixth Grade 
to Seventh Grade. The conductor must get the train 
to its destination on a certain day. When about two- 
thirds of the way there he finds that some of the 
cars have hot boxes. He slows up for a time to give 
them a chance to become cooler, but they are so hot 
that whole cars are endangered, and the engine is 
overworked. The best thing that can be done for all 
concerned is to sidetrack these cars that have not had 
enough oil (study) for their wheels, and go on with 
the rest of the train. 


To illustrate the value of regular attendance and 
thorough lessons tell the following to the pupils, act- 
ing it out as you do so: 


Should I begin to walk from here to the opposite 
wall, you would not be surprised to see me take step 
after step until I was there. Suppose for some rea- 
son I could not take the first and second steps, but 
should have to make the third-step distance in one 
step. Would it be easy to do? The natural way for 
me to reach the other wall is to take each step in 
order until I am there. If I miss many steps, I 
should soon have a chasm before me so wide that I 
could never make it even with a run-and-a-jump. 


Still other valuable lessons may be taught by such 
stories as these: 


Should I turn a large amount of water into a pud- 
dle it would soon become turbid, and would remain 
so long after the pouring had ceased. I could add 
the same amount of water, a few drops ata time, and 
not cloud the water in the least. Education is a 
day-by-day growth of well prepared lessons. The 
= may be likened to back work and neglected 
essons. 


The first time I walk through newly fallen snow, 
I find it hard to stand up; the next time it is easier, 
until the walking becomes good after several trips in 
the same tracks. Thoughtfully going over a hard 
lesson several times will make it become easy. This 
also shows the value of frequent reviews. 


The other day I saw a little chicken scratching for 


a worm which was crawling rapidly into the earth. 


Master Chick did not give up, but dug all the harder, 
getting a bite of the delicious repast now and then, 
and eventually the entire worm. Keep at it and the 
worm is yours. . 


The Bells of Bailleul 


By N. W. G. 
P in the northern corner of France, so close to 
U the Belgian border that the people speak a 
Flemish dialect, lies the town of Bailleul (pro- 
nounced ba-ye). 


In the midst of terribly fought-over country, it 
was occupied, at different times during the war, by 
both British and German troops, and in the cross fire 
of the battles was laid completely waste—another 
100 per cent destroyed town in the long list. 


It had been a quaint old town, dating back to the 
days of Cesar. The pride and joy of all the towns- 
folk was the belfry, of which nothing now remains 
but a heap of rubbish. Around the belfry centered 
much of the civic interest of the town, since it was 
from here that all events of importance were an- 
nounced. For instance, when fish arrived, a certain 
bell was rung which called the people to the fish mar- 
ket. Another bell was rung to announce the butter 
market. It was a custom at the butter market for 
the merchants to set out samples of the different 
sorts of butter so that the buyers might taste of 
them, and the children often carried their “tarting” 
(a big slice of bread, with or without butter) to the 
market and by judicious sampling, got together 
enough butter to cover them. Then there was the 
bell that rang for the arrival of the “crevettes” or 
shrimps; the bells that sounded the alarm for 
fires; and each night at midnight, four criers 
mounted the belfry, one at each corner, with a 
trumpet, to give the cry, “All’s well!” 


The natives loved their belfry and their bells, but 
so also did the Belgians of Ypres (epr) love their 
belfry and their bells, and a great rivalry sprang up 
between the two towns. They say that on one oc- 
casion the people of Bailleul stole the bells from the 
belfry of Ypres. At any rate when the Germans came 
to Bailleul, they carried off the bells from the old 
tower. This is the greatest grief of the townsfolk— 
that their bells, which had rung for the mobilization 
in 1914, could not ring for the armistice in 1919. 
The old, old bells of Bailleul were forever silenced 
after their many years of pealing forth the events 
of the town and country. Natives of Bailleul who 
were still refugees in Paris at the time of the arm- 
istice, cried bitterly as they realized that while bells 
all over France and all over the world were sound- 
ing out the message of peace, the belfry of Bailleul 
was still, : i 


Biography as a Help in Teaching History 
and Geography—IV 


Benjamin Franklin the Citizen 


By Mabel L. Corbin, Department of English, 
Western Illinois State Normal School 

recent writer has said that all men may be 
A classified under two heads: the forward- 

looking and the backward-looking. It is in 
the class of forward-looking men that all our truly 
great leaders are found. Columbus looked far into 
the future; the Pilgrim Fathers had a vision 
which their faith and courage made into a reality; 
Benjamin Franklin looked forward to the time 
when the colonies should grow in size and power and 


their people should be well governed, prosperous, 


and happy; Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, all 
helped to lay foundations on which future genera- 
tions could build. Of the prominent men of to-day, 
which look forward and which backward? The 
teacher in forming her own judgments and in 
helping the children through history and civics les- 
sons to see clearly the significance of current events, 
may well bear this important standard in mind. 





Benjamin Franklin 


The outstanding figure of the colonies in the 
early part of the eighteenth century was Benjamin 
Franklin. Even when he was surrounded by the 
brilliant figures of the Revolutionary period, his 
greatness was not eclipsed. In school, however, we 
may sometimes fail to emphasize the wonderful 
versatility of Franklin and the great influence he 
had on the formation of our government. His life, 
from 1706 to 1790, covered the larger part of a 
century which witnessed tremendous growth in our 
country’s population and power and finally saw the 
Constitution adopted and the first president in of- 
fice. 

In teaching Franklin’s life, either as a part of 
United States history or in connection with civics, 
it is well to have a number of copies of his Azwto- 
biography for supplementary reading. The 
teacher should make herself thoroughly familiar 
with this wonderful book and then select the simpler 
and more interesting portions for class reading. If 
it is possible to have but one copy, the teacher may 
read extracts to the class and have them use it as 
a reference book. Frequently the children will 
discover copies at home which they will be glad to 
bring to school. Morse’s Benjamin Franklin, in the 
“American Statesmen Series,” McMaster’s Benja- 
man Franklin, Macy’s Primary History, the little 
pamphlet published by the Towle Manufacturing 
Company of Newburyport, Mass., are all good 
references. The latter is especially interesting to 
children. It has illustrations and one of “Poor 
Richard’s” sayings on every page. 

January is a good month to make a special study 
of Franklin’s life, as his birthday is Jan. 17 (New 
Style). If the Revolution or later colonial history 
is being taken up at this time, a great deal of 
emphasis should be placed on Franklin as a states- 
man and diplomat. His mission to England in 
connection with the Stamp Act, his signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, his sturdy support of 
the Revolution, the diplomacy he showed in secur- 
ing aid from France, his signing of the Treaty of 
Peace with Great Britain, his efforts for the 
adoption of the Constitution, all place him among 
the great leaders of the period. 


In addition, Franklin should be studied as a 


forcible writer, a great scientist, a clever inventor, 
a successful business man, a great student and 
reader, and a citizen who. worked unselfishly and 
unceasingly for the betterment of his city and fel- 
low-citizens. In the seventh or eighth grade civics 
lessons Franklin’s activities as a citizen can be 
made the basis of a very interesting comparison 
with conditions in the pupils’ home town or com- 
munity. From the Autobiography the children will 
learn the interesting stories of how Franklin se- 
cured the paving and lighting of the streets of Phil- 
adelphia, organized the police force and fire 
brigade, established the first hospital and the first 
public library in America, founded the Academy 
which later became the University of Pennsylvania, 
organized militia for the defence of Philadelphia, 
improved the postal service, organized the Junto, 
a literary and debating society, published the best 
newspaper in the colonies, and performed many 
other valuable services for his city. The point 
should be emphasized that Franklin’s services were 
given in nearly all cases freely, in the unselfish de- 
sire to help his city and his fellow-citizens. This 
attitude may be compared with that of certain city 
officials of to-day, and the reasons for their graft 
and incompetency may be pointed out. 

Let the pupils try their hand at writing or talk- 
ing on the subject “If Franklin Were Living in 
——, (their own city or community) What Would 
He Try to Improve?” The class should be encour- 
aged to study the city as a whole and then their 
own particular block and street. Some of the fol 
lowing problems can then be taken up: 

Streets—Are they muddy, dusty? Should they 
be oiled or sprinkled? Do the merchants and 
housewives suffer any of the loss and inconven- 
ience that Franklin says they did in Philadelphia? 
How are motorists coming into the city impressed? 
The farmers coming to trade? What is the best 
material for paving streets? Country roads? How 
are road improvements paid for? 

Lighting—What method is used? Are there 
enough lights? What is the cost per year? Is the 
lighting plant owned by the city or by a_ private 
corporation? Which is the better plan? How did 
Franklin work out this problem? Are there toc 
many trees in certain parts of your town? Should 
they be cut down or trimmed? Should this be 
done by the city or by property owners? 

Schools—When were the public schools of your 
town started? Did any private schools precede 
them? How are the public schools paid for? What 
is the annual cost of running the schools in your 
city per year? Do they need any improvements? 
How could more money be secured for these addi 
tions? How did Franklin finance the Academy in 
Philadelphia? Are there public playgrounds in 
connection with the schools or in other places in 
your city? To whom do the schools and grounds 
belong? Is your school ever used by the towns- 
people for any other purpose than that of educa- 
tion of children? Is it used as a social meeting 
place or a community center? 

Hospitals and Sanitariums—In what manner 
were the hospitals established in your city and how 
are they supported? Are others needed? How did 
Franklin manage the financing of the first Phila 
delphia hospital? Was this a good plan? Does 
your city make any provision for free treatment 
at the hospital for those who cannot afford to pay 
for care? Have you a tuberculosis sanitarium in 
your city or county? How supported? Should 
there be one? »Why? Do you know people who 
would be helped by such an institution? Have you 
a good Board of Health? What is their work? Are 
the milk, water, and meat in your city inspected? 
Is there much typhoid? Do you have doctors and 
nurses to inspect the school children? A visiting 
nurse? A county nurse? 

Public Libraries—When was the library in your 
town established? Who was the leader in the 
movement? How did Franklin go about it to se- 
cure co-operation for his plan? How is the library 
supported? If you have none, what plans could 
you suggest for securing such an institution? How 
were the Carnegie Libraries established? What 
are the rules of your library? Can you suggest 
any improvements as to having it open more hours, 
open on Sunday, etc.? Have you a good school li- 
brary? Have you plenty of books and magazines 
in your schoolroom? If not, how could they be se- 
cured? If you are in a country district, do the peo- 
ple of the community use the school library? How 
would you suggest that this could be brought about? 
Are you trying to buy. books for a library of your 
own at home? How did Franklin save money for 
books? What were some of his favorites? Do you 
expect to learn how to read French or Latin books 
when you go to high school? Which language did 
Franklin study first? What does he advise as to 
this? 

Newspapers and Clubs—How many newspapers 
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are there in your city? When were they estab- 
lished? Do they have the same purpose as Frank- 
lin’s paper? How was Franklin’s paper better 
than its predecessors? What connection did he 
have with the Saturday Evening Post? How 
could the newspapers of your city be improved? In 
what ways are they helping to improve the city? 
Who are the editors? What are their politics? Are 
both sides of national and local issues brought out 
in your papers? Why is it important that Ameri- 
cans should understand both sides of a question? Do 
you read the newspapers? Have you any clubs in 
your city that aim to improve civic conditions? Do 
you have a Rotary Club? What is its work? A Bus- 
iness Men’s Club or Association? An Improvement 
Society, for cleaning and beautifying the city? Lit- 
erary clubs? Are any of them like Franklin’s Jun- 
to? Do any of them meet at the school? Would a 
literary society be helpful in your grade? 

These and countless other points are suggested by 
Franklin’s civic activities. A very interesting Home 
Town program may be given at the close of several 
weeks of this study and it:is one in which parents 
never fail to be deeply interested, especially the fa- 
thers. Short talks can be worked up on the topics 
suggested above and many others, such as the or- 
ganization of the police force, fire protection, etc. 
Unity and a background can be given to the talks by 
using Franklin’s work as a basis. The children can 
write slogans, such as “A Clean City, A Good City,” 
“Look to Your Back Yard,” “Have You a Card at 
the Public Library?” “Have You Visited the Library 
This Week?” and many others which they will work 
out and place on the board or make into effective 
posters to decorate the room. A short talk at the 
close of the program by the mayor or some other city 
official may tell the children briefly of the city gov- 
ernment and how they can help to make their home 
town cleaner, better, and more law-abiding. The 
class will enjoy learning and reciting in concert the 
Athenian Oath which the youths of Athens pledged 


themselves to observe when they became of age for 
citizenship: 

We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, by 
any act of dishonesty or cowardice nor ever desert 
our suffering comrades in the ranks; we will fight for 
the ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone 
and with many; we will revere and obey the city’s 
laws and do our best to incite a like respect and 
reverence in those above us who are prone to annul 
or to set them at naught; we will strive unceasingly 
to quicken the public’s sense of civic duty. Thus, in 
all these ways, we will transmit this city not less, but 
greater, better and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us. 


A Historical Seance 
By Fay E. McMillan 


FTER about six weeks’ study of the Civil War 
A with a Seventh-A history class, I was con- 

fronted with the problem of a review. We had 
studied not only the battles of the war but some of 
its leading figures. I knew that without a review 
pupils might get the Federals and the Confederates 
hopelessly mixed. The question was how to make 
it interesting and effective. I dreaded the dry-as- 
dust type of review. Finally I hit upon the idea 
of having a “historical seance” or a ghost party. 

I announced to the class that we would have a 
seance on an appointed day, at which time the de- 
parted heroes of the Civil War would come back and 
give an account of themselves. They would describe 
themselves without giving their names and the pu- 
pils were to identify them. Each one would be al- 
lowed five minutes for his sketch. Then I secretly 
and mysteriously assigned the characters to differ- 
ent pupils and appointed a medium to call them 
forth. The pupils were very enthusiastic over the 
plan and made more thorough preparation than 
usual for the lesson. 


On the appointed day the atmosphere of the class- 
room was one of tense excitement. The shades were 
lowered and spookiness prevailed. The medium pre- 
sided and introduced the seance by saying: “This has 
been such a good history class that the dead gen- 
erals and other heroes of the Civil War have con- 
sented to come back from the spirit world and favor 
us with a visit. Some of them will tell the stories of 
their lives.” She then summoned them by number, 
not by name, as follows: “Spirit Number One will 
now appear,” and so on through the list. The spirits 
came in order and described themselves. Their 
stories were sepulchral, if somewhat conceited. I 
give two of the sketches. 

Spirit Number One: “I am the spirit of a great 
Confederate general. I was Lee’s right-hand man. I 
am noted for my famous Shenandoah Valley cam- 
paign, which was one of the most remarkable in all 
history. By my rapid movements in this campaign 
I defeated three armies, each larger than my own. 
I marched three hundred miles in a few days and re- 
inforced Lee at Richmond. My tactics, which are 
studied in all military schools, consisted in attacking 
just one section of an army at a time and surprising 
the enemy. I was wounded at Chancellorsville and 
died eight days later. My last words were, ‘Let us 
cross over the river and rest under the shade of the 
trees.’ Can you guess who I am?” 

From this brief, striking description the pupils had 
no trouble in identifying Stonewall Jackson. 

Spirit Number Two spoke as follows: “I am the 
spirit of one of the martyred presidents. I was 
president of the United States during the Civil War. 
I was a poor boy born in a log cabin and had 
few educational opportunities. While I don’t owe 
much to the schools I was not uneducated but rath- 
er self-educated. My administration as president 
was critical from the beginning. I was taken into 
Washington secretly as I knew there was a plot to 


(Continued on page 67) 














The evergreen design may be made into a blackboard border in this 
way: Make a tracing of it on manila paper by holding it up to the win- 
dow. Prick holes with a pin in the outline on the manila paper or run 
over the outline on the sewing machine with an unthreaded needle and 
a long stitch. Place the manila pattern at the top of the blackboard with 
the rough side of the tracing outside. Go over the outline with a dusty 


A STENCILED BLACKBOARD BORDER 


BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 








eraser, remove the paper and outline the faint tracing with crayons. Make 
the clouds and the snow white, the tree dark green, the trunk of the tree 
and the distant trees a brownish black, and the sky a light blue. Repeat 
this unit to extend the border to the desired length. To make each two 
units the same distance apart, have the margins on both sides of the 
pattern of equal width. Have units touching or one to two inches apart. 
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January Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a. feather which later you cannot 
; do With the pressure of a hundrediveight.—Froebel. 


The Opening Period 
By Mae Foster Jay 


HERE are two hours of the day, it seems to me, 

more vital than the others in the schoolroom, 

both because of the immediate pleasure they 
bring, and because of ‘the far-reaching results of 
their spiritual teachings. They are the opening 
hour and the closing hour. 

To speak briefly of the closing hour—personally 
my program is not arranged most efficiently unless 
the literature period is last. I like to close the day 
with the story hour. It is the hour which rests and 
quiets and sweetens, and wipes out any little trials 
of the day. It is the hour which every child loves. 
However much a bugbear mathematics is to some, 
phonics to others, however divided their interest in 
reading and writing and construction, the children 
are all united in their common love of a story. To 
this little hour they look forward all through the 
day; and they go home happily—though oftimes re- 
luetantly—when it is done. And that is as it should 
be. : 

The opening period may easily serve the purpose 
of making the children as eager to come to school 
(and to be there on time) as they were reluctant 
to go home. This may be accomplished by making it, 
too, a children’s hour—a time to look forward to. As 
well as the closing period, it may have a unifying ef- 
fect. From a great diversity of places and condi- 
tions the children come, and at this time pool their 
interests, as it were. Largely through free conversa- 
tion they make. interesting explorations into one an- 
other’s personalities—and into the teacher’s, and she 
into theirs—and all are brought into closer sym- 
pathy. The opening period should be inspirational. 
It should strike the keynote of the day and so influ- 
ence the mood of the children that they will begin 
the day’s work on a high plane. 


There should, of course, be some sort of greetings 
between teacher and pupil and between pupil and 
pupil. There are many good greeting songs in the 
standard primary song books, and these have their 
place. When the children do not enter the school- 
room until nine o’clock, it is a pleasant custom to 
sing a greeting to each other upon entering. But 
on inclement days, when they come in any time after 
eight-thirty, and come to the teacher’s desk to say 
good-morning, and bid each other good-morning as 
they arrive, and play together or visit together for 
a more or less prolonged period prior to the formal 
opening of school, does it not seem a bit artificial, 
then, to have them go to their seats at the ringing of 
the bell and sing good-morning to each other? It 
would be better, I think, to sing some other song, or 
to recite a poem, perhaps, or to launch out at once 
upon the conversation planned for the morning 
period. The children should know many songs of 
greeting, for they soon tire of one, and there is no 
object in having them sing if their hearts are not in 
what they are singing, or if they have to be urged to 
sing, as will be the case when a song has lost its in- 
terest for them. 


Children enjoy the “Quiet Good-morning” occa- 
sionally. In this form of greeting the teacher plays 
the call to the circle. The children take their places, 
one of them, John, for instance, standing in the cen- 
ter. While the piano plays softly, in slow rhythm, 
John bows to Mary, who returns his greeting in kind. 
Then she gives him her hand. With clasped hands 
held high he turns her about so that she now stands 
in the circle and he steps into her place. Mary now 
bows to some other child, and so on until every child 
= been greeted and has in turn greeted some 
other. 


The opening period should afford opportunity for 
a discussion of various topics which may have no 
legitimate place in the other work of the day. Per- 
haps there are new playground rules, given out by 


the principal, which must be explained; explicit di- 
rections for the fire-drill may need to be given; it 
may be necessary to talk over plans for some philan- 
throphy undertaken by the entire school; perhaps 
there is need of cautioning the children in regard to 
dangerous crossings; etc. All such details can well be 
taken care of during the opening period. 

This time, too, should give the children a chance to 
talk uncurbed. They are brimming with things to 
tell. It is most important that the teacher listen to 
them, for in this way she gleans general bits of in- 
formation as to their interests, their home life, their 
individual characteristics, which are invaluable aids 
to wise guidance. Perhaps by suggestion and adroit 
questioning she may lead the talk along some pre- 
meditated channel; perhaps she may come into the 
room at the beginning of the day, her head full of 
well-laid plans for a lesson on the virtue of perse- 
verance, and be met with an excited clamor about 
a circus, which the children attended Saturday. If 
she is wise she will let those well-laid plans vanish 
in the proverbial manner, and talk circus, stopping 
not for songs nor poems nor any of the usual opening 
formalities. It is cireus alone in which the children 
are interested at this particular time. 

But above all else, the opening period is the oppor- 
tune time for moral training. The children are 
fresh then, and more susceptible to emotional appeal 
than at any other hour during the day. The teacher 
should seek specifically to help the children to form 
such habits of conduct as they need now and will 
need throughout their lives. She should train them 
to be good citizens of the school, which means that 
she is also training them for the larger citizenship. 

Lessons on the qualities which make for good cit- 
izenship will, as a rule, be best given as the need of 
the individual room demands. The stage may be all 
set for a lesson on thrift; but if the children come 
in from the playground, worked up over some 
episode resulting from a lost temper, the teacher 
should take her cue from that and let the lesson be 
one on self-control. It should be the constant aim of 
the teacher in these discussions of moral issues to 
correct bad habits or, better still, to forestall the 
forming of bad habits by inculcating the good habits 
in time. 

A series of talks, suited to adaptation by the 
teacher, wi!l be presented in this department month 
by month, but there is no reason why they should be 
given in this particular order, nor why attributes of 
character not touched upon in these outlines should 
not be substituted to meet specific demands. These 
articles are intended to be merely suggestive. 


JANUARY 


Subject—Service 


HIS is the month when some little people are 

starting to school for the first time. The ideas 
given here may be used both now and with the begin- 
ners who enter in September. 

The child’s permanent attitude toward school is 
determined largely by the first impressionable days; 
and it naturally follows that these days determine to 
a great extent whether discipline shall be hard or 
easy for all the teachers whom the child is to en- 
counter throughout the grades. For if he is led to 
adopt the self-governing attitude, and never knows 
any other, the problem of discipline will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

It is most important, then, that the aim of the 
primary teacher be to make the child feel, from the 
very first, that the school is his own institution, and 
that he is responsible for it in all ways and owes 
cheerful service to the good conduct of its affairs. 
As soon as the children, therefore, have become 
somewhat accustomed to the new world they have 
entered, have observed the life there and had op- 
portunity to think about it enough so that they will 
be ready to answer questions intelligently, the sub- 


ject may be presented to them somewhat as follow: 
during the periods devoted to morning talks: 

“You have told me, in our talks about home, of 
how Mother and Father care for you, and of the many 
things they do for you and give to you to keep you 
well and happy. I want to talk with you this morn- 
ing about one very precious gift they have given 
you which you have not even mentioned—so I would 
not be surprised if you did not know you have it, al- 
though you are using it and enjoying it this very 
minute. Yes, that is strange, isn’t it? But let me 
tell you what it is. It is school. Did you know that 
this building, this room and all the things in it—our 
fine new tables, the little chairs, all those books wait- 
ing for you, the pictures, all these things—are 
yours? Your very own? Well, they are. 

“You are asking me how that can be. I will tell 
you. These things are yours because your fathers 
and mothers bought them for you. They—and other 
people too—all put their money together to help pay 
for this new schoolhouse and the things that are in 
it, and to hire the teachers, and the janitors. Every 
year your fathers pay a certain amount of money 
to keep things running nicely here. They call that 
money, taxes. Have you heard Father talk of pay- 
ing taxes? 

“Why do your parents spend so much money each 
year upon your schooling? Why not teach you at 
home? What have you told me that Father does 
each day? And what does Mother do all day long? 
Both are busy as busy can be. They have not the 
time to teach you. * And so they hire me to do it for 
them, for that is my business, just as it is Father’s 
business to look after his patients, perhaps, and 
Mother’s to take care of baby sister and to see that 
your dinner is ready for you when you come home. It 
is easier for them to have you taught in this way, 
and much better for you and for them, because I 
have so much more time to give you than they have. 

“This school is yours now, and it will be yours 
still when you are all through coming here and have 
grown up. Then, when you are old enough to earn 
money, you will help pay every year for keeping 
things running nicely here. You will pay taxes, too. 
And perhaps then you will send your own little boys 
and girls here to enjoy the things you have provided 
for them. 

“Now since this school is yours, and always to be 
yours, I am wondering whose duty you will think it 
is to take care of it? -Yes, it is your own, of course— 
just as it is your duty to take care of the toys you 
got for Christmas, of your new dress or suit, or of 
your storybooks. Only it is even more important 
that you take care of the things in your schoolroom. 
You see the other things I have just mentioned are 
your very own, and if you injure them, who has to 
suffer for it? Only yourself. But the school things 
do not belong to you alone. They belong just as 
much to the other little boys and girls who will 
come to school later and whose fathers also pay taxes 
to support the school. Of what must you think, 
then, besides keeping our room attractive merely 
for ourselves to enjoy? 

“Just what do we mean by saying we must 
take care of these things that are ours—what will 
it be necessary to do? Edith says that we must not 
mar the furniture. How about that? We do not 
care to use it if it is all scratched up, and neither 
will those other children who are coming to school. 
Vernon says we must be careful of the little chairs. 
Do you think of that, Vernon, because you tipped 
over in one yesterday and were afraid you were 
going to break it? Well, we might break them by 
tipping over in them. How shall we keep from 
doing so? You tipped over because you were tilted 
back in. yours, didn’t you, Vernon? Is it good for 
the chairs to tilt back in them, even if you don’t 
tip over? No. What shall we try to remember, 
then? To try to keep the chair resting squarely 
on the floor on its four legs all the time. Someone 
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speaks of books, saying that we must not tear nor 
soil nor lose them. That is good. And how about 
other materials—the scissors, paints, erasers and 
blocks? 

“Will there be much or little work in caring for 
a big room like this? Tell me some of the duties 
that must be attended to each day. How shall we 
arrange to get this work done in the best and 
quickest way—work like watering the plants, feed- 
ing the fish, and passing the chalk? How many 
of you are willing to help with our housework? 
Every one of you is! But how about it—will it be 
possible for every child to feed the fish at once? 
Why not? Can you all help in passing the erasers? 
Why not? What shall we do about it? I think, 
just as you do, that it would be a good idea to take 
turns. How would it be to let a few children at- 
tend to certain things for a week at a time? We 
will call those children—what? Have you ever 
heard Mother say that she is on the ‘committee’ 
to serve lunch at the Woman’s Club? What does 
she mean? Shail we call our children who serve 
at different tasks the ‘committee’? Very well, 
then, let us appoint some of our committees. 

“Up here, at the top of this large sheet of paper, 
I have written Blackboard Committee. Esther, will 
you name three children you think would be good 
workers, to keep the boards tidy and to pass the 
chalk and erasers each day for this first week? 
At the top of this paper I have written, Materials 
Committee. John, will you name a committee of 
three to take care of the scissors, blocks, papers, 
kindergarten sticks, paint cups and all such things 
that we use each day—to both pass them and put 
them away? You may appoint a Plant Committee, 
Rose. What will be the duties of that committee? 
Name a Fish Committee, Sammy. What are these 
children to do? See, I have written the names of 
all the committees for this week in their proper 
places. Next week we shall write other names 
there, and the week after that still others, until 
every child has had a chance to help with every 
kind of work, as all are anxious to do. 

“Of course we do not have to do all the work of 
caring for our room ourselves. We have a helper 
hired to do the hardest part of it, just as Mother, 


perhaps, has a woman to come in once a week and 
clean for her. What do we call our helper? What 
are the janitor’s duties? Is his work heavy or 
light? Is there anything we can do to make his 
work lighter? What? We do save him quite a 
bit of time and trouble by stacking up the chairs 
at night. And in keeping our floors free from pa- 
pers and mud and crumbs we will at the same time 
be keeping the room a pleasanter place to live in. 
Besides, we are apt to have company almost any 
time, you know, and our house should always be in 
order. At least we hope we shall have company. 
Will you tell your fathers and mothers we want 
them to come to school just as often as they can? 


“Tet me see—why have you come to school?’ To 
learn, yes. That is your business here, isn’t it? 
And why am I here? To teach you is my business. 
This, then, is our place of business. Have you 
ever gone into Father’s place of business to find 
that he could not talk to you, nor answer your 
questions, nor pay any attention to you, whatsoever? 
What did he ask you, perhaps—not to disturb him? 
Why not? He was very busy. Can people do 
their business well if they are disturbed? 


“Is there any danger of our being disturbed at 
our business here? What might it be? Has any- 
thing bothered any of you yet? I remember that 
yesterday when I was telling a story to the 1—B’s, 
up here in the class circle, the 1—A’s kept talking 
to me about the pictures they were drawing. Did 
you like that, 1—B’s? No, I remember that I saw 
quite a few impatient frowns. You wanted me to 
tell you that story right straight through with- 
out stopping, didn’t you? What are we going to 
do about it? Can you think of some way in which 
we can avoid being disturbed? You think the 1—-A’s 
should keep still. But they want to tell me about 
their pictures. And I want to hear about them, 
and look at them, too. What shall we do about it? 
When can I do that? Afterward, someone tells me. 
Very well. Then, when the 1—A’s are up here in 
the class circle and you are at your seats, what 
are you going to remember? That you did not 
like to be disturbed, and so you are not going to 
disturb someone else, but are going to wait and 
talk to me later. How many of you think that 
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would be a fair arrangement, since there are so 
many of you that I can’t talk to all of you at once, 
but have to bring a few up-here at a time? I think 
the idea is a good one, too. Shall we say, then, 
that my time belongs to the class up here—we are 
busy at our business, you know—and their time 
belongs to me, and that we must not be talked to 
nor interrupted in any way except for something 
very important that just cannot wait? 


“Since there are so many of us working here to- 
gether, I am afraid that we shall have to be re- 
membering one another all the time. Are there 
other ways you think of in which we must be care- 
ful not to disturb one another? Yes, the children 
in their seats must not only work by themselves but 
they must work quietly so that we can hear one 
another up here and enjoy our lesson. Should you 
who are in your seats or at the board or sand table 
talk at that time? Well, I should not say that 
you mustn’t talk at all, for that would be a very 
hard rule to live up to. Besides, you might netd 
to talk to someone, because you might need to 
help him. But should you talk much? Very lit- 
tle—only when there is something you really ought 
to say to somebody. And when you do talk, in 
what way can you do it, so as not to bother others? 
In a low, sweet voice. Suppose it is necessary for 
you to cross the room—how can you do so without 
disturbing? Can you remember to be careful of 
your books and scissors and such things so that 
they will not fall to the floor and make a big noise? 


“Have you noticed that I ask you to be quiet in 
the hall? Why should you be quiet there, when 
it is such a beautiful big place to run and play and 
shout in? Is there anything wrong in your doing 
that? No, not in itself. It is only because of the 
people in the other grades that you must be quiet. 
They do not have their recess when we do, and if 
we are noisy we disturb them. You remember we 
were disturbed yesterday when the phonograph was 
playing that little song, and you could not hear the 
words because someone was going down the stairs 
noisily. Did we like that? So we must remember 
that our noise bothers others in the same way. 
When so many people live together in so small a 
space we cannot always do just what we want to 











The New Year always brings with it the need for a calen- 
dar. From the first year to the last in the Elementary 
School, the calendar project can be so planned that it will 
give eager hands, work; active brains, power to create; and 
teach pupils to love and appreciate beauty in common things. 

These illustrations are for the little people and are 
planned for paper cutting. Plan the mount small, 314x414 
inches or even smaller, so that the completed calendar may 
decorate Mother's desk, or keep the days marked for Father 
on his table. If it is to hang, a small cord-loop can be 
fastened in the middle of the top edge, by using a Christmas 


THE CALENDAR PROJECT 


BY FLORA B. POTTER, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


sticker at the back to hold the ends of the cord. To make 
the calendar stand, use stiff paper and plan a prop about 
% inch wide and two-thirds of the whole height of calendar. 
Paste end above center and fold back, making a brace. 

Secure a simple, dignified calendar pad which is neutral 
in color and has good plain lettering. Use construction 
paper or bristol boards, planning a good color scheme. Use 
light tones where the illustration is white, a medium tone 
for the gray, and dark tones for black. One intense color 
combines well with black and white. 

For instance, to make the calendar showing the tree, use 


a rose-colored background with an ecru or dark brown 
margin, make the tree and tub green, candles white, star 
gold. Use a white calendar pad with gold letters. 

For the calendar with the soldiers, a dark blue-gray back- 
ground, white margin, bright blue soldiers, and orange 
Noah’s Ark will make an attractive color scheme. 

The design with the birds and baskets can be carried out 
as one fancies. A warm gray background, yellow birds and 
a purple flower, and black basket go well together. Many 
other motifs make attractive designs, but even the smallest 
hands can fashion these simple patterns. 
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do, nor what would be all right if there were but 
a few of us. We have to sacrifice, we say, for the 
best good of all. . 

“We have said that this is our place of business, 
that we have our work to do here, and that we want 
to do it the very best way. I am thinking of two 
things that are very necessary if our work is to be 
successful. Have you noticed that Father, some 
mornings, jumps up from the breakfast table, 
snatches his coat and hat, gives you and Mother 
just the hurriedest kind of kisses, and almost runs 
down the street on his way to the office? Why? 
So he will not be late. Why should he not be late? 
What difference will it make? He says it is not 
good for his business—that he must be on time— 
be punctual. Do you think it matters in the busi- 
ness of our little world whether we are punctual 
or not? Why? At this time in the morning we 
talk over our affairs together. Do we want the 
advice of all of us or of just a few of us? Yes, 
we need everyone’s help, and it is much pleasanter 
if we are all here to start the day together. Will 
you try always to be on hand in time so that you 
can do your part? Will you try always to be 
punctual? How often does Father go to the of- 
fice? Why does he go every day? Would it be 
good for his business if he stayed home and played 
whenever he happened to feel like it? How is it 
with our business? Will it be good for it if some of 
you stay home some of the days? No, it needs the 
help of all of you all of the time that you are 
well enough to be here. Will you try to come every 
day so as to do your share? 

“There are probably many other things of which 
we must think if our little world is to be a pleasant, 
happy place for everyonc. Will you be thinking of 
things we should do for the good of the school? If 
you notice we are doing things we should not do, 
will you speak of it? And if you notice we are 
not doing things we should do, will you tell the 
rest of us so that we may do them?” 


Primary Spelling 
By Lillie Edwards 
THE SUBJECT 


EARNING to spell is one of the most important 
L accomplishments of early school years. Cor- 

rect spelling is a matter principally of good 
eye training. For reasons pertaining to the natural 
laws of mental development, single words separated 
from the context have much less value than words 
in sentences or in phrases. Poetry or rhyme forms 
are, as a rule, more attractive to the child than 
prose forms and have also the advantage of creat- 
ing a refining and literary atmosphere. 


THE CHILD 


On entering school many children have some small 
idea of spelling; mostly gained, however, by mere 
imitation. In a few months, through the teacher’s 
suggestions, they come to know that words are 
made up of single letters and they learn those let- 
ters by name. They are then given some practice 


in spelling words from the open page and a bit of 
written work on the blackboard. Now spelling of 
a more definite character is in order. 





THE TEACHER 


Having some knowledge of the laws of education; 
understanding to some extent the needs of the 
child at this stage; realizing the importance of care 
ful work in this valuable subject, the teacher pre- 
pares herself for the daily “learning to spell” 
period. For quick and lasting results let “visualiza- 
tion” be the keynote of her work throughout the 
year. 


A SUGGESTIVE LESSON 


Each day let there be placed upon the _ black- 
board a simple rhyme—a new one each day, no 
repetitions—such as 

“What would you see if I took you up 
My little aerie-stair? 
You would see the sky like a clear, blue 
cup 
Turned upside down in the air.” 
Teacher makes a bit of comment upon the meaning 
of the rhyme, after which she reads with an en- 
thusiasm and a rhythmic swing which rarely fail 
to command the child’s attention. 

The Spelling (phrase kind)— - 

Teacher—“Clear blue cup”—Who will spell? 

Child—“Clear blue cup”—clear, c-l-e-a-r; 
b-l-u-e; cup, c-u-p. 

Teacher underscores the phrase. 

Teacher—‘Upside down’”—Who will spell? 

Child—“Upside down”—upside, u-p-s-i-d-e; down, 
d-0-w-n. 

Teacher unaerscores. 

Teacher—“Aerie-stair.” 

Child—‘‘Aerie-stair”—a-e-r-i-e hyphen s-t-a-i-r. 

And so on, till all the phrases are spelled and 
underscored.; There being some single words left, 
not included in the phrases, the teacher calls for 
volunteers to spell these.» If the more alert and 
daring children prefer to spell without looking, 
and can do so without hesitation or mistake, they 
may be allowed the privilege, but remember the 
real object of the lesson is training the eye to recog- 
nize the printed or written form. At any rate, be 
sure that the spelling is done with decision, pre- 
cision and absolute correctness, else the value of 
the lesson is lost. 


blue, 





PROGRESS 


In a surprisingly short time the majority of the 
class become quite expert in writing a number of 
phrases from dictation without a copy. The teach- 
er, realizing that the psychological moment has 
come, earases the rhyme, whatever it happens to be, 
has each child supplied with pencil and perhaps a 
half dozen strips of paper, and proceeds to dictate 
the phrases. 

Teacher—“In the air”—write. 

Children write the phrase, after which the teach- 
er passes down the aisles, quickly observes the pa- 
pers, leaves the correct ones in the child’s posses- 
sion and destroys the incorrect ones without com- 
ment. And so on, till each of the half dozen—more 
or less—strips of paper has its phrase. 

At the end of the lesson, in order to encourage 
correct work and to create an atmosphere of 
healthful competition, the teacher calls for those 
who have retained all the papers in their possession 
to stand while she writes their names on the black- 
board. If she deems it wise she may also call for 





others who have a smaller number of correct papers, 
but the real goal must be a perfect lesson. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


It is well, before the spelling lesson proper, to di- 
rect the child’s attention to the use of capital let- 
ters, double words, and whatever else of significance 
there may be in the particular rhyme of the day, as: 
“Which word is always a capital? Which words 
begin with a capital and why? Which word is 
made of two words joined by a hyphen? Which is 
made of two words without a hyphen?” 


A GAME 


A valuable lesson in the form of a game may also 
be derived from the rhyme. The teacher selects a 
number of children to come forward and gives each 


child a card containing a single word, as 


look hide hair town fly 
dear could true tree burned 
The children who are seated must find a word in 
the rhyme corresponding to the given word. 
First Child—Look, 1-0-0-k. 
Child at Seat (looking at rhyme)—Took, t-o-o-k. 
Whereupon‘he comes forward and receives a card 
containing the, word! “took.” “Teacher writes on the 
blackboard “look 
took 
Second Child—Dear, d-e-a-r. 
Child at Seat—Clear,*c-l-e-a-r. 
He*comes forward and receives a card. 
writes dear 
clear 
And so on. 
When the game is finished the blackboard has the 
following couplets: 


Teacher 


look dear hide would hair 
took clear upside could stair 
true down tree fly burned 
blue town see sky turned 


As can be plainly seen, all of these exercises are 
valuable means of training the eye. Using each day 
a new rhyme containing many new forms, as well 
as constantly repeating familiar forms, cannot help 
but lead to the goal of correct spelling. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


THE SIX YEAR OLD, AGED FIVE 
HROUGHOUT the entire first year, reading 
and phonics and numbers, those things by 
which a child’s progress is usually reckoned, 
troubled Teddy Martin not one whit. He was 


quite untonched by them, suffering them to pass 
over his head with serene unconcern. A printed 
page, a bundle of phonic cards, a row of figures— 
what was the fun in those things? 

The persistent efforts, amounting almost tu gym- 
nastics, of a resourceful teacher availed nothing. 
She could not command Teddy’s interest and at- 


tention. 
Not that he was not interested in school. On 
the contrary, school was almost an obsession with 


him. He came early and stayed late. It was well 
nigh impossible to dismiss him with the others at 
night. Unless the teacher made it a point to see 














HEALTH REPORT BOOKLET COVERS 


These covers were made by school children of Louisville, Ky., under the direction of Miss L. Hillerich, Art Supervisor 
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that he started off with the others she found him 
in the room, alone and happy when they had gone; 
and if she did make it a point to start him off, in- 
evitably he came popping back, casually, obeying im- 
pulses which he had not learned to control. 

There was so much in which he was interested— 
the sand table, the blocks, the blackboard, crayolas 
and paints, weaving, etc. No child in the room did 
better handwork than he. And he loved the 
stories and was adept in dramatizing them, but when 
it came to reproducing one he but hung his shy lit- 
tle head, embarrassed to the point of tears. 

It was finally plain to the teacher that Teddy was 
not slow in the least, but merely immature. He 
was not ready to read and write and add. After 
consulting his parents, whom she found most sym- 
pathetic, she entirely ceased to urge him to do 
those things. She left him a perfectly free lance 
about. the room. Teddy followed the dictates of 
his hungry senses. He was always busy, and 
profitably so, and he was most happy. He was 
taking the kindergarten course he needed, right 
there in the first grade. 

Of course he was not promoted to secona grade 
at the end of the year. But Teddy did not mind 
that. 

Neither did the teacher the following year when 
she reaped the rewards of her wise experiment. 
For that year Teddy was vitally concerned in read- 


ing and phonics and numbers. 
them, was hungry for them. He immediately 
swung into place at the head of his class, and held 
it easily all through the year. 
yun the gamut of the grades, a strong pupil, in- 
stead of the weakling he would have been if he had 
been forced before his mind had had a chance to 
catch up with his years. 


He was ready for 


He was ready to 


EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE 


W HEN a certain teacher merely said, “Bring 


your readers, children,” the children merely 
thrust one hand each into their desks, drew 


forth a reader casually, and were on their way to 
class in a twinkling. 
formance. 
with surety and promptness. Nobody pawed around 
wildly in the desk, nobody couldn’t find his, no- 
body even bent to look for his book, nobody dropped 
one. 


It was an automatic per- 
The hands went straight to the reader 


When the children returned to their seats every 


book went into the desk in the same unconcerned, 
matter-of-habit way. Paints, paint rag, and paint 
pan, being called for, appeared likewise, by a sim- 
ple twist of the wrist, as it seemed, with amazing 
despatch. 
them, much less the mind concern itself over where 
they might be, but went with certainty to the ex- 
act spot where they were. 


The hands did not have to hunt for 


I made a tour of inspection while the children 
were out for recess. Thirty desks, identically ar- 
ranged: the book on the right-hand side, paint 
boxes on the extreme left, paint pans, cloths, and 
crayolas in the center. I thought of the average 
writing desk, the proverbial writing desk which is 
“a place for everything’—and everything’s in it! 
I had visions of thirty writing desks of the future 
in which, if present habits of system persisted, 
there would be, miraculously, “a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” 


MAKE THE MUSIC LESSON A TRIUMPH 


ECENTLY I saw an attractive and profitable 

music lesson in a second grade; attractive be- 

cause the children were alert and self-active, 
the tones were good, and the teacher was patient 
and inspiring, and profitable because the teacher 
only guided, she did none of the work. The children 
stumbled many times, but were encouraged and 
shown their mistakes. When the notes and time 
were sung correctly and the children were ready 
to put music and words together, triumph lighted 
every face, but when the little song really devel- 
oped the faces were radiant. They had overcome 
a difficulty by their own efforts. I was happy, too. 
As the music happened to be suitable for the pur- 
pose, it was used during the day as music for 
marching, making it mean more to the children. 
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things shown in our project exhibit last fall. 

In the upper right-hand corner are a bed and 2 
chair worked out in some of our kindergartens. The chil- 
dren were discussing the care of the baby—the baby’ being 
represented by a real doll which belongs te the school. The 
boys made the bed of a strawberry crate, the rockers of an 
old box, and painted it. The girls made the mattress, sheets, 
and quilt. No attempt was made at fine finishing in either 
ease. The problem was considered sufficiently difficult if the 
children worked out a substantial object which suited their 
needs. The leather to upholster the chair was brought by 
one little boy as a surprise to his classmates. 

Some of the first grades became interested in methods of 
transportation in and about Battle Creek. The result was 
the various wood and paper constructed objects in the fore- 
ground of the picture. The airplane does not show very 
well. It stands upon its nose at the right of the swing. 

No patterns were given for any of this work. From time 
to time we tell the children different methods of joining 


TT is a rather miscellaneous group of some of the 





PROJECTS MADE BY SCHOOL CHILDREN OF BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Under the Direction of Marian E. Gregory, Art Supervisor 


paper objects without the use of paste—paper slits, paper 
nails, collar buttons, etc. They never copy the models of 
the teacher, but are encouraged to think out their own pro- 
portions for their problems as well as their own metheds of 
construction. Often they find good methods which have not 
been thought of by anyone else. In this way we fee] they 
develop in originality. 

The stocking dolls were made to illustrate the style of 
dress described as that of the herdsmen in “The Four War- 
ders.””’ The third grades who read this book made an es- 
pecial study of the history of wool from the time it grew 
upon the sheep’s back until it was woven inte cleth and made 
into garments, They made some interesting things fer their 
dolls, such as woven hammocks, hats, rugs, etc. Each child 
chose what he wanted to make and brought his own ma- 
terial. The idea for making these dolls was given to the 
class, but the details, such as faces, hair, and clothes, were 
worked out by individuals. One child could not find the 
gayly striped material which she wished, so she fixed up her 
cloth with colored crayons. 


made by beginners and a first grade to use in connection 
with their study of the Pilgrims who also made their own 
furniture. 


difficult for them to master; but they had some trouble with 
their chairs. At first they didn’t see how they could make 
them streng enough to be sat upon and still have the seat 
wide enough to be in good proportion. By examining real 
chairs and by experimenting, they finally solved their 
problem. 


of wood at their command. 


by the class earlier in the fall. Of course this made them 
better appreciate what the Pilgrims meant by saving food 
from their harvest for their feast and for the rest of the 
winter. Most of the teachers took up a study of the harvest 
in this connection. 


The table and chairs in the upper left hand corner were 


The preportions of the table top to the legs did not seem 


As is easily discernible, the children used any old pieces 


The food eaten at their final Pilgrim Feast was preserved 
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A Quaint and 


The Little Gray Man 


By Pauline More Wetzel 
Adapted from an Old Icelandic Tale 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: A story entitled ‘““The 
Little Gray Man” is found in Laboulaye’s Fairy 
Tales. Laboulaye ‘speaks of an Egyptian tale, 
resembling this, told by Herodotus, and a 
parallel Norwegian story, “The Master Thief,” 
by Asbjoernsen. The words of the text I have 
used as much as possible, but the little Princess 
is virtually my own creation. In the story, 
when the little Gray Man declares his identity, 
he says to the King, “You have a marriageable 
daughter.” With so slight an excuse for her 
existence, she proved to be, in our production, 
not only a convincing character, but altogether 
charming. e prologue is original, and the 
epilogue also, for the most part. When first 
given by a Sunday School class, ail the paris 
were taken by girls. We utilized old pulpit 
chairs as thrones. 


CHARACTERS 


Peasant, who is no cleverer than he 
is rich. 

Peasant’s Wife, less literal than her 
husband. 

Vicar, who preaches almsgiving vehe- 


mently. 

Little Gray Man, a stranger in the 
community. 

King, whose flocks and herds are 
pedigreed. 


Queen, who fears old age more than 
she fears the King. 

Princess, who thinks princes mostly 
stupid. 

Two Guards. 

Lords and Ladies of the Court. 


COSTUMES AND SETTING 


The simplicity of costumes and stage 
setting of this play make it admirably 
adapted for use in the schoolroom. Act 
II, Scene I, is partly a shadow pan- 
tomime, only the two guards being in 
front of the sheet. A silhouette of a 
castle is pinned to the sheet. For this, 
newspapers may be used. A latticed 
window is the essential part of the 
shadow. A paper pinned over this 
makes the castle appear unlighted, and 
torn off at the proper moment, produces 
the effect of “light in castle window.” 
This sheet forms the wall of the peas- 
ant’s kitchen. The light being in front 
of the curtain, the castle will not show. 
The curtain is rolled up for Act I, 
Scene II, then dropped for Act II, Scene 
I. With a single light, arranged to give 
the best shadow, the size of the castle 
will depend on the roominess of the 
stage. If possible, a gate that the Gray 
Man slips through should be part of 
the silhouette. 

The little Gray Man must be all in 
gray, from jaunty feathered cap to 
sandals. The other characters may be 
dressed in any colors. We used purple 
for the King, yellow for the Queen, and 
pink for the Princess. 


PROLOGUE 


(Spoken by King before , curtain 

rises.) 

Some like a prologue to a play; 

To those, I have come out to say,— 

This little play we have to offer 

Is partly given to fill the coffer. 

But we have also this in mind, 4 

That one and all amusement find 

In hearing tales of days of old. 

Our hero is a robber bold. 

Trusting you'll like our little’ play 
(Loud whispers heard.) 

T’ll make my bow.—Go on, they say. 

(A queen can’t dress so very fast!) 

Well, I’ll name others of the cast: 

A Peasant and his loving Wife, 

Who’ve led a humble, quiet life; 

A Vicar who believes in alms; 

The a. to whom old age gives 
qualms; 

A Princess more than passing fair, 

The darling of the royal pair; 

Her marriage the desired thing 

To sovereign-father.—I’m the King. 

en x are guards and ladies, lords, and 
a 

The folks at court... . .Was thata 


call? 
I think that all are ready now, 
So I need only make my bow, 
And ask your patience and forbearance 
With humble folks and royal parents. 





ACT I 

ScENE I 
Scene—Peasant’s kitchen. Bare 
room with kitchen table and chair. 


Suggestion of a fireplace. 

Peasant (seated at table drawing on 
rough board)—Fifty on this side and— 

Wife (entering) —What are you do- 
ing there, my poor husband? 

Peasant—Don’t call me poor hus- 
band. We are rich, my dear wife; or 
at least we soon shall be. I have al- 
ready given away our cow. 

Wife—What? Given away tne cow? 
Given away our only means of support? 
Heaven help us! We shall die of 
starvation. 

Peasant—Be quiet, foolish woman. 
It is clear you did not understand the 
good Vicar’s sermon yesterday. If we 
give away, we receive one hundred 
times as much as we gave, as a reward. 
ing Vicar said so, and it is in the Gos- 
pel. 

Wife—My poor man! 

Peasant—So now we shall have one 
hundred cows. I am making plans for 
a barn to hold fifty. The others I shall 
sell, and buy land enough to feed the 
herd winter and summer. Why, we 
shall be richer than the King. Here 
comes the Vicar now. WVll just ask him 
when I’m to get the one hundred cows. 

Vicar (entering)—Good evening, 
good people. 
wae and Wife—Good evening, Fa- 
ther. 

Peasant—We were speaking but now 
of your fine sermon, Your Reverence. 
I’ve given away our cow. When do 
you send me the new ones? 

Vicar—The new what, my good man? 

Peasant—Why cows, Your Rever- 
ence. You said so, Your Reverence. 
You said one hundred times for our 
reward. You said so in your fine ser- 
mon. 

Vicar—Ah, the sermon. Surely, you 
knew we were speaking of the spiritual 


reward. 

Peasant—You said one _ hundred 
times, Your Reverence. That would be 
one hundred cows. You said— 

Wife—My poor man! He is that 
simple, you know. 

Vicar—But, my good man— 

Peasant—You said so, Your Rev- 


erence. 

Vicar—Sureiy, I made it ciear— 

7 scigaaaaaiastees Your Reverence, you 
said— 

Wife—There, there’ Never mind. 
(Pats Peasant on the arm, as Vicar 
goes out, shaking his head.) 

Peasant (muttering, as his wife 
quiets him)—But he said so., He said 
so. 

Gray Man~(knocking”™ and entering 
before they have heard him)—Good 
evening, friends. How quickly night 
falls! I’ve lost my way, and a storm is 
at hand; so I seek warmth and shelter. 
And food, too, for journeying has given 
me a splendid appetite. ‘ 

Wife—’Tis little you’ll get here to 
satisfy it. My poor man has just given 
away our cow, our only means of sup- 
port. We are without food. But it 
grieves me more that I must turn a 
stranger away hungry. _ 

Gray Man—Not so fast. I’ll provide 
meat. It will be but for you to cook. 
(Gray Man goes out. Couple remain as 
they are. Peasant keeps muttering. 
Wife shakes her head. A sheep’s baa 
is heard.) : 

Gray Man (sticking his head in, the 
doorway)—Here, Father, come kill this 
sheep for me. Do not let us die of 
hunger. 

Peasant (roused by his loud tone, 
rises smiling and repeating)—No, no. 
Do not let us die of hunger. 

Wife (getting kettle in readiness) — 
No, we'll not starve with mutton to 
cook. But Heaven knows where he got 
the sheep. (In sudden fear.) Not 
from the King’s fold, I hope. 


Scene II 


Scene—A month later, at the King’s 
court. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Amusing Play 


King—Have you by any chance heard 
that five big sheep have been stolen 
from the royal flock? 


Gray Man—Yes, Your Majesty. It 
was I who took them. 

King—And by what right? 

Gray Man—Your Majesty, I took 


them because a poor old couple were 
starving, while you, Sire, were rolling 
in riches. 

King—As far as I can learn, your 
chief talent is stealing. They tell me 
you are a clever thief. Very well. You 
deserve to be hanged. But I shall par- 
don you on one condition: If by to- 
morrow at this time you have stolen my 
black bull, which I have given particu- 
lar orders to be carefully guarded, you 
may go free. 

Gray Man—Your Majesty requires of 
me an impossibility. How can I elude 
such vigilance? Surely, Your Majesty, 
you but jest. 

King (dismissing him with a wave) 
ar you do not, you will be hanged. 

o! 

Court (following after, as King dis- 
misses them)—He will be hanged. He 
surely will. Of course, of course. 

Princess (enters, other side.)—Oh, 
Father, what do you think? My favor- 
ite cat has five kittens. Five, Father. 
Two gray, two black, and one white like 
herself,—the dearest thing! 

King—So? I must see them pres- 
ently. But I sent for you about this 
matter of a husband. Your suitors— 

Princess—Suitors? Oh, Father, kit- 
tens are much more interesting. But 
what about the suitors? 

King—Another is added to the list. 
The Prince of Holar offers you his 
hand. 

Princess—The Prince of 
Have I ever met him, Father? 

King—I think not—though he must | 
have seen you. At least, he spcaks of | 
being enamored of your many charms. | 
Tis a good name he bears. If he bears | 
it well, I’d gladly give your hand to one 
of the house of Holar. 

Pincess—All the princes I have ever 
met have been so stupid, Father. How 
think you, having lived these eighteen | 
years with a man as clever as my 
father, I could abide to wed a stupid 
prince? 

King—Why must a king always be | 
fed flattery? Think you thus to put me | 
in good humor, that you may hasten to 
your kittens? 

Princess—Oh, Father, they are so— | 

King—tThere, there, wait a moment. 
Your choice must soon be made. Three 
days more and your husband must be 
announced. I shall be glad of help in 
the cares of state. Of all your suitors, 
the Prince of Holar pleases me best. 
But of course we have not seen him. 

Princess (dutifully)—Father, I am 
quite willing to abide by your decision. 
I only hope—I only hope he is not 
stupid. 

King (handing her a letter)—This 
letter would not indicate that he is 
stupid. 

Princess (reads with 
only he is as clever as his letter. If he 
is, Father if he is—why —then he’s 
ahead of all the rest. The Prince of 
Holar suits me best. 


(Curtain.) 


ACT II 
SCENE I 
Scene—At night before the castle. 
Shadow of castle at back, with window 
darkened. 
1st Guard—Why all these extra 
guards to-night? 
2nd Guard—What, Briam, have you 
heard that the Black Bull, most 
precious of all the royal cattle, has 
been stolen? 
1st Guard—I’m only just back from a 
journey to get the King a pair of those 
much-talked-of birds. What is the 
tale? Was it the little Gray Man? 
2nd Guard—Ah yes. You were at 
the court that day. You know we all 
said he’d be hanged. 





Holar? 











interest) —If 
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1st Guard—Yes, yes. How did he 
ever do it? 

2nd Guard—’Twas a clever trick. 


He took a rope and hung himself by the 
neck, being mighty careful not to make 
a slipknot. There he hung from a 
great oak, when the herdsmen passed 
with the Black Bull. Apparently, he 
was dead as a door nail. The herdsmen 
laughed to think that the little Gray 
Man realized how hopeless it was to tr) 
to steal the bull, and so hanged himselt 
rather than be hanged. (Laughs loud 
ly.) 

Ist Guard—And then? 
Go on. Goon, I pray. 

2nd Guard—Well, as soon as_ they 
were out of sight, he got down and ran 
through the woods by a short cut, and 
again hung himself from a big oak 
near the road. One herdsman said it 
was the selfsame man, and feared some 
magic had been done. The other was 
sure this man was quite unlike the first. 
So they tied the bull to a tree, and ran 
back to look at the first and settle their 
wager. And of course— 

1st Guard—Of course the bull was 
gone when they returned. Stupid fel- 
lows! What said the King? 

2nd Guard—Say? What could he 
say? The fellow had but obeyed him. 
He bought the bull back for ten gold 
crowns, and then—then he surely fixed 
the thief! 

1st Guard—Is he already hanged? 

2nd Guard—Not yet; but to be 
hanged, you may be sure. Why else is 
the castle so well guarded? The King 
is indeed a merry jester. He told the 
little Gray Man he should be hanged 
unless he stole the bedclothes off His 
Majesty’s ked. How’s that? 

Ist Guard—A quip quite worthy of 
our waggish King. The rascal gets his 
due this time, methinks. (Screams 
heard.) What’s that? 

King (in loud tones from castie)— 
Have you gone out of your mind? Are 
you going to rouse the whole castle? 

Queen—But, my dear, I felt a claw. 
My foot touched something furry. 

King—You talk as if the Evil One 
himself was in the bed. You women 
have the pluck of hares and the wit of 
owls. (King yells wildly.) 

Guards (rushing toward 
Your Majesty! Your Majesty! 

King—Silence. Be off and guard the 
gates. (Light in castle window.) This 
is too much. Without respect to our 
crown, this insolent creature, the Prin- 
cess’ favorite cat, has dared to invade 


What next? 


castle)— 


our royal couch with her kittens. You 
hussy! I'll give you your deserts. 
Queen—Oh, do be careful. It will 


bite you! It may be mad! 

King—Do not be afraid, my dear. 
(Meows heard, becoming more and 
more muffled.) There. (King drops 
bundle out of window and closes win- 


dow.) And there. 
Queen—Now we're revenged; let 
troubles cease. I hope we now can 


sleep in peace. (All quiet. Little Gray 
Man slips through gate and is seen as 
a shadow, picking up bundle. He then 
steals out.) 

(Curtain.) 


ScENE II 

Scene—Room in the 
morning. 

King—Oh yes, I’ve sent for him. 
They found the saw on the roof. He 
had cut a hole in the attic floor. Here 
is the basket he carried them up in. 
Quite a climb it was, too. Here he 
comes now. 

Gray Man (going immediately to 
Queen, kneeling and holding out folded 
sheets to her)—Your Majesty knows all 
I have done was only to obey the King. 
I hope he will be graciously pleased to 
pardon me. 

Queen (mollified by his pleasing man- 
ner)—I have no objection to his doing 
so. But really, I thought last night I 
should die of fright. 

King (with evident annoyance)—I do 
not pardon the rascal, madam. Listen. 
If by to-morrow evening von have 


castle, next 
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not stolen the Queen herself from the 
castle, then you shall be hanged. 

Gray Man—Please, Your Majesty, 
please hang me at once and spare me 
four and twenty hours of anguish. 
How is it possible for me to succeed in 
such an attempt? I could easier get 
the moon for my dinner. 

King—That is your affair, not mine. 
T’ll charge the men to guard the gates. 
On duty, each and all. The Queen I 
charge to not set foot outside the castle 
wall. (King pleased, Queen indignant, 
Gray Man overwhelmed.) 


(Curtain.) 
ACT III 
Scene—Interior of castle. Same ev- 
ening. 
Gray Man (disguised as_monk)— 


Good evening. 

Guard—Your errand, Father? 

Gray Man—’Tis but to gather broken 
victuals from the castle, as is the cus- 
tom of our Brotherhood. What is 
wasted by the rich keeps many a poor 
peasant from starvation. 

Guard—Since the thefts of that lit- 
tle Gray Man, we are doubly careful. 
Oh, Father, I fear he is the Devil him- 
self. (Both cross themselves.) 

Queen (enters and gives _ alms)— 
Here, Father. 

Gray Man—Madam, God will recom- 
pense you. Indeed, in my hands now is 
your reward. To-morrow, as you 
know, an unhappy but guilty man will 
doubtless be hanged within these castle 
walls, 

Queen—Alas, yes. I forgave! him. 
And I wanted to save his life. a 

Gray Man—That is not possible. But 
this man can make you a valuable 
present before he dies. He is a kind of 
sorcerer, and I know he possesses three 
wonderful secrets. One of these sec- 
rets alone is worth a kingdom. And 
one of these secrets he can bequeath to 
her who has compassion on him. 

Queen—What are these secrets? 

Gray Man—By virtue of the first, a 
wife can make her husband do all she 
wishes, 

Queen—Do you call that wonderful? 
Why, from the time of Eve, that mys- 
tery has been handed from mother to 
daughter. What is the second? 

Gray Man—The second secret makes 
the owner of it both wise and good. 

Queen (yawns)—Well, and what is 
the third? 

Gray Man—The third . secret—the 
third secret secures to the woman who 
possesses it, peerless beauty, and the 
vem of pleasing, to the last day_of her 
ife. ) 

Queen—My Father, I wish to* know 
that secret. 

Gray Man—Nothing is easier.* While 
he is still a free man, the sorcerer must 
take your hands and blow three times 
on your hair. 7 

Queen—Go and fetch him, Father. 

Gray Man—That I cannot do. The 
King has given strictest orders that 
the man is not to enter the castle yard. 
If he sets foot within these walls, he 
is a dead man. Do not grudge him the 
few hours that are left. 

Queen—But the King has forbidden 
me to go out until to-morrow. 

Gray Man—Forbidden you? Is it 
possible? That is vexatious. So you 
must give up this priceless treasure? 
—It would be delightful always to re- 
main young and beautiful and, above 
all, always to be beloved. ’Tis hard 
His Majesty has seen fit to— 

Queen—’Tis more than hard, Father. 
The King’s prohibition is the height of 
injustice. Should I attempt to go out, 
the sentinels would stop me. Do not 
look so astonished. This is the way 
the King treats me in his caprice. I 
am the most unhappy of women. 

Gray Man—My heart bleeds for you. 
What tyranny! How barbarous! Poor 
woman! Must you yield to such un- 
reasonableness? No. Your duty is to 
yourself. You should do as you like. 

Queen—I’d like to get that secret. 
But how can I? 





Gray Man—Here is a way out of 
your difficulty—that is, if you decide to 
stand upon your rights. Get into this 
sack, and I will take you out of the 
castle—yes, even at the risk of my life. 
And in fifty years, when you are still 
as beautiful and youthful in appearance 
as you are now, you will congratulate 
yourself on having braved a tyrant. 

Queen—Are you sure I am not being 
led into a trap? 

Gray Man—As true as I am a monk, 
you have nothing at all to fear. And 
I promise you this—as long as the un- 
happy man is with you, I shall be 
there. 

Queen—And you will bring me back 
to the castle? 

Gray Man—I swear it. 

Queen—With the secret? ; 

Gray Man—With the secret..~But if 
Your Majesty has any scruples, let us 
stay where we are, and let the recipe 
die, with the man who discovered it— 
unless he prefers to give it to some 
more trusting lady. (Queen seizes sack 
and steps to wings, followed by monk, 
who comes out with, stuffed sack and 
encounters King.) 

King—You have made a good collec- 
tion, I see. A 

Gray Man—Sire, Your Majesty’s 
charity is inexhaustible. I am afraid 
I have abused it. Perhaps I would do 
better to leave the sack here and all it 
contains. 

King—No, no.¥ Take it all, and good 


riddance. All you have there is not 
worth much. You will have a poor 
feast. 


Gray Man—May Your Majesty sup 
with as good an appetite as I shall. 
egy off as Princess enters from other 
side.) 

Princess—Good evening, Sovereign. 
Oh, Father, we had such a wonderful 
ride this afternoon. We went—Oh, 
Father, do you know what has become 
of the white kittens? I’ve had all the 
maids searching everywhere, and I’ve 
looked and looked myself. Do you sup- 
pose—Oh, Father, who is the man that 
is the guest of the Vicar of Skalholt? 
Have you seen him? He has the most 
princely manners, and oh, he looks as 
though he were very interesting. Fa- 
ther, isn’t it nearly time for supper? I 
=r simply, starving, after that long 
ride. 

King—yYou do merely stop for breath. 
I’ve just sent in the call for supper. 


‘| The Queen is not yet down, my dear. 


Ladies are famed for their unpunctu- 
ality. You and gyour* mother are— 
(Princess goes off ‘with’ hands’ over 
ears.) : 

*» Guard (pushing _Gray*® Man~ in)— 
Your Majesty, this man has dared to 
enter the castle gates, notwithstanding 
your royal prohibition. Sire, we would 
have hanged him at once, in compliance 
with your command, but he pretends he 
has a message from the Queen, and 
that he_is also the_bearer of a state 
secret. s 

King—The Queen? The™ Queen? 
Where is she?; Wretch, what have you 
done? 

Gray Man—Why, I have stolen her. 

King—But how? 

Gray Man—Sire, the monk, with the 
big sack on his back, and to whom Your 
Majesty condescended to say, “Take it 
all and good riddance—” 

King—That was you? You scoun- 
drel! I myself am.in danger. One of 
these days you will be stealing me and 
my kingdom into the bargain. 

Gray Man—Sire, I have yet some- 
thing to request of you.” 

King—What good were it to deny 
you? Who are you, anyway? Are you 
a wizard, or the Evil One himself? 

Gray Man—Your Majesty, I am only 
the Prince of Holar. 

King—tThe Prince of Holar? You? 

Gray Man—I have long loved your 
beautiful daughter. I was about to fol- 
low my letter, and press my suit in per- 
son, when I was caught in a storm, and 
forced to seek shelter. I, and my 


equerry, found lodging with the good 





Vicar of Skalholt. There I heard, by 
chance, of the poor half-witted peasant 
who, with his good wife, was almost 
starving. And so I played the part 
you know of. As for the rest—all that 
I have done has been only with the 
wish to obey and please Your Majesty. 
I trust you have found it diverting. 

King—Very good. It were wiser, 
doubtless, to have you for a son-in-law 
than a neighbor., As soon as the Queen 
comes— 

Gray Man—She is here.” My equerry 
has attended her back to the castle. 

King (as Queen enters, discomfited) 
—My dear, we must admit we have 
been vastly entertained. Now let me 
present the Prince of Holar, who asks 
our daughter’s hand in marriage. Ho, 
Briam, ask, the , Princess . to, come 
hither. 

Queen ¥ (whispering)—What is the 
famous secret?,, You surely owe me 
that. 

Gray Man—The true secret of pre- 
serving beauty forever is to be forever 
beloved. 

Queen—And the way to be ever be- 
loved? Quick, tell me. 

Gray Man—Is to be ever good and 
guileless, and to carry out your hus- 
band’s wishes. 

Queen (throwing up hands in dis- 
gust)—And he dares call himself a 
sorcerer. My poor daughter! 

King—Let us have done with’ these 
mysterious whisperings. Prince, when 
you are our son-in-law, you will have 
time aplenty to talk to your mother-in- 
law. Here comes the Princess now. 
Daughter, the Prince of Holar and, if 
’tis your choice—your husband. Sup- 
per awaits us. Let us go to the table. 
Let us devote this evening to pleasure 
only. You must amuse yourself to-day, 
Prince, for to-morrow shall be your 
wedding day! 

Gray Man (bowing low before Prin- 
cess) — 

Dear Princess, for your love I’m suing; 
There is no time for princely wooing. 
Sweet are the songs I’d sing to you, 
But this is what I bring to you. 

. (Presents white kitten to Princess, 
who receives it with great joy.) 


EPILOGUE 


‘(Spoken by Queen as King bows her 
to center stage.) 
*Tis woman’s privilege, I’ve heard, 
To always offer the last word. 
We hope you’ve liked our little play. 
A word about this Man in Gray: 
Our ancestors held thieves in fame; 
I hardly think we do the same. 
A robber hero wrong doth seem, 
Yet we hold conquerors in esteem. 
Conquest of self should win renown,— 
Who'd rise by treading others down? 
Oh haste the day when costly glory 
Wins lest respect than fairy story. 
Will future children of the nation 
Discuss our lack of civilization? 
Laugh at old tales like this—vYou do? 
What will your children think of you? 


(Curtain.) 


Stock 


By Harriet Harlan 


Scene—Living room. Mr. Dolittle, 
in carpet slippers, sits reading in an 
easy chair, feet upon another chair. (A 
knock is heard behind scenes.) 

Man’s voice—Ahem! Is Mr. Dolit- 
tle at home? 

Girl’s voice—Yes, he is reading in the 
sitting room. Just go right in. 

(Mr. Dolittle looks over his glasses 
towards the door and brings his feet to 
the floor just as a well-dressed young 
man enters the door.) 

Young Man—Mry. Dolittle, I am Mr. 
Hawks, a representative of the Gilt 
Edge Company, and I am about to give 
you an opportunity to invest in some of 
our stock at a figure that is little better 
than giving it away. This opportunity 
I am offering to only a few influential 
men in each community. (Draws a 
chair over and seats himself.) Now, 
Mr. Dolittle— 





Mr. Dolittlek—No more stock for me. 
I’ve got five cows and thirteen pigs and 
I’ve been a slave to them all winter. 

Mr. Hawks—Then, sir, I’ve just 
what you want. Now, Mr. Dolittle, let 
me explain—(Draws out a number of 
papers from pocket and, moves his chair 
closer to Mr. Dolittle.) 

Mr. Dolittle—Now, don’t come any 
explanations on me. Explaining brings 
to my mind how Hiram Butler ex- 
plained me into buying his yaller cow 
about two months back. An’ that cow 
an’ me’s found something to kick about 
twice a day ever since. 

Mr. Hawks (unfolding papers)—Ah, 
Mr. Dolittle, I’ve just what you need. 
This stock is underground and there 
is no kick— 

Mr. Dolittle (interrupts)—Gee whiz, 
Hawks, I don’t want any of my stock 
underground! 

Mr. Hawks—Ahem, Mr. Dolittle, you 
have misunderstood me. Now let me 
read some of this literature on the sub- 
ject to you, and explain about the stock. 

Mr. Dolittle—Tut, tut, boy, you can’t 
read nothing new to me about stock, 
unless you can guarantee some way of 
making a balky horse go._ I’ve got one 
to sell. 

Mr. Hawks—But, sir,’ that is live 
stock. There are other kinds of stock. 

Mr. Dolittle—Yes, certainly yes. 
Sheep and goats—chickens too. Wall, 
I ain’t sure ’bout chickens being classi- 
fied as stock, either. 

Mr. Hawks (jumps up from his chair 
and picks up paper Mr. Dolittle had let 
fall to the floor when Mr. Hawks came 
into the room. It is opéned to the mar- 
ket reports. Points with finger.)— 
Look here, where it says stocks. 

Mr. Dolittle—Sure, I read the mar- 
kets. (Takes paper and reads.) Cattle 
trade dull. Hogs close, higher. (Then 
glances over his glasses at Mr. Hawks, 
who acts angry.) 

Mr. Hawks—That I had at command 
words to combat such stupidity! 

Mr. Dolittle—Eh? 

Mr. Hawks (taking out watch)—Mr. 
Dolittle, I can spare you no more time. 
You have lost a golden opportunity. 
Good day. (Mr. Hawks leaves.) 

Mr. Dolittle (rises, goes back towards 
the door, then turns and looks over his 
glasses at audience)—Kind of seemed 
to me that young feller wasn’t over 
familiar with his subject. 


(Exit) 


Their i Names 
_ By Julia M. Martin 


Serenity, Prudence, Patience, Prayer, 

Hope, Remember, Conscience, Aid, 

Praisegod, Feargod—these were names 

Borne by Puritan youth and maid. 

It must have sounded odd, I think, 

In old New England, then, 

To hear the, master:call,the roll at 
school: F 


“Docility Wolcott?” “Present, sir.” 

“Serenity Whipple?” “She’s away.” 

“Praisegod Rutledge?” ‘Present, sir.’ 

“You were absent, Praisegod, yester- 
day.” 

“Hope Williams?” “Here.” “Aid Bax- 
ter?” “Here.”— 

How odd it must have been 

To hear the master, call the roll at 
school! 


The Snowflakes’ Joke 
By Daisy M. Moore 


A million snowflakes one gray night 
Put their cool heads together; 

They voted then and there to play 
A joke upon the weather. 


Each one agreed quite cheerily, 
With heart light as a feather— 

According to their well-laid plan 
All had to work together. 


These tricky little fairy folk, 
A-dance, a-dart, a-jumble, 

Leap from their homes up in the sky 
And to the brown earth tumble! 
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A New Song and Some Rhymes 


JACK FROST—(A Caprice) 


HANNAH F. GOULD 


a Cantabile. 


Arr. by MARGARET COOTE BROWN 
a. _Capricioso. 
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1. The Frost looked forth on a still, clear night, And whis-pered, ‘‘ Now, I shall 
4. But he did one thing that was hard-ly fair: He peeped in the cup-board and 
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2. He fiew to the mountain, and powdered its crest; He lit on the trees. and their 
3. He went to the win-dows of those whoslept, And o- ver each pane like a 
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blus-t’ring train, The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, That 
pitch-er ll burst in three; This 
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make such a bus-tle and noise in vain, But I’ll be as bus-y as_ they.” 
glass of wa-ter they’ve left for me Shall ‘tchick’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 
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The Dark is a Blanket 
By Alice A. Keen 


The dark is a blanket, soft and wide, 

That folds round the earth at even- 
tide— 

Tucks it in gently, close and deep, 

When earth’s little children are going 


to sleep. 

When the light grows dim as the sun 
hangs low 

Till there’s nothing but shadow and 
silence, I know 

That kind Mother Nature is hovering 
near.— 





I’m sure, in the dark, there is nothing 
to fear! 


My New Winter Clothes 
By Maude M. Grant 


I’ve got a brand new cap, 


See! Here are my new mitts! 


And this is my new overcoat, 


How do you think it fits? 


January 
By Virginia Baker 
With snow and ice comes January 
Making all the children merry; 
We know, when January’s here, 








That we’ve begun another year; I think I hear the old clock say, 

Then welcome, welcome, January, “Boys and girls must work today, 
We’re very glad to see you, very. At four o’clock there’s time for play,” 
: P Tick, tick, tock. 

A Frown and a Smile 


a vara berg ' Old Father Time 

o comes here? a frown, I say, | 

“There is no room for you to stay, ; By Charles Mackay 

' No room for two upon one face, | Old Father Time to his children doth 

A smile already has the place.” say, ; 
| “Go on with your duties, my dears. 

The Busy Clock | On the right hand is work, on the left 
By Laura R. Smith - none is ae it alittle’ 

E the busy schoolroom clo ee that you tarry with neither all day, 

Tick tock, tick, tock, ” | But faithfully build up the years. 
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Recitations for January Programs 


Teeth 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Grandpa has the kind of teeth he’s 
able to take out, 

Mother has hers crowned with goid, 
like queens you read about, 

Big sister’s are like rows of pearls su 
even and so white, 

But mine are mostly missing, and it 
makes me look a fright. 


Now teeth are rather funny things,— 
they pain when they come in, 

And then they ache when they come 
out,—you wish they’d never been; 
But if you have no teeth at all you’ll 

wish you had a few, 
For they are very useful when you 
have to bite and chew. 


The dentist says, “If germs you’d 
fight, brush teeth right faithfully; 
Then clean them up with dental floss 
and do it thoroughly, 

And keep the cavities all filled, to 
drive away decay,— 

Or else you'll be like Grandpa and lose 
them all some day.” 


Practicing Thrift 
By Bess Foster Smith 


I am a loyal citizen 
Of the great United States. 
My Uncle Sammy “puts across” 
The things he undertakes. 


And just now he is warning 
Every single boy and man 

To practice strict economy 
And save just all he can. 


Our future welfare all depends 
On economic training, 

“Buy strictly what you have to have,” 
He says, “and no complaining.” 


So when I pass the pop-corn stand 
I run with all my might, 

And going by the picture show 
I shut my eyes up tight. 


Why, baseball mits are out of sight, 
And bats and balls—no reason! 
My old ones can be made to do, 
I guess, again this season. 


For Uncle Sam means business, boys, 
He’ll straighten out the prices, 
So shun extravagant expense 
And help him through this crisis. 


And when you think of shows and 
gum, 
An ice-cream cone or two, 
Brace up—go buy a Thrift Stamp, 
’Twill make a man of you. 


The Little Sugar Elf 
By Clara Childs 


There’s a little Sugar Elf 
That lives upon the shelf 
Of Miss Grundy’s candy 
down the street; 
And the way he helps himself 
To the candies on that shelf, 
It’s no wonder he is very, 
sweet. 


kitchen 


very 


When by cunning he gets pelf, 
He stuffs his tiny self 
With those sugar plums that old 
Miss Grundy makes, 
Till you’d think he’d wreck his health 
And reduce Miss Grundy’s wealth 
By the heaps and heaps of candies 
that he takes. 


And I often wonder why 
Old Miss Grundy doesn’t spy 
This nimble, trimble, jimble robber 


elf; 
But just let her lift her eye— 
Quick as lightning he will hie 
To the rear of some big jar upon 
the shelf. 


But we children see him there, 
Cutting capers in the air 
And eating lovely chocolates by the 
pound; 





And he’ll sometimes even dare 
To pull Miss Grundy’s hair— 
But he’s safely out of sight when 
she turns round. 


Oh, I think it would be great 
To eat candies early, late, 
And I often wish I were a sugar elf; 
But I’m glad, at any rate, 
When I stop to contemplate, 
That I do not have to live upon a 
shelf! 


A Motion Song 


Winter Snowflakes 


By Alice J. Cleator 
(Tune—“Bring Back My Bonnie’’) 


(1) Gh hark, winter storm-winds are 
grumbling, 
Our voices they’re trying to 
drown; 
(2) And downward the snowflakes are 
tumbling,— 
They’re painting with white all 
the town. 


Chorus— 
(3) Look, look, look, look, 
(4) White flakes of winter are tum- 
bling down. 
Look, look, look, look, 
They’re painting with white all 
the town. 


(5) They’re nodding and dancing and 
playing, 
And waving (6) their hands to 
each one. 
“We’re coming, dear 
they’re saying, 
“We’re bringing 
good fun.” 


children,” 


some jolly 


Chorus— 


(7) Oh see the white garlands they’re 
flinging, 

On fences and tree-tops so gray, 

(8) As lovely as white blossoms swing- 


ing 
In gardens and orchards of May. 
Chorus— 


MOTIONS 
1—Head forward, listening attitude. 
2—Twinkling motion, fingers. 
3—Hands out, in surprise. 
4—Same as 2. 
5—Nod and smile. 
6—Wave hand. 
7—Throwing motion. 
8—Swing right arm up and down. 


His Best Relative 


By Mary Leon 
I’ve got lots of relatives— 
Uncles, aunts, and such; 
Brothers, sisters, cousins, too, 
And like them very much. 


But the one I like the best of all 
Is one I never saw; 

I know it’s funny; but it’s ’cause 
He’s so good to my paw. 


My paw he calls him Uncle Sam; 
Says he’s my Uncle too; 

That’s queer but right, I know, because 
My Paw speaks always true. 


Paw he gets letters from this man 
’Most every once in a while; 
And when he sees the envelope 
It always makes him smile. 


For he sees straight through the letter, 
And says: “Well, I expec’ 

That this here letter now contains 
Your Uncle Samuel’s check 


For interest on my Vict’ry Bonds; 
And now, small son of mine, 

Put on your cap and come along— 
I’ll get you something fine.” 


I don’t know what a coupon is, 
Nor checks nor interest, 

But I know of all my relatives 
My Uncle Sam is best. 





The Ink Bottle 
By Donald A. Fraser 


Here am I, a bottle of ink; 

Now what is in me, do you think? 

Nothing but liquid wet and black, 

For making on paper a_ scrawling 
track? 

So it might seem, but dip in a pen, 

And what comes out of this bottle, 
then? 


Words and thoughts both gay and sad, 

= into letters to Mother or 
a 

Or brother, or sister, or comrade at 


play, o 
Or maybe to friends in lands far 
away; 


Or compositions for Teacher in school, 
Or eects tasks for breaking the 
rule. 


Then, out of me also, in spite of my 
looks, 

Men make up their thoughts into pa- 
pers and books, 

That travel by railways and boats 
far and near, 

And take round the earth their mes- 
sage of cheer. 


Some folks misuse me, and make me 
write harm; 

That shocks me, and fills me 
greatest alarm; 

For like all the best things, I want to 
do good, 

And be used in the ways that useful 
things should. 

So use me aright, and you’ll find in 
the end 

A bottle of ink is a very good friend. 


with 


Ginny 
By Virginia Carolinr Pitkin 


Ginny, my rag dollie, sleep till I call; 
You are the baby I love best of all. 


Mother and Grandmother played with 
you too; 

That’s why your rag face is almost 
worn through. 

Snuggle up close, you’ll soon be 
asleep.— 

Your beauty, my darling, is more than 
skin deep. 


Your face is not clean, your eyes are 
most gone, 

Your nose is two dots, your mouth is 
forlorn. 





But go to sleep, Ginny, I love you the — 
same,— 
Beauty of face is only a name. 


Don’t you remember when Father once 
tried 

To draw a new face, how I cried and I 
cried? 

Rest your head, Ginny, close to my 
heart; 

From you, little dollie, I never will 
part. 


I never shall have your old face made 


new, 
I love you the best in your dress, faded 
blue. 


Sleep, little Ginny, 
tight, 

Dream fairy dreams all through the 
night. 


close your eyes 


The Drug Store 
By King D. Campbell 


The drug store windows have some 
things 
One very seldom sees,— 
Bright-colored waters in big jars 
Of all varieties. 


I used to think I’d like to taste 
The bottle filled with red, 
Or wonder if ’twould better be 

To try the blue instead. 


But after Mother said they were 
Just water for display, 

Although they still were pretty 
I didn’t pass that way. 


Mother Nature’s Ways 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


First Child— 
— may sweep o’er vale and 
lil, 

The ice may bind the rippling rill, 

The snow may fall in sheets of 
white, 

And grey clouds hide the sunshine 
bright; 

But yet, for all of that, I know 

The flowers sleep beneath the snow. 


Second Child— 

Our Mother Nature has a way 

Of looking out for every day; 

To some she gives the ice and 
snows, 

To others sunshine and the rose, 

And with her changes makes more 
sweet 

The years whose passage is so fleet. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Knitting Lesson” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 18 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures ‘on this page’and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 


NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


The Baby 


Where did you come from baby dear? 

Out of the everywhere into the here. 

Where did you get your eyes so blue? 

Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light in them sparkle 
and spin? ; 

Some of the starry spikes left in. 

Where did you get that little tear? 

I found it waiting when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth 
and high? 

A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm, 
white rose? 

Something better than anyone knows. 
Whence that three-cornered smile of 
bliss? ; 

Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 

Where did you get that pearly ear? 

God spoke, and it came out to hear. 

Where did you get those arms and 
hands? 

Love made itself into hooks and bands. 

Feet, whence did you come, you darling 
things? 

From the same box as 
wings. 

How did they all just come to be you? 

God thought about me, and so I grew. 

But how did you come to us, you dear? 

God thought of you, and so I am here. 

George Macdonald. 


the cherub’s 


The O'd Clock on the Stairs 


Somewhat back from the village street 

Stands the old-fashioned country-seat; 

Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar trees their shadows throw; 

And, from its station in the hall, 

An ancient timepiece says to all, 
“‘Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!” 


Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands, 

From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk who, under his cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever!” 


By day its voice is low and light; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say at each chamber door, 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of 
birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has 
stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!” 


In that mansion used to be 

Free-hearted Hospitality; 

His great fires up the chimney roared; 

The stranger feasted at his board; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased,— 
“‘Forever—never! 
Never—forever!” 


There groups of merry children played; 

There youths and maidens dreaming 
strayed; 

Oh, precious hours! oh, golden prime 

And affluence of love and time! 

Even as a miser counts his gold, 
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Those hours the ancient timepiece 
told,— 
“Forever—never! 
Never—forever!” 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 

The bride came forth on her wedding 
night; 

There, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay, in his shroud of snow; 

And, in the hush that followed the 


prayer, 

Was heard the old clock on the stair,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!” 


All are scattered, now, and fled,— 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
“Ah! when shall they all meet again?” 
As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!” 


Never here, forever there, 

Where all parting, pain, and care, 

And death, and time, shall disappear,— 

Forever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!” 

H. W. Longfellow. 


Guilty or Not Guilty 


She stood at the bar of justice, 
A creature wan and wild, 
In form too small for a woman, 
In features too old for a child; 
For a look so worn and pathetic 
Was stamped on her pale young face, 
It seemed long years of suffering 
Must have left that silent trace. 


“Your name?” said the judge, as he 
eyed her 
With kindly look yet keen,— 
“Is Mary McGuire, if you please, sir.” 
“And your age?”—“I am turned fif- 
teen.” 
“Well, Mary,” and then from a paper 
He slowly and gravely read, 
“You are charged here—I’m sorry to 
say it— 
With stealing three loaves of bread. 


“You look not like an offender, 
And I hope that you can show 

The charge to be false. Now, tell me, 
Are you guilty of this, or no?” 

A passionate burst of weeping 
Was at first her sole reply, 

But she dried her eyes in a moment, 
And looked in the judge’s eye. 


“T will tell you just how it was, sir: 
My father and mother are dead, 
And my little brothers and sisters 
Were hungry and asked me for bread. 
At first I earned it for them 
By working hard all day, 
But somehow, times were bad, sir, 
And the work all fell away. 


“T could get no more employment, 
The weather was bitter cold, 
The young ones cried and shivered— 
ey Johnny’s but four years 
fe) — 
So what was I to do, sir? 
I am guilty, but do not condemn. 
I took—oh, was it stealing ?— 
The bread to give to them.” 


Every man in the court-room— 
Gray-beard and thoughtless youth— 
Knew, as he looked upon her, 

That the prisoner spake the truth; 
Out from their pockets came kerchiefs, 
Out from their eyes sprung tears, 
And out from their old faded wallets 

Treasures hoarded for years. 





The judge’s face was a study, 
The strangest you ever saw, 

As he cleared his throat and murmured 
Something about the law; 

For one so learned in such matters, 
So wise in dealing with men, 

He seemed, on a simple question, 
Sorely puzzled, just then. 


But no one blamed him or wondered, 
When at last these words he heard, 

“The sentence of this young prisoner 
Is, for the present, deferred.” 

And no one blamed him or wondered 
When he went to her and smiled, 
And tenderly led from the court-room, 

Himself, the “guilty” child. 


He Worried About It 


The sun’s heat will give out in ten mil- 
lion years more— 
And he worried about it. 
It will sure give out then, if it doesn’t 
before— 
And he worried about it. 
It will surely give out, so the scien- 
tists said 
In all scientifical books he had read, 
And the whole boundless universe 
then will be dead— 
And he worried about it. 


And some day the earth will fall into 
the sun— 
And he worried about it— 
Just as sure and as straight as if shot 
from a gun— 
And he worried about it. 
“When strong gravitation unbuckles 
her straps, 
Just picture,” he said, “what a fear- 
ful collapse! 
It will come in a few million ages, 
perhaps” — 
And he worried about it. 


And the earth will become much too 
small for the race— 
And he worried about it— 
When we'll pay thirty dollars an inch 
for pure space— ~ 
And he worried about it. 
The earth will be crowded so much, 
without doubt, 
That there won’t be room for one’s 
tongue to stick out, 
Nor room for one’s thoughts to wan- 
der about— 
And he worried about it. 


And the Gulf Stream will curve, and 
New England grow torrider— 
And he worried about it— 
Than was ever the climate of southern- 
most Florida— 
And he worried about it. 
Our ice crop will be knocked into 
small smithereens, 
And crocodiles block up our mowing- 
machines, 
And we'll lose our fine crops of po- 
tatoes and beans— 
And he worried about it. 


And in less than ten thousand years, 
there’s no doubt— 
And he worried about it— 
Our supply of lumber and coal will give 
out— 


And he worried about it. 
Just then the ice-age will return cold 
and raw, 
Frozen men will stand stiff with 
arms outstretched in awe, 
As if vainly beseeching a general 
thaw— 
And he worried about it. 


His wife took in washing—half a dol- 
lar 2 day— 
He didn’t worry about it— 
His daughter sewed shirts the rude 
grocer to pay— 
He didn’t worry about it. 
While his wife beat her tireless rub- 
a-dub-dub 





On the washboard drum of her old 
wooden tub, 
He sat by the stove, and he just let Ht 
her rub— 
He didn’t worry about it. 
Sam Walter Foss. 


We Are Seven 


—A simple Child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


I met a little cottage Girl: 

She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad: 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; . 
—Her beauty made me glad. ° : 


“Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“How many? Seven in all,” she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


“And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, “Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 


“Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

My sister and my brother; 

And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 


“You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 


Yet ye are seven!—I pray you tell, e 
Sweet Maid, how this may be.” : 
Then did the little Maid reply, 5 
“Seven boys and girls are we; bi 


Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree.” 


“You run about, my little Maid, : 
Your limbs they are alive; 

If two are in the church-yard laid, 

Then ye are only five.” 


“Their graves are green, they may be 
seen,” 

The little Maid replied, 

“Twelve steps or more from my moth- 
er’s door, 

And they are side by side. 


“My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; 

And there upon the ground I sit, 
And sing a song to them. 


“And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


“The first that died was sister Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 

Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away. 


“So in the church-yard she was laid; 

And, when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, a 
My brother John and I, i 


“And when the ground was white with 
snow, 

And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.” 


“How many are you, then,” said I, 
“If they two are in heaven?” 
Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 
“O Master! we are seven.” 


“But they are dead; those two are 
dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven!” 
*T was throwing words away; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, “Nay, we are seven!” 
William Wordsworth. 
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We get tons of letters and Hygiene 
_ reports from teachers, but we want— 


The Story of Your Work 


OU have been using the Dental hear it. How do you obtain the 
Hygiene material we sent you in _ splendid results that dentists report 
your own way—what is that way ? from all over the country ? 


How do you get your pupils to brush In 30 schools where Dental Hygiene was 
lt Salli” a — teught, an average reduction of 33% in cavities 





their teeth—how do you use the charts 
and the literature? 


Of course your children like getting 
‘a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream but how do you link this little 
gift with the home-habit of daily tooth- 
brushing throughout the year? 

There is a human interest appeal in 
the story of your work—we want to 


in children’s teeth was obtained, according to 
published reports, 

Between 1914-1918, malignant diseases were 
reduced among the school children of Bridge- 
port, 5% in some diseases, and 36° in others, 
through the Good Teeth—Good Health cam- 
paign conducted there by civic authorities, 

So much for statistics. They are in- 
teresting, but we want the story of your 
work. 


We will pay— $100.00 for the best story. 
50.00 for each of the 2 next best stories. 
25.00 for each of the 4 next best stories. 
10.00 for each of the 10 next best stories. 
5.00 for each of the 20 next best stories. 


(Every teacher who sends a story, subject to the conditions of this contest 
will receive an immediate acknowledgment in the form of a dainty trial size 
oi the delightful new Colgate talc powder, Florient (Flowers of the Orient). 


COLCGATE'’S 





RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Conditions of Contest: 


Any teacher who has used the material sent out 
by the Colgate Educational Department qualifies 
in this contest. 

The general subject of your story, “The use of 
Colgate’s Classroom Helps in Teaching Dental 
Hygiene.” 

Your story must be kept within 250 words—must 
be true in fact and detail, and be written in inter- 
esting, narrative form. 

Every story that comes in will receive careful 
attention and be judged according to its degree 
of human interest appeal, its helpfulness to other 
teachers, and its literary style. 

All stories must be mailed by February Ist. 
Write on one side of paper only—typewriting if 
possible. The judges will be: Thaddeus P. Hyatt, 
D.D.S., Chairman of the Oral Hygiene Committee 
of Greater New York; Dr. Elizabeth C. Cook, Assist- 
ant Professor of English, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia; Gertrude B. Lane, Editor of “Woman's Home 
Companion.” 

The names of prize winners and their stories will 
be published in the April number of this magazine. 

Sign your name and address distinctly and ad- 
dress your story to 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 7 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


[Ss 


— 
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Colgate’s Classroom Helps Sent Free 
And if you have not used Colgate’s Educational ma- 
terial this year, fill out the coupon below. 
Trial tubes of Ribbon Dental! Cream, reminder cards, 
charts, clever jingles and other practica! material will be 
sent to you, with a dainty gift box for your own use. 








COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York 


I am ateacher in the 


School, District No No. of pupils in my direct charge......-seceeseees 
Reference (name of School Superintendent or member of Schoo! Board) 


PINT du ducadetcansacgdedduscctadane ae 


County bed cocecsceeconsetosesececosccoeses State 
Please send me, free of charge, ‘‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 


(Write here, accurate‘express or parcel post shipping address, stating which) 





This offer good only in U.S. A. 
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A JANUARY BLACKBOARD BORDER 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





January Chat 
By Mrs. Nelli R. Farmer 
Training in Health Habits 


HE natural place for the teaching 
Tr of the rules of living is the home, 
the natural teacher is the 
mother. But the mother does not 
know by instinct how to give this 
health instruction, and who is there to 
teach her? The intelligent mother is 
able to acquire this knowledge through 
various channels, but what of the for- 
eign mother who cannot speak Eng- 
lish and who is suspicious of every 
stranger who comes to her door? 
Someone may say that mothers may 
be taught by physicians or visiting 
nurses. Physicians as a rule are too 
busy to give this instruction, and for- 
eign mothers won’t allow a visiting 
nurse inside their homes. 

In Dayton, Ohio, a few years ago, 
there was an epidemic of diphtheria. 
Physicians and nurses did everything 
possible to combat the disease. If 
they were able to administer antitoxin 
to the afflicted child, he would almost 
surely recover. However, there was 
a neighborhood of Polish families 
where no nurse or physician could 
gain admittance. These Polish mothers 
were so suspicious and afraid that 
they allowed their children to die 
rather than accept help from strang- 
ers. So it has proved almost useless 
to try to give instruction to adults, 
their prejudices and superstitions mak- 
ing it difficult to influence them. 

In the case of such parents we find 
that the children are the only enter- 
ing wedge. A campaign was waged in 
a small town against tuberculosis. The 
Health League organization found a 
large number of cases of tuberculosis 
that had never been reported by the 
physicians. The lack of care of these 
patients made them a menace not only 
to their immediate family but to their 
neighborhood. The schools began the 
study of the prevention of tubercu- 
losis and the kind of care to give tuber- 
cular patients. One of the things 
dwelt upon—and this made a great 
impression on the children—was the 
need for fresh air and plenty of it. 
Sleeping with windows open was em- 
phasized. As a result, there was a 
veritable epidemic of open windows, 
although the temperature was far be- 
low zero. Some of the intelligent par- 
ents, highly amused, came to the su- 
perintendent and begged for mercy. 


and 


They said, “If this keeps on, think what 
our coal bills will be.””. An immense 
amount of good was done in the homes 
through the children, and it could not 
have been accomplished in any other 
way 

It. should .be the aim of the 
teacher to: give careful and regular 
instruction and training in the for- 
mation cf health habits, making ‘use 
of the children’s common, — every- 
day experiences as interesting material 
for the development of these lessons. 
The fact that the teacher deals with 
the group instead of with the indivi- 
dual strengthens the impression made 
upon the children. A director of 
physical education told a group of 





teachers his experience with his eight- 
year-old boy Peter. He had tried for 
months to get Peter to drink milk, be- 
cause milk is a necessary food for all 
children. He had pleaded with Peter, 
reasoned with him, but to no avail. 
Finally he had given up in despair, 
when one’day Peter came in to dinner 
demanding a glass of milk. There 
wasn’t any milk in the house, so Peter’s 
father hurried over to the store and 
bought some. From that time on he 
drank his glass of milk at every meal. 
“Well,” thought his father, “this is 
what my persistence has done.” One 
day, however, Peter ran off to school 
and left his glass of milk. His father 
thought he would say nothing about it 
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this time, but just at that moment 
Peter rushed in and hurriedly drank 
his milk. ‘Now, son,” said his father, 
“what is this all about?” “Well, you 
see, Father, it is this way,” replied 
Peter, “every day the teacher asks, 
‘Did you drink a glass of milk for 
breakfast,’ or, ‘Did you drink a glass 
of milk for dinner?” Then everyone 
who has done so raises his hand, and 
I’ve just got to raise my hand.” 

This is a striking example of how 
easily a teacher is able to influence a 
child in forming a right habit, when 
the parents have failed in months of 
persistent effort., In the long period 
of school life the teacher has a won- 
derful opportunity to aid the children 
in the great public health problems. 
The school has the machinery for this 
work, and the teacher the training 
which enables her to give this instruc- 


tion. 
Exchange 


The third and fourth grade pupils 
of Miss Marguerite Young, Route 2, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in other states. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grade 
pupils of Miss Esther Seale, Alamo- 
gardo, New Mexico, would like to cor- 
respond with —— of the same grades 
in some of the northern and eastern 
states and also in Cuba and Canada. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss 
Bertha C. Davidson, College Springs, 
Ia., desire to correspond with pupils 
in Alaska and the southern states. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
pupils of Miss Pansy Flock, Shorty, 
Wyo., wish to correspond with pupils 
in the same grades in other states. 

The fifth, sixth and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Fannie B. Hansen, 
Route 2, Forest City, Iowa, would like 
to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in eastern, western and south- 
ern states, and in the territorial pos- 
sessions of the United States. 


Letters 
Teacher’s Emergency Kit 


An emergency kit should be in every 
teacher’s desk; especially does the rural 
teacher need it. 

For unfortunate rents that need im- 
mediate succor, a needle, a spool each of 
white and black thread, thimble, scis- 
sors, pins and safety pins are the res- 
cuers. Teach the older girls to use 
them in cases of necessity and relieve 
your burdened self of such services. 

An eye-cup can be bought in the ten- 
cent store. A small baking-powder can 
with a tight lid and filled with common 
salt is another requisite. A small jar 
of mentholatum, some sticking plaster 
and soft, clean white rags, torn in 
strips and rolled up for bandages, also 
some string, complete the simple kit, 
which can all be stowed in a shoe box, 
compact and dust proof. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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' Hear These Columbia Artists 
in Your School 
























These Columbia artists are famous not only on the con- carefully chosen because of special fitness in voice and training. 
cert and opera stage, but in homes and schools as well. Many of the records selected for educational purposes are also 
They can be heard on Columbia Records just as clearly and included in the general Columbia Record Catalog, but have 
distinctly as if they were appearing in person. been listed in the Educational Catalog because they are ex- 

Each artist who makes Columbia Educational Records is cellent examples of their particular kind of music. 





Such special records are those made by the master violinist, Eugen f 
Ysaye; the great Spanish ’cellist, Pablo Casals; the world-famous | 
singers, Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano of the New York Metro- Teachers who are unable to secure 
politan Opera Company, and Riccardo Stracciari, the great Italian school records locally may send orders direct | 
baritone; and the preeminent pianist, Josef Hofmann. — Pe Ae it gp eRe 

Eddy Brown, violinist; Oscar Seagle, baritone; Amparito Farrar, pote omg New Pe, a 
soprano; and the celebrated Trio de Lutece are some of the artists pe a 











whose recordings appear in the lists of Educational Records. 
Edward Avis, whose bird imitations are little short of miraculous, 
and Os-ke-non-ton, the full-blooded Mohawk Chief who sings his 
native Indian Songs, are two of the specialists who make Columbia 
Educational Records. Thornton W. Burgess, whose Bedtime Stories 
are standard throughout the United States, tells Nature Stories in 
his own voice on Columbia Educational Records. 

Clip this coupon and mail today 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and Pushmobile Pc sie tates ior Scooter eel 
in your schoolroom on trial, without cost or obligation to you, that | secieniia LET ET, PT . 
you may test every claim that has been made for this Columbia School 1 weociworth Building, New York City 
Grafonola and Pushmobile, and see for yourself how these artists who | Please send me the following literature 


sing, play, and speak for Columbia Educational Records appeal to oe 


| Educational Record Catalog 0 














i i 1. ildren’s Record List 
Citta © OO ERSS your schoo | ieee. 
with Pushmobile Educational Department ee 2 Manual 0 
recog ie tee a . COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY I sess ictsesicvshemaadinavtbeccss | 
Rare ee Tce Woolworth Bldg., New York IE nel dapnissciatedsadag baie 


table may be locked in Pushmobile. 





Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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When a child gets something in his 
eye you can quickly relieve his misery 
by putting a pinch of salt into the eye- 
cup, filling it with lukewarm water, 
holding it to the child’s eye with in- 
structions to open and shut the eye in 
the water, and the offending matter is 
thus easily washed out. The child 
should roll the eye in all directions. 

When a boy from a rough knock 
comes to you with bleeding nose, 
moisten your hand, place in it a little 
salt, hold it to the boy’s nose and tell 
him to sniff it up. In my _ experience 
this simple procedure has never failed 
to stop nose-bleed quickly. 

The mentholatum, sticking plaster, 
and bandages are first aid for bruises 
and scratches. 

Such small services help to endear 
the teacher in the hearts of pupils and 
parents, and are valuable lessons in 
personal hygiene. 

The above outfit may be elaborated in 
the judgment and experience of each 
teacher.— MARGARET Utz, California. 


Number and Language Devices 


I have devised a “number race” which 
my second grade greatly enjoy, and 
which may also be used for multiplica- 
tion tables in third grade. From one 
end of the board to the other I draw 
a broad horizontal line about the 
height of the children’s heads, crossed 
by short, vertical lines about four 
inches apart. This is the “race track.” 
I station one pupil at each end, and I 
call out numbers at random for each 
to write in the upper space between the 
short lines, until they meet in the mid- 
dle. Then.I am sure that there are the 
same number of spaces on each side, 
and the same numbers in them. 

Now for the race! If it is addition 

we need drill on, I station a contestant 
at each end, and say “Add 2 ! One, two, 
three, go !” Each adds 2 “in his head” 
to the number above, writing the sum 
below. The first to reach the middle is 
the winner, and he chooses his con- 
testant for the next race, which will 
consist in adding a different number or 
perhaps in subtracting a small num- 
ber. I always begin with the two dullest 
pupils. As a defeated pupil cannot 
race again, and as each one chooses an 
opponent whom he judges to be of about 
his own strength, we gradually work up 
to the more skilled “racers,” and all 
have a chance to compete. -We allow 
hand-clapping for the winner of a close 
race, and a more noisy applause for a 
succession of victories. 
' My second grade language class 
love to write “lists.” Some of these 
are: Animals that walk, fly, or swim; 
animals that have four feet, or two 
feet; fruits that grow on trees, bushes, 
or vines; things that have wheels; 
things you do in the winter or summer; 
things in the room that are red. 

Sometimes on a fine day I let my 
fourth grade go outdoors and write 
descriptions of all the houses in sight. 
At the language period we read these 
and the class guess what houses they 
are. Again we write descriptions of 
people in school, and guess who they 
are. Asa special privilege I allow chil- 
dren to go to another room to get in- 
spiration. We also like to take the al- 
phabet and see who can get the most 
names beginning with each letter.—Or- 
RIE CUSHMAN, Louisiana. 


Hot Lunches for Rural Schools 


The necessary equipment for prepar- 
ing one hot dish at school, will be: 

Two-burner oil stove. 

One-burner oven. 

Frying pan. 

Granite kettles (large and medium). 

Tablespoon. 

Stirring spoon. 

Steel knife. 

Granite basin. 

Dish pan. 

Draining pan. 

We got our equipment by having a 
basket social. Each pupil brought 


his cup, saucer, spoon and fork. The 
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cupboard was made by one of the eighth 
grade boys, who was handy with tools. 

Each mother donated a flour sack, 
which was neatly hemmed by the girls 
in the sewing class. 

On Monday appoint four housekeep- 
ers. First Housekeeper—Prepares, 
cooks and serves the warm dish. Sec- 
ond Housekeeper—Sets table, wipes the 
dishes and puts them away. Third 
Housekeeper—Washes the dishes and 
cleans the supply table, stove, cup- 
boards, and keeps kitchen in very good 
order. Fourth Housekeeper—Brings in 
water, sweeps the floor, and empties the 
garbage. 

Just before being dismissed for noon, 
we get our dinner pail or baskets, take 
our own seats, and wait until each one 
is served. When I (the teacher) give 
the signal, we all begin to eat. 

I keep a record of supplies that each 
pupil brings, as shown in the following 





Mary Jones 





3c milk | 
3 tbls. butter | 
etc. etc. | 





table: 








Here are a few recipes that may be 
tried out for hot lunch: 


Cocoa 
% tsp. cornstarch 3 tbls. cocoa 
3 thls. sugar 2 cups milk 
2 cups boiling water 

Mix dry ingredients and add to hot 
milk and water. Bring to boiling point. 
— recipe will serve about four peo- 
ple. 


Tomato Soup 
% can tomatoes slice of onion 
2 tsp. sugar % tbls. salt 
% tsp. soda % tsp. pepper 
1 qt. milk 1-3 cup butter 


Vegetable Soup 

1-3 cup carrots 1-3 cup turnips 
(Cook carrots and turnips longer than 
other ingredients.) 
% cup celery 

1% cup potatoes 1 qt. water 

% onion salt and pepper 
% tbl. chopped parsley 

Small piece of salt pork or bacon 


% onion 


Celery Soup 
3 stalks celery 1 slice onion 
3 cups milk 3 thls. butter or fat 
3 tbls flour 1 cup cream. 
Break celery in one-inch pieces. Chop 
fine. Cook in double boiler for 20 min- 
utes. Thicken with butter and flour. 
Season with salt and pepper and add 
to cream. 
White Sauce 
2 tbls. flour 
Salt and pepper 


Squaw Dish 
% pound bacon. Cut in small pieces. 
Fry until brown. Put in 1 can corn. 
Stir.—LuELLA OrvOLD, Wisconsin. 


2 thls. fat 


Rural School Store 


No doubt you well remember the 
time when you studied United States 
money in school and struggled along 
with abstract lessons until one day your 
mother decided you were old enough 
to buy with pennies, nickels and dimes. 
And with one day’s purchases you 
learned as much as your teacher had 
been able to give you in two weeks from 
the book. As you look back now, don’t 
you feel that your teacher’s time was 
almost wasted? Why not try to avoid 
that mistake in your school? 

Have a store. Let the children make 
their money of cardboard, of standard 
size, and print the amount on each 
piece. Let each have an old pocket- 
book and equal amounts of money. Go 
to the ribbon department of any dry- 
goods store and ask them to save for 
you pasteboard ribbon rolls. Then take 
the wrappings of fruit or vegetable 
cans and paste them on these rolls, or 
cut pictures of fruit and vegetables 
from magazine advertisements. Have 





| laugh at nothing at all. 





the children bring empty baking pow- 
der cans, soda boxes, cracker boxes, ink 
bottles, flavoring extract bottles and 
paste bottles. Bread, oranges and ap- 
ples can be made from magazine adver- 
tisements pasted on cardboard. Old 
pens may be saved and used to sell. 
Smooth sticks will do for pencils, while 
stones or nuts make good substitutes 
for eggs. Ask the children to do every- 
thing they can. Each school’s store 
will be different but the motive and re- 
sults are the same. 

Numerous practical problems can be 
made to apply to the purchases and 
sales; or children may exchange butter 
and eggs for other things. Bills should 
be made out and accounts kept by them. 
—J.R. THONEN, Illinois. 


A Grab Bag and a Cure 


Often when giving school entertain- 
ments there is a small expense for cos- 
tumes and decorations, yet one’ does not 
wish to charge for admission. A grab 
bag isa helpful means to an end. 
Everyone has at home several perfectly 
new articles, or “white elephants” for 
which he has no use. These the parents 
will be willing to donate and send to 
school with the children. Usually these 
gifts will be surprising and amusing 
when drawn from the grab bag. Wrap 
the gifts up carefully and attractively, 
in keeping with the season. Small 
boxes of homemade candy and bags of 
popcorn will help to fill the bag. You 
can charge ten cents a “grab,” and 
everyone will want to try his luck. 

Children in school often have spells 
which I call “silly streaks,” when they 
I have a cure 
for this which is always successful. 
Ask the child to write on a slip of paper 
what he has been laughing about, and 
tell him to bring it up to the desk. 
When he writes it down, he _ realizes 
what a little and foolish thing he was 
laughing about and will remember it, 
too, the next time he feels like laugh- 
ing.—M. L. F., Illinois. 


Helps for the Schoolroom 


As my little folks seemed to find 
multiplication and, in fact, all memory 
drill work in numbers, very tedious I 
devised a plan which I feel that some 
other teacher may be glad to know. 

I take cards about 1 x 2 inches and 
paint addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division problems on them; 
such as, 2 plus 3 equals ? 6 — 2 
equals ? 3 x 7 equals ? and 8 divided by 
2 equals ? .Then we choose a leader 
who holds all the cards and he lets the 
others pick out at random any card and 
give its correct answer. If he answers 
correctly he keeps the card during the 
game and then all others have a similar 
chance. As soon as one gives an incor- 
rect answer or no answer at all, the 
one who first says the correct answer 
receives all of the blunderer’s cards. 
At the end of the’ period the cards are 
counted and the one having the most 
cards is the winner. This trains chil- 
dren to think rapidly and seems so like 
play that often at stormy recesses chil- 
dren ask to play with the cards. It 
surely is making quick-witted little peo- 
ple out of my uninterested group. 

One spring when our school closed 
for a week I did not know what to do 
with our potted plants. To prevent 
their becoming dry I placed a jar full of 
water near each one and in each jar of 
water I placed a long narrow strip of 
old linen (a double length of lampwick 
will do very well), placing the other end 
above the plant. In this way our 
plants were automatically watered and 
no one was bothered by their care. 

Often we rural teachers find that 
there is not enough blackboard space 
and then if one wishes to place test 


questions on the board before school, 


time it is a problem where to put them. 
For such a case I procured an ordinary 
window shade and gave it three coats 
of black slate paint. Then I hung this 
up and now I can place the questions 
on it before school time,.roll it up un- 
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til ready to use, and have no delay when 
class period comes. This is also con- 
venient for mothers of children who 
are still too young to attend school.— 
W. W. Hospers, Iowa. 


A Live Community Club 


When I came into this community 
the patrons were all settled into such 
unsociable ruts that they saw their 
nearest neighbors only semi-annually. 
Many had never even met neighbors 
living only three miles away. Now, 
thanks to our get-together movement, 
we have all laughed, debated and sung 
together. It was not difficult to organ- 
ize. I called all the people together one 
evening and we elected officers. Each 
member paid a fee of fifty cents. The 
money thus raised purchased a gas 
hanging lamp, song books, kerosene, 
and coal. Every meeting has been a 
success and a source of enjoyment. 
Here is one of our programs: 

Song by the club—“America”; Exer- 
cise by first grade; Songs by commun- 
ity glee club (young people of the com- 
munity); Reading—“Charity Meal”; 
Music by pupils—‘Humoresque”; De- 
bate—“Were the Coal Miners Justified 
in Striking?” Flag drill by third grade; 
Minstrel entertainment by six boys; 
Duets and trios by members of the 
club; Reading of minutes; Song by 
club. NINA HENDRICKS, South Dakota. 


“Eyes or No Eyes” 


I found it rather difficult to get the 
children to talk freely. Our oral Eng- 
lish lessons seemed mostly questions 
and answers, until one day I thought 
of a plan, the results from which have 
been greater than I had expected. Now 
we use it at least once each week. 
Nearly all the pupils carry their lunch, 
therefore I carry mine. We take our 
lunch baskets and go to the woods or 
a near-by river, to the saw mill or the 
woolen bill, and spend an hour. Our 
English classes for the afternoon I call 
“Eyes or No Eyes.” I do not call up- 
on pupils by name; I simply say “Eyes” 
and let any pupil respond who wishes 
to, Each pupil tells what he has seen 
during the lunch hour. If a pupil can- 
not recite he is “No Eyes.” The pupils 
enjoy these picnics and talk freely af- 
terward. On other days, when they 
least expect it, I call for “Eyes” to 
tell what they saw on their way to 
school. Sometimes during the reading 
lesson I call for “Eyes” to tell some- 
thing they have noticed recently. By 
this means the children not only learn 
to talk freely and use good English 
but they are led to observe things they 
had never taken an interest in before. 
—ANNA W. BANCROFT, Vermont. 


Devices for Teaching Phonograms 
THE BROWNIE GAME 


Print familiar “family names” and 
initial sounds on cards. A certain num- 
ber of children sit at their places, each 
child having a “family name” on the 
desk in front of him. Other children 
are “brownies,” each one having an 
initial sound. Children at desks shut 
their eyes, the brownies tiptoe down 
aisles and make words by placing initial 
letters before phonograms. . Brownies 
tiptoe away and children in seats open 
their eyes and read words. Any 
brownie who has made a combination 
which is not a word drops out of the 
game. Repeat, children in desks chang- 
ing places with the brownies. 


THE HOUSE GAME 


Draw three or four houses on the 
board, writing a familiar phonogram on 
the roof of each. Write words con- 
taining these phonograms (and a few 
words which do not contain them) 
promiscuously on the board. Children 
in turn find a word which contains one 
of the “families” and tell in which 
house it should be placed. Erase word 
and write it inside outline of house.— 
A. DALGHESH, Pennsylvania. 
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ELEAN 


LEANOR awoke with a start. Was 
it a footstep she had heard? She 
sat up, listening intently. Then, 


pm ge I out of bed, she crossed the 
dark room and looked at the little 

clock on her dresser. It was_mid- 
night. Wide awake now, she laughed ner- 
vously. 


“How ridiculous! Nineteen years old 
and frightened by a——” 


But just then she heard the floor creak 
under a muffled tread. She listened—there 
it was again—and again! Was there really 
a burglar in the house? 


She stole to the door of her room, opened 
it noiselessly and peered out into the dark 
hall. There was a thin streak of light 
beneath the closed door of the room her 
parents occupied. Maybe her father was 
ill! She recalled in the brief moment she 
stood there that the lines in his face had 
seemed to be growing deeper from day to 
day, that for months he had seemed to be 
getting all the while a little more stooped 
and tired-looking! 


With a new fear clutching at her heart, 
Eleanor tiptoed down the hall and was 
about to tap on the door when she heard 
her father’s voice: ‘“‘I know it’s going to 
be a terrible disappcintment to her. but 
we can’t send her away to school. I don’t 
even know how I’m going to buy her the 
clothes she needs right now! 


“It’s no use—my salary hasn’t increased 
with the cost of living! Two years ago it 
was ample. But now it won’t provide us 
with a comfortable living and—I’m dis- 
couraged, mother!” 

His voice trembled, then almost broke. 
Eleanor stood transfixed—she seemed un- 
able to move or think! Then she heard 
her mother speaking. 


*T had no idea things were as bad as 


that. I’m so sorry! If only I could help 
you!” 

“Oh, you can, you do, dear—all the 
while!’ her father replied hoarsely. It’s 


no fault of ours! We've never lived ex- 
travagantly, but these last two years have 
been terrible! Everything has doubled and 
tripled in price—and I’ve had only one 
small increase in salary. That’s what’s 
the matter. Forgive me.for worrying F neg 
—but the premium on my insurance is due, 
the top drawer of my desk is full of bills 
and our bank balance tonight is just $13.07! 
Whatever happens, though, don’t tell Elea- 
nor—or let her guess!” 


At the words 4 great feeling of love and 
pity swept over Eleanor. Her first 
impulse was to rush in and try to comfort 
them both. But they thought her asleep 
and knowing that she had overheard would 
only disturb them the more! So with tear- 
filed eyes she tiptoed back to her own 
room. Turning on the light, she dropped 
into the little chair before her dressing 
table and studied herself in the mirror. 


“T will help them,” she _ whispered. 
“There must be some way I can at least 
be self-supporting. I’m old enough to go 
work now—and I will! But what can 

0?” 


For a long, long time she sat there 
thinking and planning. Then she picked 
up the magazine she had been reading 
that evening. She paused at a _ story, 
wondering if she could write fiction. Or 
could she make some: money taking mag- 
azine subscriptions? Eagerness and per- 
plexity strove for mastery as she studied 
page after page. Finally, she seemed to 
get an inspiration, for she closed the mag- 
azine and as she sat, chin resting on her 
palm, a glad expression came into her 
eyes. A few minutes later she was fast 
asleep with the trace of a smile still on 
her lips. 


As soon as breakfast was over and her 
father_had gone to the office next morn- 
ing, Eleanor confided her plan to her 
mother, and it was agreed that it should 
be kept a secret. They talked it over for 
a good while, and somehow there was a 
much more cheerful atmosphere in the 
household from that morning on. Eleanor 
had never seemed so happy and her 
mother shared her gladness. .Even Mr. 
Morton noticed the change and caught the 
spirit of his wife and daughter. Eleanor 
thought she could see her father brighten 
be 4 as soon as he came home from the 
office. 


One night, though, Eleanor almost be- 
traved her secret. It was her nineteenth 
birthday, and after dinner, her father had 
pressed into her hand a crisp $50 bill and 
told her it was her birthday gift from him 
and her mother. He said they had wanted 
to get her a really nice party dress but 
a she would enjoy selecting it her- 
Self. 


As he fondly drew her into his arms and 
told her how proud of her he was and how 
he wanted her to have everything possible 
to make her happy, Eleanor thought she 
could detect the same despairing break in 
his voice that had pierced her heart that 
dark night in the hall. 


Her eyes filled with tears, as she burst 
out: “Oh! No! Father! Don’t give me 
all this money! I don’t need it.” She was 
going to say “as much as you do!’’ Then 
she remembered that her father didn’t 
know she had heard his words that night. 
So she took the money and almost smoth- 
ered him with kisses, 
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She dropped into the little chair before her dressing-table and 
studied herself in the mirror. 


For two or three months, things went 
on as usual in the Morton home. Eleanor, 
however, did not select the birthday dress 
—and it bothered her father a little. 
Nearly every evening he asked her when 
she was going to get it. But Eleanor put 
him off—she had not been able to find 
just what she wanted, she said, and she 
was not going to get it till she found just 
the right one, 


. 
HEN, finally, one March evening the 
whole secret came out in a wonderful 
way. At last Eleanor had the long-ex- 
pected’ dress. She had telephoned her 
father at the office that she was going to 
wear it to a party that afternoon and 
would surprise him in it when he came 
home that night. 


Really more interested than he would 
have admitted, Mr. Morton managed to get 
away from his desk a little earlier than 
usual and reached home before Eleanor 
had returned from the party. 


As father and mother sat talking to- 
gether in the living-room, they heard the 
outside door open and someone called— 


‘Tt’s not fair to look yet! I want to go 
up and take off my coat before I’m ready 
for you to see!”’ 


They heard her humming a little song 
as she tripped lightly up the stairs and in 
just a moment she came down again—and 
what an Eleanor stood before them! 


The walk in the wind had coaxed the 
pink of rosebuds to her cheeks, her eyes 
were sparkling with sheer happiness and, 
like a rare jewel in a perfect setting, all 
her natural attractiveness was brought out 
and emphasized by the dainty, stylish, 
little frock she wore. She was a vision of 
leveliness, fairly radiating the charm and 
beauty of young womanhood. 


For several moments no one_ spoke. 
Then, turning around, Eleanor asked: 


“Well, don’t you like it, father?” 


“It’s perfect, dear!” and both pride and 
wonder shone in his face. “It’s the most 
beautiful dress you’ve ever had—and well 
worth waiting for! But where did you 
buy such a wonderful dress as that for 


. a 
“That’s the real surprise! I didn’t buy 


it at all—I made every stitch of it myself, 
didn’t I, mother? And heres another part 
of the surprise!” Eleanor exclaimed, and 
taking his hand in both of hers she placed 
in it a crisp $50 bill like he had given her 
on her birthday. 


“But—I don't understand!” Mr. Morton 
began. “I didn’t know that either you or 
mother could sew at all—let alone make a 
dress like that!” 


‘We never could—until a few weeks 
ago,’’ Eleanor laughed. ‘‘Do you want me 
to tell you how it happened?”’ 


“Yes, Eleanor, I was never more cu- 
rious in my life!” 


™ ELL, father,’’ Eleanor began, as she 

seated herself on his knee, ‘‘a few 
months ago, it came to me suddenly that 
with the cost of everything so terribly 
high, I ought to help you and mother in 
some other way than just assisting with 
the housework. I thought I had been a 
burden to you long enough. But at first, 
I didn’t know of any way to do it. 


“Then one night the solution of my 
problem came to me in the form of 2 
magazine article. It told the story of an 
institute of domestic arts and _ sciences 
that had developed a wonderful method 
by which any woman anywhere could learn 
right at home to make becoming clothes 
for herself or others. 


‘I saw right away that if I could learn 
to make stylish and becoming clothes for 
mother and myself it would mean the 
truest kind of economy. So I wrote at 
once and asked the Woman's Institute to 
tell me all about the plan. 


“As you know, neither mother nor I 
could sew at all. And at first it seemed 
hardly possible that I could really learn 
by mail. But I had nothing to lose and 
mother agreed with me that it was surely 
worth finding out about anyway. 


“Well, the information I received was a 
revelation to me. The Institute provided 
just the opportunity I needed, so I joined 
and took up dressmaking. I could scarcely 
wait for my first lesson. But when it 


came, my last doubt disappeared. I re- 


alized that any woman or girl could learn 
dressmaking by this wonderful new plan! 
The language is so gimple a child could 
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FINDS A WAY 


By Olive Carter 


understand it, and the pictures are simply 
marvelous, 

“The best part of all is that right away 
you begin making actual garments. Why, 


from the third lesson I made a beautiful 
waist. I'll show it to you in a few min- 
utes. Mother had shared the secret from 
the start. She became so interested in my 


course that she has learned to do many 
things and has helped me. I have lots of 
pretty clothes to show you—they’re in my 
closet upstairs, where I hid all my lessons 
and my work. 

‘Why, father, it’s been such fun to make 
them. The course can easily be completed 
in a few months by studying an hour or 
two each day. And any woman who is at 
all interested in clothes couldn't help learn- 
ing rapidly. The text-books foresee and 
explain everything. And the teachers take 


as personal an interest as if they were 
right beside you. 

“Besides learning how to make every 
kind of garment at a saving of half or 


more, I also learned the all-important 
thing in making clothes—the secret of dis- 
tinctive dress—what colors an@ fabrics are 
most appropriate for different types of 
women, how to really develop style and 
how to add those little touches that make 
clothes distinctively becoming. 


“Of course, as a member I had an op- 
portunity to learn a great deal about the 
Institute and its work. Father, it’s per- 
fectly wonderful what this great school is 
doing for women and girls all over the 
world! You it* makes no difference 
where you live, because all the instruction 
is carried on by mail. And it is no dis- 
advantage if you are employed during the 
day or have household duties that occupy 
most of your time, because you can devote 
as much or as little time to the course as 
you wish, and just whenever it is con- 
venient. This has made it possible for 
women in all circumstances to take the 
Institute’s courses. 


“And now, father—and this is really the 
biggest and best part of my surprise—the 
Institute has taught me the way to help 
that I had wanted so much to find. [ 
know you are wondering how I could have 
this wonderful dress and so many other 
clothes and give you back the $50 beside. 


see 


is LL, my first plan was simply to 
surprise you by making instead of 
buying my dress and then show you that 
by spending that money for materials only 
I had been able to get the dress and ever 
so many other things, too. Three weeks 
ago this dress was done and I was going 
to put it on and tell you the secret that 
night, but in the afternoon some of the 
girls came in and I couldn't resist showing 
it to them. They were simply wild about 
it and. when I told them I had made it 
myself, they begged me to make some 
dresses for them. 
“The idea fairly took my breath away. 
I'd never dreamed of sewing for others, 
but then the big thought came that I could 


not only save on mother’s clothes and 
mine, but I could make some money, too. 
So I agreed to do three dresses for the 
girls and this $50 is what I earned by 
making them. I finished the last one yes- 
terday. 

“And today when the other girls at the 
party learned what I'd been doing, it 


seemed they all wanted me to make some- 
thing for them. I'll have more than I can 
do for weeks to come! I've got it all 
planned to turn that sunny side room into 


a little shop—and, father dear, isn’t it 
wonderful how it’s all come out?’ 
“Wonderful!” and he held her close— 


maybe so she couldn’t see what glistened 
in his eyes—‘twhy, it’s a modern miracle 
—and you've made me the proudest and 
happiest father in the world!” 


LEANOR’'S plan has a practical ap- 

plication to your needs. More than 
75,000 women and girls in city, town and 
country have proved that you can quickly 
learn at home, in spare time, through the 
Woman’s Institute, to make all your own 
and your children’s clothes and hats or 
prepare for success in dressmaking or mil- 
linery as a business. 


It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post-card or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive—without obli- 
gation—by return mail the full story of 
this great school that has brought the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming 
clothes, savings almost too good to be true, 
and the joy of being independent in a suc- 
cessful business, to women and girls all 
over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-N, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and 


tell me how I can learn the subject marked 
below: 


OHome Dressmaking OMillinery 
OProfessional Dressmaking Cooking 
eae eee a ee are ee eg od 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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The National Week of Song 


For the Week of Feb. 20-26 


In 1916 the observance of a National Week of Song was suggested in NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. The idea was accepted and the week widely ob- 
served. The suggestion has been repeated each year and its observance has 
been more general with each succeeding February. We are again bringing it 
to the attention of our readers. The week chosen is that in which Washington’s 
Birthday occurs, and this year it is the week of February 20th to 26th. 

Make it a week when singing shall have preeminence in the school, when it 
will be a prominent part of every school session, when it may even take the 
place of some of the regular sessions. Make it a week devoted to musical ex- 
ercises outside of school, as far as the school authorities and teachers can in- 
fluence it. Make it a week when the national, patriotic, and familiar songs shall 
be practiced and sung in the schools and when the community shall respond to 
the spirit of the time and join, in its various ways, in the making of the week 
a genuine National Week of Song. This applies to the district school and the 
community it serves as well as to the village and city schools. The schools and 
the teachers are especially appealed to, because through these it is possible to 
reach and interest the entire community. The cooperation and assistance of 
community and welfare agencies such as Community Choruses, Welfare Circles, 
and Women’s Clubs should be secured, as the idea is in direct accord with the 
aims to which these and similar organizations are dedicated. The churches and 
Sunday schools may very profitably pay attention to the occasion by special 
singing and reference to it and its purpose on the Sunday beginning the week. 

The purpose of the National Week of Song is to acquaint the people of our 
country with songs of the better sort; songs that are elevating, the best of our 
national and patriotic songs, our home and folk songs, and the best of the 
world’s sentimental, inspirational and classical songs. There are plenty of songs 
that have stood the test of time; songs that quicken the heart-beat and inspire 


the soul. 
the National Week of Song. 


These are the songs you should sing, to represent truly the spirit of 





“Community Stunt,Night” as a Feature 
of the Week of Song 


By Ethel 


the progress of the National Week 

of Song. Her conviction that it is 
a fine thing had steadily grown. It 
seemed to her that it served a two- 
fold purpose—as an opportunity for re- 
newing acquaintance with the old, 
worth-while songs, and as a community 
“unifier.” A full realization of this 
double purpose is still far in the fu- 
ture, but our school’s effort to bring the 
community together was so successful 
that the story seems worth telling. As 
the school had had several parties 
previously during the year, the people 
had become accustomed to the idea of 
going to the school frequently for enter- 
tainment. Therefore, no “ice-break- 
ing” affair was needed. And yet for a 
school which has not been used as a 
community center, a Community Sing 
during the Week of Song provides an 
ideal beginning. Even in a district 
accustomed to entertainments, it can be 
made to furnish something entirely 
new. In other affairs, we had enter- 
tained the people; in this, the people 
entertained themselves—and the teach- 
er! 

We started with no other idea than 
merely to have a “sing.” But an even- 
ing of singing unrelieved, in a neigh- 
borhood where no one boasts of any 
particular talent or training in music, 
did not promise well. Various possibil- 
ities, such as games, recitations and 
plays by the children, sales, etc., had 
been exhausted on other occasions. 
Finally we found what proved to be a 
happy solution of our difficulty. Early 
in February, even before a _ definite 
evening could be named, it had been an- 
nounced that a sing would take place 
“sometime during the National Week 
of Song.” This was a fortunate way 
to put it, as curiosity was aroused as to 
the name and nature of the Week of 
Song. There seemed to be something 
impressive and attractive about the 
movement. 

Later went forth the announcement 
that our party was to be a “stunt 
night.” Followed swiftly cards print- 
ed by the pupils, giving date, time, and 
place, and carrying an urgent invita- 
tion for all to come: “Admission—One 
Stunt.” 


T the pro had long been watching 





F. Acker 


“Stunt? What do you mean? What 
kind of a stunt?” were some of the 
rather excited queries provoked. 

“Why, a stunt! Do something,— 
anything. Sing a song, speak a piece, 
stand on your head if you want to,— 
but you’ve got to do something.” It 
took some effort for Teacher to be non- 
chalant in her replies, for she was do- 
ing considerable wondering herself. 

At the Mothers’ Meeting early in 
February, the subject of entertainment 
for Community Night was discussed. 
The object of the Week of Song was ex- 
plained in detail, and the mothers 
heartily approved. They voted to send 
for twenty-five song books, to be paid 
for by taking up a collection on the 
evening of the entertainment. They 
also favored a suggestion that refresh- 
ments be provided by members of the 
community and the whole neighborhood 
was canvassed (on paper) that after- 
noon. One heroic mother volunteered 
to take charge of the commissary. 

One of Teacher’s worries was that 
the little school organ would not 
stand up under the ordeal of a com- 
munity sing. It had been partially dis- 
abled for some time. We decided to 
advertise its condition at the same time 
that we advertised the party. The re- 
sult was that one day it was taken 
away to be overhauled, and when it 
came back it was as good as new. Cer- 
tainly it played as never before within 
our memory. Moreover, an organ seat 
was also forthcoming, and no longer 
would Teacher have to perch precari- 
ously on an improvised affair consisting 
of a child’s desk supplemented by the 
dictionary. And then, one Monday 
morning, a new stovepipe was seen, sol- 
idly anchored where the old pipe had 
long wavered. Had it not been for the 
coming festivities, it might have con- 
tinued to waver. It was plain that the 
men of the community were beginning 
to notice conditions of their own ac- 
cord. (I don’t know how you’re scor- 
ing this, but here are three items to the 
credit of the Community Sing before 
ever a sing took place!) 

Teacher’s worries were somewhat 
lightened by all these manifestations of 
interest and good will. The actual do- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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American Schools in Armenia - 


erty with the words of the proph- 

et, is the hope of any people. 
And with no people is this more 
true than with the Armenians. The 
Peace Conference has done what it could 
for her in expanding her boundaries; 
America is helping her to rebuild her 
homes and make fertile once more her 
barren fields; but her future as a na- 
tion is dependent on her children and 


Fr erty. with th to take a slight lib- 





songs, and recitations, open up a verit- 
able fairyland, despite the bleak sur- 
roundings—the bare orphanage walls 
and the long rows of dull, wooden 
benches. Their minds, Stunted by suf- 
fering and neglect and cruel treatment, 
quickly respond to these attempts to 
awaken and quicken their attention, 
and it is only a few weeks before the 
older boys and girls are eager to pass 
their examinations and enter the gram- 
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Armenian Boys Drilling at a 


on their fitness to meet the tasks that 
will confront them. 

In recognition of the necessity and 
importance of education, the Near 
East Relief, the official organization 
chartered by Congress to “carry on” 
in Armenia, has instituted in all of 
its two hundred and nineteen or- 
phanages an educational system, where- 
by the fifty thousand children under its 
care will be prepared mentally, as well 
as physically, to cope with the great 
problems that are theirs to solve. 

The general plan of education,- fol- 
lowed in all the orphanages, is divided 
into four main sections: regular_school 





Near East Relief Orphanage 








mar school where they may be with 
those of their own age and size. 

The school course embraces the Ar- 
menian language (which includes read- 
ing, grammar, writing, and spelling), 
arithmetic, drawing, singing, geog- 
raphy, history, and hygiene—the latter 
a very essential item in the program of 
these children who have not known the 
meaning of the word “sanitation” dur- 
ing the last years of exile and imprison- 
ment. To the pampered schoolboy of 
America the curriculum may sound as 
monotonous and uninspired as his own, 
but to the Armenian youth it is a glori- 
ous thing. He has known what it was 











instruction, such as is carried on in any 
grade or grammar school in America; 
industrial training; recreation and 
games; and religious education. Of 
these the class and industrial instruc- 
tion are the most important and take 
up the mornings and afternoons respec- 
tively, six days in the week from Sep- 
tember 1st to May 30th. 

The school course has two subdivi- 
sions—the kindergarten, which, because 
of the fearful conditions that have re- 
tarded the mental growth of so many of 
the older boys and girls, includes a pit- 
ifully large proportion of the children; 
and the school course proper, of six 
grades. The kindergartens are, of 
course, much less alluring and elaborate 
than those in the United States, but to 
the pleasure-starved and horror-dazed 
children of Armenia the simple lessons 
in drawing and handwork, the stories, 





“Setting-up Exercises” for Little Orphaned Armenian Girls 


to be without schools—to drudge all 
day as a slave in some Moslem house- 
hold, or to sit idle and neglected in a 
Turkish orphanage, or to lie cold and 
hungry in the gutters of city streets or 
in the desolate byways of mountains 
and desert. To him Education truly 
means Opportunity. 

It is imperative that great stress be 
laid on industrial instruction. For the 
past two years the greater part of the 
Armenian nation has been dependent 
on American charity for support. As 
quickly as possible they must be trained 
to self-support, and with a_ people 
whose possessions have been swept ab- 
solutely away, the first and most avail- 
able means of livelihood is industrial. 
In all orphanages of the Near East Ite- 
lief there are classes in carpentering, 
shoe-making, weaving, tailoring, and 
frequently in agriculture. These 
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‘‘Look at this check for $26.50—payable to me. “How do I do it? Simply by knitting socks. 

“T made this money easily and pleasantly—in No, not by the slow old process of hand-knit- 
the spare time left over from my housework _ ting, which took almost a day for one sock, but 
and the care of Bobby and Anne, my children. by using The Auto Knitter, a marvelous, but 
In fact, they helped me to make it. I make as_ very simple, easi®y operated machine. It turns 
much, and often more every month. out fine, seamless wool socks with almost mag- 

“Before I found this new, easy way of mak-_ ical speed. Now that I have gained practice 
ing money right at home, in privacy, freedom with the Auto Knitter I often make a sock in 10 
and comfort, my husband’s salary, while suffi- minutes. 
cient to meet our absolutely necessary ex- “And the best part of it is that I have a guar- 
penses, was really not enough to give us any of anteed, constant market for every pair of socks 
the little extra pleasures that mean so much to I make, at a guaranteed price. The Auto Knit- 
afamily. Everything we eat or wear has gone’ ter Hosiery Company of Buffalo has contracted 
up so high, and salaries haven’t kept pace! to take every sock I can make. I simply send 

“But now we have more than the necessaries them the finished socks, and back comes my 
—we have beaten the terrible old H.C. of L— check by return mail, together with a new sup- 
and we have our little luxuries and amuse- ply of yarn to replace that used in the socks 
‘ ments too. sent them. 
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a” lh “Free Yarn Sent With the Machine 
| and They Pay Me for the Socks” 


“The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company is an old, firmly established American corpora- 
tion, engaged in the manufacture of high-grade seamless socks. They have always pre- 
ferred home manufacture to factory production. They believe in the independent em- 
ployee, and know from experience that the best work is that done by well-paid, contented 
people, working in happy homes. 

“The company’s world-wide business connections give them an enormous market for 
socks—everybody, everywhere, needs them—and the company constantly needs more 
workers to make socks, in their own homes. They need you. 

“‘When you decide to become an Auto Knitter worker, as I did, the Auto Knitter Com- 
pany will make a contract to pay you a fixed, Guaranteed Wage, on a piece-work basis. 
In this contract you take no risk. You can work for them as much as you want or as 
little as you want—spare time or full time. And for every shipment of socks you send 
them you will get your pay check—promptly. 

“With the machine they send a supply of wool yarn FREE. They also supply FREE 
yarn needed to replace that which you use in making the socks you send to the company. 
“The yarn supplied is the well-known Qu-No Quality Brand, made especially for the 
Auto Knitter. It is the soft- 






















est, the warmest, the strongest, and uniformity in quality, weight and shade are always obtainable. 
You receive a Free Shade Card that contains samples of Qu-No Quality Yarns. 

“You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the output of your Auto Knitter as you see fit; you can 
also use the Auto Knitter to make, at a remarkably low cost, all the hosiery your family needs—wool 
or cotton. 

“But remember this: There are absolutely no strings tied to the Wage Agreement; it is a straight 
out-and-out Employment Offer at a Fixed Wage on a piece-work basis—a good pay for your services 
alone.” 

R t Satisfi 
ead What Satisfied Workers Say 

The Auto Knitter gives you the opportunity to make money during your spare time It also gives 

you the chance to devote your entire time to the business, and thus to be independent of bosses, rules, 


time-clocks, working hours, ete. The Wage Contract is in no sense a disguised “canvassing 
scheme,” “‘agency”’ or “open a store’’ proposition. Here is the proof—read the evidence from some 
of our workers. 

























The A Kni More Than Two Dozen Pairs a Day Getting Along Fine 
e uto nitter The Auto Knitter has proven very satisfactory. The I am sending you another lot of socks today. I am 
A turn of the handle, and 60 and more smooth, work done on the machine cannot be surpassed. The getting along fi ith ray 1 ne, and thank y I 
even, perfect stitches are knitted. Many of our only requirement is to learn the work and then work. the promptne with which you have acce;ted and paid 
workers report that, with the Auto Kgitter, a The Auto Knitter is big | speedy and any person of for my hosiery. Zimestone. Tes 
eee completed sock can be made in 10 minutes or good judgment can knit from one to two dozen pairs 
a less. When the Auto Knitter goes into action it is of socks a day, and if they want to push the work they Promptness Appreciated 
just like having many families of skilled knitters can turn out more. The treatment by the Auto Knit- eytelasny? stees hist ‘ os 
| working for you. It makes the sock—top—body— ter Company is the best, and I have found them to be Am SCKUNE FOS Weay & ee nt OF BA Buse. i 
heel—and toe without removal from the machine. absoluteiy reliable. Berlin, N. ¥Y. Wan tO compimens Jou On Sm i ee vith which 
ft It weighs about 20 ounds, and can be clam ’ you return replacement yarn and check ; 
© any ordina =e or ene. ey arses. Thanks for Attention fays, TU 
xperience in and familiarity with ma- ‘ ; ae fae 
chines are unnecessary, Complete instructions ‘ I have just sone you a lot of half hose prode by ca A Steady Worker 
tt about tow #0 tae the Adie. Knitter are sent to Auto Knitter with yarn supplied by you. I am glad to ia a eee ae ae = 
@ er every worker. The Auto Knitter is to hand-knit- avail myself of this opportunity to tell you how much in tai same mai am sending you seven ur 
ting what the sewing machine is to handsewing pleased I am with the machine and what pleasure it pairs,of half hose. tlope they will reach you all right. 
“ gives me to work it. I also wish to thank you for the Please send replacement yarn, and wages, and I will 
an a courtesy and prompt attention you have always shown send another shipment soon, State Colleye, Pa 
me. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Regular Prompt Pay 
i : am sending by expre three dozen and 9 pair of 
I have received my replacement yarn and check. I half hose juct of ten ul ; yarn, 


Share Ort s How You C an am well pleased with my machine, and fa cheng engl send me 10 pounds of replacement ‘yarn, "and 
WEN BU Ca alel 
| The Auto Knitter 









Hundred 
Hands 


Pleased with Treatment I 














Write Today for Our Liberal Wage Offer a ee eee 
y | Dept. 1321-K, 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
No matter where you live we want you to know all to read the glowing statements of our perfectly satisfied : , Mass 
about The Auto Knitter. We want to tell you of the workers, and learn how, if you desire, you can have your _ Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home with The Auto 
pleasant and profitable place ready for you in our or- own home factory and sell your output both wholesale Knitter. I enclose 2 cents postage to cover cost of mailing, ete. It is under- 
ganization, and the future you can make for yourself and retail. ‘ stood that this does not obligate me in any way. 
with The Auto Knitter. Remember that experience is unnecessary, that you need | 
_ We want you to compare our work, and the money that not know how to knit. You do not have to even know 7 
is in it, with what people are paid for long, hard, grind- how te sew. The Auto Knitter does the work. POS 6 aah 6d: 0b s0's-08 oh Pe ae 7 ee ee Be ip a a ne Ae 5 py 
ing toil in office, store, mill and factory. We want you Action is the word. Write your name and address now, | 
to know the substantial amounts that even a small part this minute, on the coupon and get this coupon in the mail 
of your spare time will earn for you. Then we want you. at once. Enclose 2c postage to cover cost of mailing, etc. | CO ee ee ee ee 
THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., INC. [OF sersstatstereteenentntnnnesestnnanantrtin 
821 Jefferson Street. Dept. 1321-K EE Ne ee eT Norm, Inst.-1-21 
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She KEYSTONE SYSTEM 
for VISUAL EDUCATION 


is now in use in all Public Schools in 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
125 BUILDINGS 


A City Adoption Based on Demonstrated Value 


The last shipment—52 sets—was made in November. 


Associate Superintendent, S. S. Baker says, 

“We feel sure the three dimension pic- 
ture (stereograph) results in a 50 per cent 
increase in the pupils’ ability to retain and 
express in logical order facts relating to 


- studied content.” 














Further proof of the value of the Keystone System is given 
in the following partial list of city adoptions. » There are hun- 


dreds of others. 


Columbus, Ohio...... 46 Schools 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .43 Schools 
Oy ey 17 Schools 
Bay City, Mich...... 16 Schools | 
Miami, Fla.......... 14 Schools | 
ef ee 13 Schools 
Oshkosh, Wis......... 12 Schools 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO,, INC. 


Originators of Applied Visual Education 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


Dept. N. 


HE Keystone System is made up of 600 
T stereographs and lantern slides classified 
to fit the course of study. 
people, homes, industries, 
Teachers’ Guide fully indexed and cross ref- 
erenced,{to point out illustrations for each 
day’s work. Leading Geographies paralleled. 


All countries, 
illustrated. 





ove eee e eee ee 


Warren, Ohio 


Sault St. Marie, Mich. 8 Schools 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Newport, Ky 
































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY - PLANS 


ciasses are not haphazard affairs. They 
are conducted with the strictest dis- 
cipline and, the.most severe adherence 
to a definite standard of. accomplish- 


ment. As soon as a pupil has success- |. 


fully mastered a. trade, he is trans- 


pay for his keep in the orphanage un- 
til he is old enough to shift for him- 


self. Many boys and girls only twelve |; 


years old are expert shoemakers or 
weavers and are supporting themselves. 

The time allotted to “recreational 
education” is brief but by no means in- 
cidental. Almost all the children en- 
tering the orphanages are weak and 
sick from under-nourishment and ex- 


| posure. In Armenia as in America, the 


educators are realizing more and more 
that heglth must be the foundation for 
any training. There are daily drills of 
an hour or more, besides varying 
amounts of time for spontaneous recre- 
ation. In the latter, Armenian chil- 
dren exhibit a passion for organization, 
inspired, perhaps, by the systematized 
regime under which they live. Even in 
the schools where there are no Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, or similar organiza- 
tions, the children themselves form 
squads, companies, and young armies 
with their popularly elected leaders, 
who rule supreme in the playground 
and recreation hall. This, in itself, is 
evidence that Armenia’s future citizens, 
fostered by American relief, will be able 
to “take hold” when the opportunity ar- 
rives. 

A truly American ideal is followed 
out in the religious instruction given in 
the orphanages. Every child is in- 
structed in his own faith, no attempt 
being made to proselyte the children of 
religions differing from that of the re- 
lief workers in charge. 

Perhaps the most outstanding fea- 
ture of all the education administered 
in the American orphanages of Ar- 
menia, and that contributing most to 
its success, is its purpose. The facil- 
ities are always very limited—as to 
classrooms, textbooks and tools, ; time 
and teachers. The pupils have been 
for the most part without schooling, 
training, or discipline (except for the 
discipline of cruel tyranny*in the 
Turkish homes and orphanages) for 
the past five years. To offset these 
handicaps, however, is the knowledge 
that the training, mental and manual, 
given in these schools, is the founda- 
tion for the new republic of Armenia. 
The rebuilding of the nation depends 
on the children who are receiving this 
schooling as a definite preparation for 
self-support and self-government. The 
teachers realize this; the boys and girls 
realize it. All are therefore working 
toward this definite object, with the 
greatest possible enthusiasm and ardor. 


America’s ‘Children 


Most of us take it for granted that 
American children go to school, receive 
a fair education, and, taking it by and 
large, are so much more fortunate than 
the children of any other nation that we 
need not worry about them. But how 
true is our assumption? At least one- 
fifth of all American children between 
ten and fifteen are out of school earn- 
ing their own living. In one industrial 
center in Massachusetts, a state that 
stands high on our educational roll, 
only one child in ten finishes high 
school, while sixty-six out of every 
hundred leave school for work the mo- 
ment the compulsory school law re- 
leases them. This is true in a greater 
degree in other states, some of .which 
still have no adequate schooling law, re- 
quire only a knowledge of English of 
children leaving school for work, and 
have a school term of only 80 ‘days. 
The result is that almost one-quarter of 
our population is illiterate. 

The fourth Sunday in January 


each year is designated as Child Labor |' 


Day. In 1921 it falls on January 23. 


It is observed not only in Sunday- : 


schools and churches, but on J anlary 


22 in synagogues and on January 24 in |- 
schools, colleges, clubs, and other or- | 


ganizations. Pamphlets and _ posters 


are distributed by the National “Child |- 


Labor Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York:City. *'. 
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ferred to a factory; where he is able to |- 
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For Eighth Grade 


12 CENTS PER COPY 


HE entire six volumes of our new 
series of Language and Composi- 
tion books are now in print. These 

books present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 

“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 

Thereis a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are givenin language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 


5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 


interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


“Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

In this series of books the constructive 
work is actually appealing to children and 
it has a close application to their daily life. 

“‘Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


e 
Inexpensive 

The use of the book comprising, the “Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as ddvantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the: pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new. book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on.the part’ of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used” successively by different 
pupils. . 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the. very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


‘F.-A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
- Branch Office, 


McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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The Woman Who Wished 
She Could Play the Piano 


And How She Found An Easy Way To 
Turn Her Wish Into a Fact 


A YEAR or so ago this woman didn’t know one note from another. 


Today she plays 


the piano—entirely by note—better than many who have been playing for years. 
Here she tells how she learned and why it was so easy. Thousands of others, 
from school children to men and women of 50 to 70, have also learned music in the same 
easy way. A new method that makes singing or any instrument amazingly simple to 
master. You can try it on approval and see for yourself—no cost whatever unless you 


are satisfied. 


ROM the time I was a child, I have always had a 

yearning and longing to play the piano. 

Often I have felt that I would gladly give up half 
of my life if some kind fairy would only turn my 
wish into a fact. You see I had begun to think I 
was too old to learn, that only some sort of fairy 
story magic could give me the ability to play. I was 
35 years old—and the mother of a small family— 
before I knew one note from another. 


Until I learned to play, hearing music-—espec- 
ially the piano—always gave me almost as much 
pain as pleasure. My enjoyment of it was always 
somewhat soured by envy and regret—envy of 
those who could entertain and charm with their 
playing, regret because I myself had to be a mere 
listener. And I suppose it is that way with every- 
one who has to be satisfied with hearing music in- 
stead of playing it. 

Again and again, parties and other social gather- 
ings have been all but spoiled for me. I could en- 
joy myself until someone suggested music or sing- 
ing; then I felt “left out’’—a lonesome wall flower 
—a mere looker on instead of part of the party. I 
was missing half the fun. 

It was often almost as bad when callers came. 
It is so much easier to entertain people—particular- 
ly if you don’t know them well—if one can turn to 
the piano to fill the gaps when conversation lags. 
But until recently our piano was only a piece of 
furniture. We bought it three years ago, simply to 
have it in the house while waiting for our two little 
girls to reach the age for beginning lessons—for I 
was determined that they should never be denied 
the full enjoyment of music the way I had been. 
But as it turned out, I learned to play before my 
girls did—in fact I myself am now their teacher. 

The way I have suddenly blossomed out in music 
(almost over night, you might say) has been a big 
surprise to all-who know me, and to myself as well. 
My friends seem to think it must be that I had a 
previously undiscovered genius for the piano. But 
if there was any genius about it it wasn’t on my 

part, but in the lessons I 
took—a new and simpli- 





fied method that makes it 
remarkably easy for any 
one to add music or sing- 
ing to their daily lives. 
Any one anywhere can 
now learn to play any in- 
strument or learn to sing 
‘Logan. just as easily as I did. 


Thousands Write 
Like This: 


“I am delighted to tell 
you how I am get on 


lessons.”” — 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“I have already earned 
enough with my mandolin to 
pay or the instrument and 
he course of lessons. Have 


big expense, all the old 
difficulties, have been 
swept away by this sim- 
ple new method. 

I learned entirely by 
home study—in my spare 
time—from fascinating 
Print-and-Picture lessons 
that make everything so 
simple and easy that one 
simply can’t go wrong on 
them. I call it a short-cut 
way to learn—it is so 
much simpler and so en- 
tirely different from the 
old and_hard-to-under- 


received many, man peo 
upon my ying.’’—Lester 
Plettner™ Forestville, Wis. 

“Our littl girl has been 
elected organist of the Jun- 
ior — League of M. 
E. Church, South, ajter 
taking your lessons—and 
at the age of 12 years. 
That is speaking well for 
our school.”—J. G. 
astle, Fulton, Mo, 

“Have learned more about 
music and playing in the 
four lessons received from 
ou than I expected to 

in six months.’’— 
U. 8S. Whit a ashing- 
ton, L. C 

“TI am getting along bet- 
ter than fever did with a 
teacher right with me.”— 
fine Brown, Springfield, 
ass. 








stand methods. I know 








All the hard part, all the 


that I made better and faster progress than I ever 
could by bothering with a private teacher or join- 
ing a class. In fact, while I don’t like to brag, with- 
in six months after I took my first lesson, my play- 
ing was better than that of many of my friends 
who had studied two or three years under private 
teachers—not because I was any more apt than 
they, but simply because the wonderful Print-and- 
Picture lessons sent me by the U. S. School of Music 
were so easy to understand. 


Then they were so interesting that study and 
practice were more like a pastime than a task or 
duty. And so convenient; you can study and prac- 
tice just as it happens handy, instead of tying your- 
self down to set hours. And no strangers around 
to embarrass you or make you nervous. 

Within a year after I took my first lesson, I be- 
gan teaching my two little girls to play—using 
exactly the same lessons I my- 











sic, no “numbers,” no makeshifts of any kind. Yet it 
is a short-cut method, simply because every step is 


madeso simple andclear. But we don’t ask you to 
judge our method by what others say or by what we 
ourselves say. You cantake any course on trial— 
singing or any instrument you prefer—and judge 
entirely by your own progress. If for any reason 

you are not satisfied with the 








self had studied. And I notice course or with what you learn 
that both of them seem to FOR BEGINNERS OR from it, then it won’t cost you 
be getting along better than ADVANCED PUPI a single penny. We guarantee 
any of their playmates who UPILS satisfaction. On the other 
have private teachers. In Piano Hawaiian hand, if you are pleased with 
addition, I am saving the money Or Guit the course, the total cost 
it would cost to have a private ar anar amounts to only a few cents 
teacher—I figure it would cost Violin Harmony a lesson, with your music and 

at least $3 to $5 a lesson to Drums and everything included. 
have a teacher whose instruc- ene When leave! — 
tion could compare with that and Composition oe ee ee 
contained in the printed lessons Traps Sight Singing eo we why iecrager 
from the U. S. School. Yet, Banjo Gaines to confine your enjoyment of 
from the first lesson to the last, J ? the music to mere listening? 
the total cost of learning the Mandolin Ukelele Why not at least let us send 
way I did amounts to only a few Clarinet Harp bee vie ait hte Wor tg 
cents a day—and nothing what- ° interesting simply because it 
ever not you are satisfied; Cornet Piccolo shows you how easy it is to 
the U. S. School of Music guar- Flute Trombone turn your wish to play or sing 
antees_ satisfaction or no Saxophone Tenor into an ag apg — 
charee. . . now we are making a specia 
My only regret is that I Cello Banjo short-time offer that cuts the 
cost per lesson in two—send 








didn’t know of this really won- 
derful method years before. 
The ability to play is such a great comfort. No 
matter how much I am alone, I never get lonesome 
—I can always turn to my piano for amusement. 
I am never at a loss for a way to entertain callers. 
I no longer feel that I am “out of it” at social 
gatherings. Do you wonder that I so gladly recom- 
mend the method that has brought me so much 
pleasure and satisfaction? 


” > * * * * - * * 


This woman’s experience is by no means unusual. 
Over 250,000 others—from school children to men 
and women of 50 and 70—have learned to play 
their favorite instrument or learned to sing in the 
same way this woman did. Read the enthusiastic 
letters which you will find printed here—samples 
of the kind of letters we are receiving in practically 
every mail. Largely through the recommendations 
of satisfied pupils, we have built up the largest 
school of music in the world. 

Whether for beginners or advanced pupils, our 
method is a revolutionary improvement of the old 
and hard-to-learn methods used by private teachers, 
and our method is as thorough as it is simple and 
easy. We teach you in the only right way—teach 
you to play or sing entirely by note. No “trick” mu- 





your name now, before this 
special offer is withdrawn. No obligation—simply 
use the coupon or send your name and address 
in a letter or on a post card. Instruments sup- 
plied when needed, cash or credit. 
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VISUAL SERVICE 


For General Use— 


Underwood’s “World Visualized 
for the Classroom.”’ 





For Special Use— 


Stereographs and Lantern Slides 
on ¢Art, Science, Travel, Indus- 
trial «Arts and 


The Underwood-Dixon Series on 
¢Americanization. 


WRITE FOR> PARTICULARS 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc., 


417 Fifth Avenue, 


Department M, NEW YORK CITY 
“QUALITY FIRST” 


35 Years Recognized Supremacy 



























































KEWAUNEE AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 
FOR TABLE TOPS 





The illustration above shows the new Kewaunee Automatic Take-up 
for. Table Tops, or reciprocating spring bolt construction, which was 
invented by Mr. C. G. Campbell. 

For these tops we use two-inch clear birch strips which have been 
thoroughly cured and dried. The strips are matched with a “V” joint 
and glued solidly together under enormous pressure, then dressed to 
one and five-eighths inches in thickness. 


“To secure greater service, we insert a steel rod in the top, as indi- 
cated in the picture, at each end of which is placed a washer, then a 
heavy compress spring, another washer and a nut. 


The springs are gauged to resist in equal measure, the expansive force 
of birch. If the top should swell slightly, the springs instantly retard 
that action with heavy pressure, yet do not crush the joints or break 
the glue like the plain bolt. When the wood shrinks back to normal, 
the springs reciprocate and assist the action, taking almost all the 
strain off the glued joints. 

If you are interested in the best Laboratory Furniture, you will want 
to see a copy of'the Kewaunee Book. Ask for one. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Seuiaieer 4 Co- 10 FIFTH AVENUE. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 7 EXPERTS 


100 Lincoln St., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


e: 3 SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS 
DENVER RLEXAN RIA, La. ATLANTA ° LITTLE ROCK DALLAS 




















Our “Spelling Hospital” 
(Continued from page 27) 


It was not always the most difficult 
or unusual words that gave trouble. 
21.2 per cent were monosyllables; 4.6 
per cent were physiology terms’ mis- 
spelled. 

A peculiar fault, and yet one that 
the writer has frequently noticed, is 
that of omitting the last letter or let- 
ters of a word. 5.8 per cent of the mis- 
takes were of this nature. “The” is 
frequently written for “they,” “a” for 
“at” “yo” for “you,” “though” for 
“thought,” “on” for “one,” “he” for 
“her” or “here,” “tes” for “these,” “no” 
for “not,” “an” for “and,” “brough” for 
“brought,” etc. 

Homonyms also gave trouble. 7 per 
cent of the errors’ were due to~the 
wrong use of such words. “To,” “too,” 
and “two” gave no end of trouble, while 
“principal”’ and “principle” were. al- 
most sure to be interchanged. A good 
plan would be to have model sentences 
containing homonyms on_ the -black- 


board at a place where they can be] 


constantly used for reference. Strange 
to say, these are not so easily correct- 
ed by the use of the dictionary. The 
pupil anxious to know if p-l-a-i-n 
spells plane, seldom stops to consider 
the definition and that there may be 
another way of spelling the word. - He 
is entirely satisfied when lhe finds 
“‘p-l-a-i-n” in the dictionary. 

Another error arises from words be- 
ing frequently mispronounced. Exam- 
ples: “drowned,” “burst,” “govern- 
ment,” “Aretic,” “have to,” “Febru- 
ary,” “beating,” “Carolina,” “bound- 
ary,” etc. 


Silent letters also give trouble. The |: 


pupils used frequently to quote this lit- 
tle rhyme: t+ 
“If an S and_J and an O and a U. 
With an X at the end spell “Sioux,” 


And an ‘E and a Y and an £ spell “eye,” | 


And an S-I-G-H-E-D spells “sighed,” 
Pray what is there left for a speller to 


oO . ; 3 d 
But to go and commit. Sioux-eye- 


sighed?” " bet 
The fact that'so many letters and 
combinations have nearly. the same 
sound was also most: confusing. “Or,” 
“er,” and “ar: “eous,” “ious,” “ous,” 


“uous”; “al,” “el,” and “le” were some |' 


of the suffixes giving trouble. 

Frequently in writing.a long word a 
syllable was omitted, such as “tempe- 
ture” for “temperature,” “Missippi” for 
“Mississippi,” etc. 

As a final test in spelling, each pupil 
was required to spell orally the entire 
list of his words. Comparatively few 
words were misspelled. Each pupil 
studied his own list before taking the 
examination. 

Many are still striving to-day for the 
ideal of perfection on the assumption 
that one’s educational status is measured 
by his ability to spell. But we found 
no such correlation. The pupil who 
ranked highest of the seventeen in gen- 
eral scholarship ranked tenth in spell- 
ing; the second highest ranked twelfth; 
the poorest scholar was the poorest 
speller, while the best speller ranked 
thirteenth in scholarship. 

As a result of this study, the writer 
believes that there is no “best”? method 
of teaching spelling. A combination of 
all methods is required. Spelling de- 
pends upon good memory images, vis- 
ual, auditory, or kinaesthetic or a com- 
bination of these three. Correct pro- 
nunciation, repetition, and constant 
drill are required and even then we can 
never hope to attain the standard of 
“perfection.” The object should be to 
form a sensory-motor habit which will 
enable the individual to write words in 
common use automatically. 

As formal drill usually ceases with 
seventh grade work, and the spelling 
book is discarded, and as this experi- 
ment shows that each pupil has his own 
peculiar difficulties, the “spelling hospi- 
tal” offers an excellent method for 
eighth grade work and may serve to 
lessen some of the “drudgery” of the 
High School Freshman English teacher. 


The great secret of success in life is 
to to be ready when the opportunity 
comes.—Disraeli. 
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Ghe — 
Happy Hour 
Readers 


| BOOK I—For First Half of 
| First Year 
| BOOK II—For Second Half of 
| First Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


| Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 

|  Supervisor,and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND. 


12 Cents per Copy 


HESE are the initial books of 

a new series of Primers and 

Readers, prepared upon an 
entirely new plan. The authors, 
both of whom are experts in teach- 
ing Reading, have prepared them 
to meet all the requirements’ of 
standard courses ‘of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such 
| compelling-interest that all teach- 
ers of primary. pupils will find 
| them a desirable and useful addi- 
tion to their equipment. 

If used as a basal text, Books 
-One and Two will furnish the nec- 
essary fundamentals for the first 
year’s work. If used as Supple- 
mentary Readers, they offer well 
‘graded and well adapted material 
to follow any: system; and in either 
case, the second book: being entirely 
new to the pupil his interest will be 
-revived in a way not possible if the 
material were all in one volume. 

These readers-are based on the 
| Sentence Method, the vocabulary 
and action being adapted from well 
known rhymes and stories relating 
to child life and activities. The 
common idioms of a child’s conver- 
| sation, also the ‘easiest initial 
sblends are developed, as well as 
common words that a first grade 
pupil should know, with such fre- 
quent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, 
by an accurately devised plan, the 
child is led from individual sen- 
tences through groupings of sen- 
tences to continuous reading. 

The series when complete will 
consist of eight books, two for each 
| grade from the first to the fourth 
| inclusive, carefully graded, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and embracing 
features of absorbing interest to 
the teacher and pupils. The first 
impression is that they are beauti- 
ful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will 
easily develop an ability to read 
and a love for reading. 


They are convenient, economical and 
sanitary in form, bound in paper of great 
strength and durability and printed in 
type suited to the age requirements. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child’s 
interest, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan ot small books, each being in- 
tended to cover a half year of the school 
course will commend itself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils frequently at a minimum cost. It 
| will be equally desirable either in free 
' text book schools where, many times, 
| soiled, worn or ,unsanitary books are 
passed on for further use, or in schools 
where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The price is 12c per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hun- 
dred, carriage prepaid. 

Send a Trial Order Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 

MCCUNE BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 

Order from Nearest Point. — 
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‘‘..- then you strike the formula for efficient teaching: 


“Tt’s the same story,” he said, “—the case of a teacher striving for the 
impossible—genuine efficiency in music instruction with a large piano. 
What your school—what every school in America needs,” the visiting su- 
perintendent continued, “is intensive teaching of music.” 


“The means, you ask? 


Give your teachers a small piano—one that gives 


their personality a chance, one that enables them to teach pupils with al- 
most individual music instruction—then you strike the formula for efficient 


teaching!” 

















ordinary uprights. 


clusive features and advantages not found in other pianos at any 
The coupon will bring you complete information without 


price. ; 
obligating yourself in any way 





10 Day’s Free Trial—Reduced Price to Schools 


Send no money—under our plan you may order a Miessner and 
put it to the test in your own schoolroom—for 10 days. 
are not more than satisfied, return the instrument at our expense. 
Any freight charges you have paid will be promptly refunded. 

Besides the advantages of a 10 day trial, your position enables 
you to take advantage of our unusual price offer, which provides 
that Miessner Pianos for school use shall be sold at even less than 


The Jackson Piano Co., 
If you 124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me the illustrated MIESSNER catalog, complete 
details of your 10 Day Trial Offer, and Special Price to 
Schools. No obligation. (NI-1) 
STEER CEC OR TT OTT OCTET CT RU CULT 
And remember, the Miessner embodies ex- echeo! 
ey Urt rrr eee rr re rrr rrr Terr kre re Tr et Te 
fill it in and mail it today. 
SE cia specs wcecaceduewedseeesewcunne PONG cs cectcouced 


f 9? 
























And the visiting superintendent spoke the truth, for in his school he once 
faced the same inefficiency in the teaching of music—and solved the 
problem by adopting the one practical school piano— 


Che MIESSNER 
** The Little Piano With the Big Tone’’ 


Think of your possibilities with the Miessner! There is no bulky case to 
compel you to play with but a partial view of the class—no restriction 
upon your ability to make a forceful presentation. The technical problems 
are easily mastered—the songs are filled with spirit. Over the top of the 
Miessner you see every pupil in the room—personality plays its full part, 
the children follow your lead, progress becomes sure and rapid. 


Only Half Usual Size, Yet Full- Toned as a Grand 


Though the Miessner stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high, it possesses a tone 
which rivals that of a small grand piano. Every note is produced full and 
musical—and this beautiful tone is as lasting as the instrument itself. 
There are three strings for each treble note; bass strings are copper wound. 
Keyboard is full seven octaves, 


THE JACKSON PIANO CO., 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miessner Pianos are also Distributed by the 
MIESSNER-JACKSON COMPANY, 228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clip This Coupon and Mail Today 



































“Community Stunt Night” 


(Continued from page 56) 


ing of the work served to arouse the 
interest of the men and of the neigh- 
borhood in general. On all sides, how- 
ever, were heard protestations against 
the “stunt” decree. People disclaimed 
any ability to do anything; threats were 
made that “so-and-so won’t come if he 
has to do a stunt”; etc. But Teacher, 
though good-natured, was_ inflexible, 
and her argument was a potent one: 
“Maybe you don’t like to take part, 
but you do want to see what the others 
are going to do,—and everybody has to 
do a stunt.” 

In the meantime the song books had 
arrived. The children were allowed to 
distribute them in such a way that 
eventually there was one in each fam- 
ily. It was understood that the books 
were only lent until the night of the en- 
tertainment, to the intent that the peo- 
ple should do what the programs urged 
—“Practise the old songs!” There was 
no formal practice at the schoolhouse 
or elsewhere, but ample evidence was 
given that there was practice. The chil- 
dren,—even the erstwhile loyal dis- 
ciples of Irving Berlin,—rehearsed in 
season and out. They began to realize 
that while there is much pleasure in 
singing the new songs, the old ones also 
give pleasure. Yet it is true that the 
Vorld War produced some songs that 
will be remembered for a long time, and 
these might well, I believe, be included 
in the Week of Song programs. 

The night for the gathering promised 
to be the coldest of a cold winter. 
Teacher, alone after school, lingered to 
give some finishing touches. She felt 
‘queer”—not altogether on account of 
the unpropitious weather. What a 
weird plan it was, after all! There 
were the song books, neatly piled on 
the organ; the floor was swept, the 
lamps cleaned and filled, the room at- 
tractively decorated. But she had 
neither seen nor heard anything of re- 
freshments, and there was not a sign 
of a program for the evening. Most 
emphatically, it was up to the people. 





Nevertheless, Teacher wondered. Her | 


biggest worry grew as the hour ap- 
proached. People might come, would 
come, with their stunts prepared, but 
when the critical moment arrived, 
stage fright might paralyze action or 
cause bashful ones to seek delay. Her 
ears heard the cries: “I won’t speak un- 
til she does!” “Get him to speak first!” 
That dread first! Who would start the 
ball rolling? And how arrange events? 
Teacher had no knowledge of what 
stunts were to be offered. Even the 
children were preparing their contribu- 
tions without her aid. In the nick of 
time a happy idea came to her. When 
people began to arrive, she was rather 
frantically tearing up paper into good- 
sized squares and writing numbers on 
them. Children passed squares and 
pins. Each person pinned the slip he 
had drawn, not on himself, but on the 
back of someone else. This made the 
order of stunts a matter of luck and so 
not open to question. 

The program opened with the singing 
of several songs selected by the teach- 
er. Her call for selections by the peo- 
ple met with a ready response. Several 
old favorites were sung heartily. Pres- 
ently the “aides” began to call for a 
change in the program. The8e aides 
were the male quartette which Teach- 
er had planned on and pleaded for. The 
members, after consistently refusing to 
appear, did come after all on the event- 
ful night, and their help was greatly 
appreciated. Teacher’s heart warmed 
to them, and she effected their tempor- 
ary release by calling for the first 
stunt. 

Number One produced a book of rid- 
dles, from which enough “brain-teas- 
ers’ were propounded to get everyone 
laughing. No more effective first number 
could have been planned. Numbers Two, 
Three, and Four responded variously. 
Then more songs were sung; and so it 
went, stunts and songs alternating. 
Teacher, officiating at the organ, did 
not leave it after the program opened. 
She simply called the numbers and the 
people responded. And how they did 
respond! There were just three (out of 








































They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 












NEVER failing laxative — 
4% 'gentle in action and abso- 
lutely sure. They give quick, 
natural relief, and it is never 
| necessary to increase the dose. 












Stores only 
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and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. 


Offer No. 1. We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons or as- 
sorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $6.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 82x48 inches, heavy 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft.by 8 ft., FREE. 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the 
sale of 60 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, 
on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 85 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with 
ornaments. Make beautiful decorations for home as well as schoolroom. 
For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘‘Oil Process,’’ paintings of Washington and 
Lincoln. 13x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the 
sale of 30 buttons you may choose one picture; for 50 buttons, two 
pictures. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large size. Sharp- 
ens any pencil. For the sale of thirty-five buttons at ten cents each. 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons: you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898, 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., P.O. Box 116, Anderson, Ind. 
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a total attendance of sixty) that had 
declined to accept numbers. We heard 
pieces that had not been presented by 
the adult speakers since their school 
days. One woman spoke her childhood 
masterpiece about shadow making, and 
demonstrated upon the back of a chart. 
One girl surprised everyone by dem- 
onstrating an unguessed ability as an 
elocutionist. Another girl went to the 
blackboard and made a few quick, sur- 
prising strokes, carefully labeling the 
result: “A PIG.” The most amusing 
incident of the evening was one. man’s 
success in inducing the clown of the 
neighborhood (who is always playing 
jokes on someone) to “bite” on a trick. 
There were solos, and duets, and selec- 
tions by the valiant quartette. It 
would be impossible to picture the hu- 
mor and fun of it all. Humor certainly 
predominated, although a number of 
the people had brought helpful or beau- 
tiful thoughts to read or recite to us. 
Finally, one man rose and, for his 
stunt, made a speech in which he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in such an en- 
tertainment. He said he was sure that 
all his neighbors had had an equally 
good time and that all had been glad 
to help. He thought the occasion had 
been a good thing for both the adults 
and the children. Teacher was ren- 
dered speechless by this most unex- 
pected appreciation but it was a pleas- 
urable experience for her. 

After refreshments of ice cream and 
cake—including a lighted cake for a lit- 
tle girl whose birthday was being cele- 
brated at that time—a spelling match 
was announced. This was necessitated 
by the insistence of a man who had 
found some hard words in a farm pe 
per. He stipulated that the teacher 
must be one of the contestants. His 
determination and his doubts were soon 
justified, for she went down on her 
first word! Although many others fol- 
lowed suit in short order, it was twelve 
o’clock when the party dispersed— 
quite the latest hours a school may 
keep. 

Is it necessary to submit further 
proof that it is worth while to have a 
Community Stunt Night during the 
Week of Song? Of all the various 
social affairs one teacher has been con- 
nected with, this was without question 
the biggest success. 

Do I hear someone say, “But they 
were unusual people in that commun- 
ity’? Very well, admitted. Yet it was 
this very occasion that demonstrated 
the fact to the teacher, and to the peo- 
ple themselves! Perhaps the talent, 
the genius, the great good spirit of your 
neighborhood are lying hidden, waiting 
for you to call them forth on Commun- 
ity Night. 


A Portrait of Roosevelt 


The American Defense Society offers 
to every school, free of charge, a life- 
size portrait of Theodore Roosevelt, 
bearing his last message on Ameri- 
canism, The distribution of the por- 
trait is a part of the Society’s cam- 
paign against. Bolshevism. The Roose- 
velt message has: been a source. of 
patriotic inspiration among _ school 
boys and girls in thousands of 
schools. where portraits have been 
placed. It is requested that appro- 
priate ceremonies attend the hanging 
of the “picture, and that a _ suitable 
frame be provided. In order to ob- 
tain one or more of the portraits, 
school superintendents, or other of- 
ficials need only write to the American 
Defense Society, 116 East 24th St. 
New York City. Signify the number 
of portraits desired and your inten- 
tion to see that they are provided with 
frames and that patriotic exercises 
be held when the picture is hung on 
your walls. 


Knowledge does not comprise all 
which is contained in the large term of 
education. The feelings are to be dis- 
ciplined, the passions are to be re- 
strained; true and worthy motives are 
to be inspired; a profound religious 
feeling is to be instilled, and pure 
morality inculcated under all circum- 
stances. All this is comprised in edu- 
cation —Webster. 
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Song Books 


The BLUE BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 

93 Songs With Words and Music 
10 CENTS Corr 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing ninety-three songs complete 
with words and music. It is without ques- 
tion the finest collection and greatest value 
given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to 
schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 
Every person, young or old, should be 
familiar with the old favorite and popular 
songs and the principal object in publishing 
this inexpensive book is to make it possible 
for school children everywhere to sing and 
learn these songs. A history of many of 
the songs is given, which feature adds 
— to the interest and helpfulness of the 


ook. 

Size of book, 5%4,x8% inches. Well 

printed on good paper and bound in strong 

enamel paper covers. 

Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, 
$10.00 a hundred, postpaid 


The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 


15 CENTS Cory 


The best all round song book. Contaihs 
lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental 
songs, patriotic songs, songs for special 
days, etc. 

128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 
Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, 
prepaid. In lots of one hundred or more 
$12.50 per hundred, transportation payable 
by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per k or 
4 Ibs. per doz. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA, 














The Best 
Entertainment 
Books 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s 
Birthday. Grace B. Faxon. 
ROD MRCG . a4i0'b 50 6:891576 656 00 35c 

Pieces and Plays for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Faxon. 192 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic 
Days. Faxon. 192 pages....35c 
Pieces and Plays for Special 
Days. Faxon. 192 pages....35¢ 
Pieces and Plays for Primary 
Pupils. Faxon. 192 pages. .35c¢ 
Dialogues and Plays for Country 
Schools. Faxon. 120 pages. ..35¢ 
Closing Day Exercises. Faxon. 
De RZ OB 000s els ietbochiee +e. -35¢ 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and 
Posed. Faxon. 96 pages.....35c¢ 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By 
Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages...30c 
Health and Grace Giving Exer- 


cises. Wiant. 80 pages..... .30c 
Choice Pieces for Primary 
Pupils. 128 pages.......... 30c 


Choice School Speaker. 128pp..30c 
Poems Worth Knowing. Faxon. 


124 pages... ccccceses eee. .30C 
Poems of Peace and War. W. 

J. Beecher. 128 pages...... 30c 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book 

I. 192 pages....... a ta bee 35c 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book 

II. 192 pages..... bis claesiees 35c 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book 

IM. 192 pages... .....ccccce 35c 


Popular Recitations and How to 
Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper, 40c; cloth....75c 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 

















Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The Teacher’s Road to Success 
(Continued from page 17) 

Does all this apply to grade teachers 
who deal with children before they know 
the meaning of such words as “integri- 
ty” and “initiative”? It certainly does. 
A teacher is a teacher regardless of 
whether she works in the kindergarten 


or the university. A vision of what |}, 


the finished product should be is essen- 
tial: to all. A knowledge of how to 
reach the desired goal should be com- 
mon to all. Fundamental laws under- 
lying mind development must be un- 
derstood and the ability to apply them 
must be a part of the equipment of 
every truly successful teacher. This is 
where society has made one of its 
gravest mistakes. It has continually 
considered the qualifications of teachers 
to be solely good character and a cer- 
tain amount of book knowledge, failing 
to recognize that grade teachers with- 
out vision and purpose may permanent- 
ly wreck a child’s chances of success 
long before he reaches the high school 
or university. Would we think of 
taking our doctors and lawyers direct 
from the high school, before they had 
ever studied under professors of medi- 
cine and jurisprudence? Hardly! Yet 
we continue to employ teachers who 
have no knowledge of the laws of men- 
tal and spiritual development, or .ap- 
preciation of the causes underlying 
national sccial and government disor- 
ders, or understanding of the remedies 
proposed for such disorders—teachers 
who lack a vision of what a boy or girl 
should become in order to be the best 
possible world-citizen. 

An ideal is something to approach 
but never reach. When reached it is 
no longer an ideal. How to approach 
the ideal, as a teacher, is our most im- 
portant problem. No one can do more 
than blaze the trail for another, but a 
few suggestions may do just that. 

First: a teacher should be a well-in- 
formed, thoughtful student. This is 
not so simple as it seems at first glance: 
It implies a substantial fund of 
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knowledge before entering the profes- 
sion and then a constant acquisition, 
with that as a basis. It means reading 
systematically not only the newest and 
best professional literature but also the 
writings of far-seeing persons who have 
acquired “world-mindedness.” Beside 
the reading lamp of the primary and 
grammar grade teacher there should 
books, let us say, on How to 
Teach Reading, The Scientific Presenta- 
tion of Numbers to the Child, and 
Imagination as a Means of Mental 
Growth. But if these are any nearer 
at hand or referred to more frequently 
than Trotter’s Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War or Stoddard’s The 
Rising Tide of Color, or Swift’s Psy- 
chology and the Day’s Work, or a hun- 
dred and one other books which treat 
of national and international conditions 
and problems, then is that teacher lay- 
ing herself open to the charge of fos- 
tering a one-sided, narrow develop- 
ment. If more study is given outside 
of school hours to the problems of the 
schoolroom than to those of the com- 


munity, state, nation, and world, then |. 


must it appear that such a teacher is 
schoolroom-minded. World vision can- 
not come to such people. They cannot 
give any adequate response to the chal- 
lenge of the statesman when he says, 
“We must depend on the teachers to 
teach that there is no room on the free 
soil of America for the red flag, and to 
combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses.” 


Second: a teacher should be an in- 
dustrious, practical enthusiast. There 
is no real leadership without enthusi- 
asm. When hope is gone and the crew 
is mutinous and nothing but a trackless 
waste appears ahead, the leader shouts, 
“Sail on, and on and on!” Teachers 
must be leaders,—not merely dreamers 
of dreams, but practical, industrious 
people who make their dreams come 
true. It is said that in all great hos- 
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pitals a professional “suggestionist” is 
employed. By the power of suggestion, 
with endless patience and never falter- | 

(Continued on page 71) | 




















Even LITTLE Girls 


are proud of their hands. 


That is why the pupils as well as the 
teachers enjoy the softness of Onliwon 
Towels. 


But they enjoy the cleanness, too, for they 
know that Onliwon Towels are protected 
in a dust-proof cabinet that prevents 
handling of the towels by others than 
the user. 


If you are interested in a Clean Towel Service for 
your school, write to-day for our illustrated folder 
“Health and Clean Hands.” 


A.P.W.PAPERCO., Department D, Albany, N. Y. 


©iilion PaperTowels 


SERVED OOUBLE COVUBLE srtevice 
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DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
—— FOR TEACHERS ==} 


Probably the most interesting, most fascinating and at the same time, well paid profession now open to women, and to 
teachers, in particular, is that of Designing and Making Dresses and Costumes. 


Any woman or girl, 15 years or over, can take this work up at her own home, getting the 


lessons-and sending them for correction, by mail. In the early lessons, you actually design 





4 Delightful Frock, of dark blue or brown taffeta. 
Recently shown at a smart shop at ........++ + $55.00 
Actual Cost to Make 
5 yds. Taffeta @ $3.00 $15.00 
FinGingien3 i coca sts libetessscccs 3.00 $18.00 
Our course will save you...... $37.00 


MOTHERS 





Certainly, every mother, whether obliged to do so or not, should be 
able to design and make her own family dresses. No girl, should be 
permitted to grow into womanhood, ignorant on this most im- 
portant woman’s work. 


If you want newer, prettier clothes, each designed for your Pd 
own individual style, fill out and mail the coupon at once 
Do it to-day. To-morrow never gets here. 


Franklin Institute, 


N 
(School of Dress Designing) J 7 
Dept. F860. Rochester, N. Y. / 


-and make: very pretty. garments for your own use, and throughout the work, you 
LEARN TO DO BY ACTUALLY DOING. 

Hundreds of teachers have taken this course merely to be able to design and 
make their own family dresses; others get employment at big pay; many oth- 
ers open Costuming Parlors; others teach the subject, while many want the 
instructions to assist them in buying their dresses and costumes. 


/ 

if 
Franklin 
Institute, 


(School of Dress 


/ 
/ saatme 


Dep’t F860 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Kindly send me, abso- 
lutely free, sample les- 
sons from your course in 
Dress and Costume Designing 


and Making and give me full in- 
. fs formation regarding your course. 


_ cae 
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An Opportunity for the School Teacher 





WEILER MFG. CO., Dept.S, DUNKIRK, N.Y. 





O doubt you—like every other 
teacher—want some one thing 
for your classroom which the Board 
of Directors will not appropriate 
money to buy. HERE IS YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY TO GET IT. 
Perhaps it is a Talking Machine 
like the one illustrated on this page, 
or perhaps it is equipment for the 





athletic association, or uniforms for | 
the 1921 baseball team. No matter | 
what it is, we can supply it to you) 
free of charge. 


Your students can easily sell the | 
high grade article which we put out | 
at 10c each. Each boy or girl need | 
sell but a few and — almost like | 
magic—you have sold enough to get 
the article you want ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


You may feel perfectly confident 
of us as we have been established 
for six years, and can furnish the 
best references from other schools. 


Write us stating just what item or 
items you have.in mind. We. will 
tell you how to get it. 




















Some of Our Recent Publications: 
Graded Language and Composition—For Grades III to VIII 


See page 58 for description and prices. 


Happy Hour Readers—Books I and II for First Grade 


See page 60 for description and prices, 


Making Americans—For the Teaching of Americanism 
See page 69 of December number for description and prices. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Fall Stock of Books Carried at Both Offices. 


Order from Nearest Point. 

















Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 4 


Two More Automobiles 


Ihave been giving away automobiles foralongtime. NowI’m 
going to give away two more. Send me the coupon down in the corner and I'll 


tell you about it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 model, fully equipped 
with electric starter and lights, demountable rims, tire carrier, and sliding plate glass windows 
in doors and sides. I am going to deliver it at someone’s door without its costing them a cent. 


Don’t you want to get it? Send me the cou- 
pon and I'll tell you how, The other car I shall give 
away is a 1921 model Ford Touring Car, also fully 
equipped. Would you rather have it? As soon as I 
receive the coupon I'll send you full details of my 
offer. Bes'des the two cars, I’m going to give 
away the other rewards : 
there is something in that list you want. 


SEND NO MONEY 
$1800 in Rewards ff “"~‘boit now 5@™ 


$795 Ford Sedan 
5 $510 Ford Touring Car 
$300 Piano or Motor- 


cycle 
$100 Diamond Ring 
$75 Victor Victrola 
$50 Elgin Gold Watch 
$25 Eastman Kodak 
Rewards duplicated in case 
Of ties 





IL COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
Mail me the coupon now, today, You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. Just as soon as I rece’ 

it rh mail you full details of x plan, my Auto book 
gives full description of both the cars, an 

will help you to me the owner of one o 

rewards. Mail the coupon — you can not know all 
tures of my plan unless you do 


1 the coupon before you forget i 


listed low Surely ’ - no 
ad Do nd me avy mon not even a 
2 ” ee nd me avy ey —no postage stamp, 


The Reward Man, Box 1632, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Fiense send me full information about = rz 
mobiles you are ving away. ie sign +) 
Reward Man coupon does not Obligate me 10 any way. 296 
Box 1632 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. BUG, ..0.00.0.000008000000d00ccncnenecessces 
TPR WA. hsp Sdn pn edns cube nbncdosbendh op debencdpshes*skneee 


State.. eee ere of eee eee Ee 





By Some of Us, for All of Us 
(Continued from page 36) 


man K. Davis, said: “He was alwaysa 
gentleman; and a true gentleman gives 
tone to any company in which he is 
found, whether it be among the rulers 
of States or the humblest gathering of 
friendly neighbors. He met every oc- 
casion in life with a simple and quiet 
courtesy. The man who possesses this 
temper gives, unconsciously, tone to 
every circle in which he is found. So, 
wherever he was his manner of be- 
havior prevailed, whatever might have 
happened to the same men if they had 
been left alone.” 





“Darius Green’’ 
(Continued from page 32) 


Hush! 
He’s up in the shed! 
He’s opened the winder,—I see his 
head! 
He stretches it out, 
An’ pokes it about, 
-Lookin’ to see ’f the coast is clear, 
An’ nobody near ;— 
Guess he don’o’ who’s hid in here! 
He’s riggin’ a spring-board over the 


si 
Stop laffin’, Solomon! Burke, keep still! 
He’s a-climbin’ out now—of all the 
things! 
What’s he got on? I van, it’s wings! 
An’ regi other thing? I vum, it’s a 
il! 
An’ there he sets like a hawk on a rail! 
Steppin’ careful, he travels the length 
Of his spring-board, and teeters to try 
its strength. 
Now he stretches his wings, like a mon- 
strous bat; 
Peeks over his shoulder, this way an’ 


that, 

Fer to 'see ’f the’ ’s any one passin’ by; 
But the’ ’s on’y a ca’f an’ a goslin’ nigh. 
They turn up at him a wonderin’ eye, 
To see—The dragon! he’s goin’ to fly! 
Away he goes! Jimminy! what a jump! 

Flop—flop—an’ plump 

To the ground with a thump! 

Flutt’rin’ an’ flound’rin’ all in a 

lump! 

The brothers laugh, the calf and the 
gosling cry with fright. Jotham walks 
boldly up to Darius, and sarcastically 
remarks— 

Say, D’rius! how de yeou like flyin’? 

Darius wipes his bleeding nose, rubs 
his head, stretches his legs and slowly 
answers— 

Wall, I like flyin’ well enough, 

But the’ ain’t sich a thunderin’ 
sight 

QO’ fun in ’t when ye come to 
light. 

Note: Kindergarten or other table 
may serve as bed, a portable blackboard 
as a hiding place in the barn for the 
brothers, and a teacher’s desk with 
an opening underneath as the place that 
the brothers crawl through when enter- 
ing the barn. Old umbrellas, wire, 
box, etc., can be brought by the children 
for Darius’ outfit. With the simplest of 
stage settings the children will enter 
into the play and live with Darius and 
his “Flying-Machine.” 





Citizenship in Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 20) 


culties will arise, but if they are al- 
lowed to thresh out their own problems, 
with the teacher there to see that right 
wins out in the end, the decision of the 
class (or public opinion) will have far 
more weight in this democracy of child- 
hood than any number of external 
commands from the teacher. And 
through solving their own problems 
they will attain that self-confidence, 
self-reliance, and ability to cope with 
new situations which are such valuable 
qualities to us all. 





_ There is no teaching until the pupil 
is brought into the same state or prin- 
ri, in which you are; a transfusion 
takes place; he is you, and you are he; 
there is a teaching; and by no unfriend- 
ly chance or bad company can he ever 
quite lose the benefit.—Hmerson. 
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“How! 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfalness 


to Teachers pages 


| per 
| Copy 











interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
tions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
undreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly os gp var 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work, 

For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal] 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 


H inte is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle. to promote school- 
or how many times have | roomefficiency,which 
you wished that you | they themselves have 
might beshown the easi- | evolved out of the 
est, quickest and most | exigency of the -mo- 
effective way of doing | ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
“‘Teachers'Help-One- 
Another Club,”’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine. 

“How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful, of all the 


some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


Our real object in the 
ublication of “How I 








id [t” is to make it pos- | material that has ap- 
sible for you to do this. peared in this depart- 
ment, 





What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work, Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club” .-of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 
of its sizeand price. 
The helps and de- 
vicesin ‘Spelling’ 
alone — forty-eight Spelling . 
of them — are well 
worth the price of 
the book. 


“How I Did It” 
contains 320 pages 
printed in clear, 





The contents of “How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. 

NUMBER OF 

TOPICS TREATED 

School Management... 60 
Arithmetic .................. 3 


Hygiene 








cadable type on & pawns =e oqeses : estan ; . 
re colnenet: cience........ 

It is bound in limp | Manual Training......... BR 
cloth covers and is Petia cchesssscoccsisitticsees BT 
as well made in | Seat. Work...........s0s0. 52 
every respect as | Schoolroom.Holidays.. 64 
books sold at much | Miscell 47 
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higher prices. 


“*How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed” we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter-you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be er or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 
‘How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 


McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good boob! 






ON APPROVAL 
DIRECT TO USER 





/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


Zc UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
ofices throughout the country. Particularly adapted 
also for school libraries. Made in sections of different 
sizes; combining utility, economy and attractive ap- 
pearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof 
doors. Method of interlocking concealed—no 
unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. Other 
styles, with and without doors, in different grades and finishes 
all at Jog! reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Ship 

t from factory ON APPROVAL, at a con- 
Sderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 





"Bitter Sweets 


“Full Pound postpaid$] 20 


‘Real cream centers, deliciously flavored and 
covered with unsweetened chocolate of the ver 
richest quality. Made to your order and eac 
piece wrappe ‘separately in ss, Gases to pre- 
serve its flavor and freshness aranteed to 
delight you—or your money b: Send for a 
box today. Address Dept. 11, 


M. N. NELIN, “The Candy Man” 
Rockf 


sie Illinois 

















FREE 





73 semples 
Knitting yarns 
direct 
from the mills 
Rha on td gag he 
Womisa histones crayons, best Sweater 
Yarns, Shetland ng, © wearing 
Pi a. aan a even. it fully 
paltigenti tse Be Sof 


Peace Dale Mills founded 1801 
Write for sample card today 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFICLD SCOTT HALL, KLD., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
~91.00 Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 


220 quien 
Fostpaid ia plain J ore MY pages—many 
AMERIC“N PUB. CO., 91 Winston Cidg., Philadelphia 
























Kill. The Hair Root 


* the only way to prevent the hair from 
zB siamps yack beasts cline, 


Were IM ler Park, Providence, R.L 
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Spotless Town 
(Continued from page 25) 


Fred,” she said, “I thought we weve 
going to keep our homes on the resi- 
dence street.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Fred, looking 
up from his seat on the floor in front 
of his property, “but, you see, my 
moving picture house keeps me out so 
late at night, I think I’d better have 
my home near my business.” 

This little incident suggests how 
real such a project becomes to the 
children. 

Let us take a walk down the busi- 
ness street. Very properly we arrive 
at the station first. This building was 
originally a honey box. It has a long 
strip of glass running along near the 
upper part. The young architects ex- 
plained: “We made that porch to 
keep the rain off folks when they 
went to get on the cars. And that 
strip of glass up there is just fine. 
Folks can go up there and look to see 
if the train is coming.” 

Do you see the water tank? Henry 
came to school one day with an 
empty pasteboard ginger box. 

“What is that for?”- asked Miss 
Olsen. 

“Why, that is the thing to hold 
water, you know, a water tank. My 
father says it isn’t safe not to have one. 
But it ought to stand up on some- 
thing.” 

“Go to the box of Tinker oe and 
see if you can find anything to help 
you,” suggested the teacher. 

Henry did so. 

“Now work it out.” 

You see the result. 

Next door is the post-office. Jack 
was taken sick just as the work on 
the village was started. For two 
weeks he could be kept contented in 
his home only by his mother’s making 
visits to the schoolroom and report- 
ing what was being done there. This 
was easy for the mother, for after one 
or two visits she found the work as 
fascinating to her as to the boy. And 
the boy was made happy by planning 
what he would do. The first day af- 
ter his illness he came with a box in 
his arms. 

He -looked the village over and de- 
cided that its greatest need was a 
post office. So his box was promptly 
transformed into a sightly building 
for that purpose. Pasteboard parti- 
tions from egg boxes furnished the in- 
dividual mail boxes. The desk for the 
sorting of mail caused Jack a great 
deal of trouble. Wobbly it was and 
wobbly it remained after repeated ef- 
forts on Jack’s part. But at last he 
succeeded in making it stand up. 
With a skip and a hop he hurried to 
his teacher, “Oh, Miss Olsen, come 
and see it. It stands alone! It 
stands alone!” 

(Notice the desk for the accommo- 
dation of patrons, and the rest room 
~ 9 second story. for the postmas- 
er. 

Just beyond the post office is the 
Mystic Theatre. <A play is in prog- 
ress on the stage, to the enjoyment of 
the small audience. 


Winter Work in Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 25) 


study of the Eskimo those things 
which can be used for seat work in 
connection with the story. For the 
grades that can write, a booklet con- 
taining an Eskimo story is an inter- 
esting piece of work. One such book- 
let was made by using a piece of 
construction paper for the cover and 
sewing leaves into it. The cover was 
decorated with an Eskimo boy drawn 
from a pattern and colored with cray- 
olas. This boy was the hero of the 
story within, the writing of which 
was made an exercise-in penmanship, 

This is a month, too, when seed 
catalogues can be utilized to advan- 
tage. The flowers and vegetables cut 
from them go to make up. vegetable 
and flower garden books. Books re- 





lating to kitchen, dining room, liv-. 


ing room, etc., canbe made. One 
kitchen book was labeled by pasting 


(Continued on page 70) 











FREE! 


To Every Teacher 
™) Lhis Up To The Minute 


Phonograph 
For Your 
School 


Room 


Take Advantage of 
This Most Remarkable Offer 


the world’s greatest 






Bring into your own schoolroom for yourself and pupils to enjoy 


bands, orchestras, vocalists. Make your schoolroom more FASCINATING, more ATTRAC- 
TIVE, more ENJOYABLE—the children work harder, behave better, study more seriously. 
With the hundreds of special records made by the Columbia and Victor people for school- 


room work the PHONOGRAPH has become as necessary in the schoolroom as the blackboard. 


PLAYS ALL RECORDS 






Victor—Edison—Columbia—Pathe and others. Its tone is rich quality and volume. Its 
clear reproduction of voice and note makes it especially desirable for the schoolroom. It measures 
12 in.x 12in.x5% in. Has 8 in. turn table. Plays all sizes of records. Str tor that Brg 
easily, Beautifully mahogany finished—yet YoU CAN HAVE IT FRLE OF ALL COST simply r 
helping us advertise and introduce into your vicinity the FAMOUS CURISTY PRODUCTS. 

GIVES ENTIRE SATISFACTION 

The Sacred Heart School, So. Oshkosh, Wis., first secured one phonograph and were so well pleased 
that they since have secured two more, 

Miss Klemye Hughes, Carter, Okla. ‘‘Phonograph received. More than pleased with same. 

Blanche A. Balfour, Elba, N. Y. ‘‘Very much pleased with phonograph. Much better than I 
ever expected to rece.ve.”’ 

Sister Mary Urban, St. James, Mich. ‘Your phonograph has proven so satisfactory in the hands of 
lister M. Veritas that I have decided to acce pt your offer.’ 

“OFFER NO. 1 Immediately on re ript of the coupon attached to this advertisement proper 
filled out we will send you prepaid 100 tubes of Christy Iron Rust & Stain Re 
mover. Let your pupils distribute these at 25c per tuve and when all sold send Us the pro 8 and we 
will ae) you the Phonograph FREE as descr bed and pictured above. You will have no tr uble in di 
sing of the Iron Rust. & Stain. Remover f< 7 dt is something that everyone “must +1 1aVe. removes 
‘before your very eyes” Iron Rust, Fruit edicine, Grass, Mildew and Other Stair Blea 
Clothes, Eloens Straw and Panama Hats, Marts Stat utuary, etc., and is guaranteed to give " gatisfactic 
or money refunded. 
OFFER NO. 2 If you do_ not want to take advantage of the above offer then mail cour 
marked Offer No. 2 and we will send you prepaid 250 packages of Melo to be 
sold by your pupils at 10c per package and when all s¢ ld—return proceeds and the Phon gral h will be 
sent t FRLE as mentioned above. MI.LO is a pure food preparation that makes in a jiffy the fines y le 








serts, pudings, pie filler, or can be used in ice cream. In th ree tlavors—Choco 
Gives absolute satisfaction and the people of your vicinity will want more. That is why we make th is 


most remarkable offer. 

OFFER NO 3 If you are situated in _& communi ty where there are not many families do not 
e hesitate to acce; t Offer No. 8 as we give you 50_tubes of Iron Rust & Stain 

Remover and 125 packages of Melo. This enables you to i. both the Iron Rust & Stain Re no ver 

and Melo to the same family and thereby dispose of t! is more easily so that you can gct you 

Phonograph quicker. When you have disposed of the Otter No, 3 return the $25 collected and ‘pho n- 

ograph will go forward as mentioned above. 


GOODS EASY TO DISPOSE OF 





No matter what the size of your school or room_you will have no trouble in disposing of the 
quickly. Dorothy Cozzen’s pupils at Newfane, N. Y., disposed of 100 tubes of Iron Rust & St 
mover in ONE NOON OUR. The pupils of Ma ibel Fleming, Fairm unt, Ind., sold their 
JUST TWO DAYS—sell Lng over $10 worth the first night after school. Sister M. Callista 
kosh, Wis., writes that the pupils sold the 250 packages of Melo in a y urry. 


And so it goes—Hundreds of teachers, thousands of pupils are to-day enjoying the phonograph ey 
received by acceptiing this offer. YOU can do the same. i‘ niin aE On 
We do not ask one cent in advance, or do we establish any time limit on ing fr 
$0 dave to me PRee sale if necessary. Also with shipment we ine chude a f OINE. “p i SE NT FOR ore 


Don’t A. or delay. This is a SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER. 
MAIL COUPON TO-DAY. 


Arthur N. Christy & Co., Newark, N.Y. N.Y. State 


It may never appear again so 














FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY- 
ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO., 


Newark, N. Y. State (Jan. 1921 ) 
Please send offer as marked below with X in square opposite name below, which we agree to s« 
offer, remitting proceeds as soon as goods are disposed of and YOU are to send Phonc graph as advertis« 
OFFER NO. 1 
C 100 tubes Iron Rust & Stain Remover to be sold at 25c per tube and proceeds returned. 
OFFER NO. 2 


‘a 250 packages Melo to be sold at 10c each and proceeds returned. 
OFFER NO. 3 


50 tubes Iron Rust & Stain Remover to he sold at 25 b 5. ) ) 
OC 10c package and proceeds ($25) returned. ee ee ae a See te eS at 


eee eee eee ee ee 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Do YOUR Students Know 
e How to Use the Dictionary ¢ 


“To give a child a dictionary without instructing him 
in the skillful use thereof,” says Dr. A. E. Winship in 
the “Journal of Education,” “is like telling a man that 
his valuables are in a safety deposit box without giving 
him the combination. In progressive education there 
should be emphasis placed on the skillful use of the dic- 
tionary. We have the most wonderful dictionaries, 
both large and small, but little attention has been given 
to their use. 


“This need not be hereafter, should not be, for Miss 
Anna L. Rice has provided an ideal guide for teaching 
the use of the dictionary by providing the doses to be 
taken in each of the four grades of what used to be 
called the Elementary School. It is really a most artis- 
tic language book. We can think of no single book that 
should be more universally used in these four grades 
than ‘Outlines in Dictionary Study’.” 





























Be sure to read Miss Rice’s article in this number 
of “Normal Instructor and Primary Plans” entitled 
“Dictionary Study in the Fourth Grade.” 









List Price 60c, 





Send to our nearest office for sample copy. 












THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 














wre Instructor Poster Patterns 


TWO SPLENDID 60 CENT BOOKS 


A Book of Poster Patterns Affording Delightful Work for 
Younger Pupils. Especially Suited for Schoolroom Decoration ° 


The making of posters possesses great edu- 











cational value and is always a source of en- 
joyment to children, The Instructor Book 
of Poster Patterns contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most popular of all 
that have been published in Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, and depicting characters 
known to every child, They are as follows: 

The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The 
Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Con- 
trary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss 
Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee 
Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s 
Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 
Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 











ed 


out 


ing 





There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, w ith many of the patterns. The contents also include 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Little Citizens a Their Flags 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children inter- 


esting and valuable things that they should know about other 
countries. The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in 
their true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be color- 


ti ng uish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
forgotten. 


nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. 
ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags” 
the direction of Mrs, Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 


contained in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. 


“Little Citizens and Their Flags” contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 
heavy paper covers. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 


PRICE POSTPAID, IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 





Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 


vd the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 
ine flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 


The book also contains eighteen full page draw- 
rs by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
These draw- 








has been prepared under 





PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 














(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Schools and the Boy Scouts 
(Continued from page 238) 


frequently untrue. A boy has relig- 
ion of a sort, but it is not an adult’s. 

I doubt if any boy has a clear concep- 
tion of the nature of prayer or of 
the doctrine of atonement, or of many 
other things that are vital to us. In 
the same way, the average boy has 
little conception of patriotism except 
as it relates to fighting. We urge the 
pupil to salute the flag, and to repeat 
the oath of allegiance. These are 
good things to do, of course, but the 
man whose patriotism stops here is a 
menace to society. The Scouts raise 
their flag, and then salute it, but in 
addition they learn to obey the law 
of the land, to pick up broken glass 
from the road, to help the blind man 
cross the street, to hold the restless 
horse for the nervous woman, to ex- 
joy their own rights and to respect 
the rights of others. Cheering for the 
flag is poor business if you beat the 
conductor out of a nickel on the way 
home from the celebration! Oaths of 
allegiance are of little value if you 
violate every city ordinance against 
fast driving, scattering litter, or 
spitting on sidewalks. 

The Scout learns to be reverent, to 
have a religion of his own and to re- 
spect that of other people. He tries to 
keep morally straight, and he does it in 
definite and concrete ways. He tries to 
be a good citizen by obeying orders, by 
being loyal to his Scoutmaster and his 
family, by being kind and _ helpful, 
cheerful and friendly, brave and clean. 
These are what Theodore Roosevelt 
called “realizable ideals.” Because the 
Boy Scouts stand for these ideals, 
the great President heartily endorsed 
the movement. 


Dictionary Study 
(Continued from page 33) 


2. Suggestive lessons. As soon as the 
alphabet is thoroughly memorized, pu- 
pils are ready for work of this kind: 

(a) Write on the blackboard two 
words beginning with the same letter, 
but in which the second letters are 
different, such as catch and. crowd. 
Tell the children that you are going 
to teach them how to decide which one 
of these words comes first in the dic- 
tionary. Explain that when the first 
letters are the same they are to look 
at the second letters. To know which 
one of the above words comes first in 
the dictionary they have only to know 
whether a or r comes first in the al- 
phabet, because all the words in the 
dictionary are arranged in exact al- 
phabetical order, even to their last 
letters, 

(b) After much practice with 
words like the above, give them two 
words like stick and stone, in which 
the third letters have to be consid- 
ered. The teacher can go further, 
and the brighter pupils will under- 
stand, but the class as a whole will 
not follow her clearly. It seems bet- 
ter, therefore, to go no further than 
is here suggested in this grade. This 
work is not only fundamentally im- 
portant, but interesting as well, and 
teachers should do as much of it as 
their classes need. Some work of 
this kind might well be done in al- 
most every lesson. 

(c) Write on the blackboard two 
words such as fable, freedom. Be 
sure that the words you select are so 
far apart alphabetically that many 
common words come between them. 
Then ask the children to tell you 
some words which they are sure will 
be found between these two words in 
their dictionaries. They should form 
the habit of giving the reason why, in 
each case. For example, if a child 
gives the word fence, he should be 
able toadd: “Because fe comes after 
fa and before fr.” Mistakes will be 
made, and at first very frequently, 
but children should always be helped 
to understand why their words are 
not acepted. It is suggested that the 
words accepted as correct be written 
in a column between the two words 
on the blackboard, and later rear- 
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Paper Towels 
Atowelfotevery mem- 
ber of the family, but 
no laundry bills! Soft, 
strong and absorbent. 
Inexpensive? Absolu- 
tely! Your dealer has 
them. 
WriteDennison, Dept. S, 
Framingham, Mass., for ‘HANDY BOOK.” 











DON’T LOSE YOUR LINEN 


Get a SENECA Liren Marker 
One fancy Initial, Name, Indelibie Ink, and Pad, Also 
used for marking books, papers, music, ete. Price 
One Dollar. When ordering please write name 
wanted on separate paper. 
Headquarters for all kinds of Marking Devices. 


SENECA STAMP CO., 827 Willis Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 














urns, etc. 
‘and all’ Pieces 


S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. Box 378, Greenville, Pa. 
p——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 


100 invitations or announcements 

Weddings :: with two sets of envelopes for 

9.00. 50 for $5.50, 25 for $4.25. 

Wiaeais ae for $1.50. 650 for $1.25. 

Car as Professional—100 for $2.00. 

Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 

P.O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 

a month 


$4 or $5 wit Sty 
A Standard, Guaranteed 


TYPEWRITER 


na With Every Modern Writing Convenience 
Write Today For illustrated 
Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
(Harry A. Smith)382—218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, Ill, 


fal for catarrh, cuts, | 
‘When sold return $1.60 
































How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple; safe home treatment— 
hay) 15 years’ success in my practice, 


‘Moles (ana other growths) Dry Up 
f| Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


| WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
1 Perth Amboy, N. J. 

















$13.95 Goodyear Raincoat Free 
Goodyear Manufacturing Company, 3821 Goodyear 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer to senda 
handsome raincoat free to one person in each locality 
who will show and recommend it to their friends. 
If you want one, write today.—Advt., 









th Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
NY 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
$y 20c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 

“ Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
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WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG! 
We will write the music and guarantee pudlication on a 
royalty basis. Submit poems on any subject. SETON MUSIO 
COMPANY, 920 S. Michigan Avenue. Room 118, CHIOAGO. 





























and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Easy terms for 
Get 
GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gayiord St., DENVER, COLORADO 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
need th 

you may be using. State Register. ‘Sprinsticld: lil. 
I compose music and —- 

WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a Ford 
Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. ted for pub- 
Writers=\""" Literary Bareon, Ni@, Massie), Mic. 
Orations, Debates, Essays, ae written to ordér. 


Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 
poner instruments. 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
Send only 12 2c-stps for 4 dif. oe Bhat anger sa 
Wr ite A Song Poem- tee publication. Send p 
Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds, 
Cash or ro’ 
P. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton,Ohio 





OER bg A SOULFUL-- 

VIOLINS sesh 
$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Everywhere. Bargains le. You so whate 
today. E. HANSON, 3810 Broadway, Room 111, CHICAGO 
IMPERIAL CoMPANY, D5, - Parsons, KANSAS. 
Inventions Commercialized s:"<*tsri,. 

A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 


Tellshow. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. — 
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It’s fun to make 
cocoa for lunch 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


is easily made; of de- 
licious flavor and aro- 
ma. Aside from the 
fun of making it, 
it is a most 
valuable addi- 
tion toa meal, 
asit provides a 
large amount 
of nutrition in 
a readily as- 
ao.ueererr, similable form 





BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Breaking the Skin | 


may be a trifling or a serious matter. 


‘THE slightest cut may become in- | 
fected unless some dependable an- 


tiseptic is immediately applied. 


Absorbine, Jr. is a positive antiseptic : 


and germicide and when applied to 
cuts, Sesaies, sores and wounds it kills 
the germs, makes the wound aseptic 
and promotes rapid healing. 


Absorbine, Jr. is absolutely harmless 
—contains no acids or mine 
bottle at most druggists or pos 
ne Send toc for liberal trial bottle. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


468 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine J' 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





ranged alphabetically with the teach- 
er’s help. . : 

3. Take dictionaries. Call attention 
to the “catch words” at the top of each 
page. Pupils should look elsewhere on 
the page for these words, and discover, 
after examining several pages, that 
these “catch words” or “page headings” 
are always the first and the last words 
on the page. Explain how this saves 
time in finding words. Begin to teach 
children how to find the page a given 
word is on by looking at the page head- 
ings only. Give much practice in find- 
ing the page a given word is on without 
actually finding the word, in order that 
the children may form the habit of us- 
ing the page headings. 

4. Give lists of words (different in- 
itials) to be arranged by pupils in al- 
phabetical order without help, but not 
more than ten or twelve words at first. 
This can be done in connection with the 
first lessons on the alphabet. Later, in 
connection with the lessons just out- 
lined, four or five words beginning with 
the same letter may be given each day 
for alphabetical arrangement. This 
work should always be verified. 


Rules for Spelling 


Teach the following rules for spelling 
in this grade, and while so doing select 
words illustrating them for the spelling 
lessons. (Note: These rules are not to 
be stated to the class, and then illus- 
trated by examples, but should be dis- 
covered by the pupils under the guid- 


‘| ance of the teacher, by reasoning in- | 


ductively from lists of words.) 

Rule 1. Words ending in silent e gen- 
erally omit the e when they take an 
ending beginning with a vowel, such as 
ing, able, ed, etc. Ex.: write, writing; 
love, lovable; place, placed; guide, 
guidance. The e in these words is gen- 
erally retained when they take an end- 
ing beginning with a consonant, such as 
less, ly, ment, etc. Ex.: care, careless, 
love, lovely; state, statement; use, use- 


ul. 
Rule 2. (Precede by explanation of 
the expression “compound word.”) The 
two parts of a compound word are 
usually spelled as when they stand 
alone. Ex.: fireworks, windmill, book- 
case. When, however, the word /ull be- 
comes the second part of a compound 
word it loses the last 1. Ex.: handful, 
truthful, cheerful, spoonful, cupful. 


Suggestions for Grammar 


Grades 


(Continued from page 40) 


kill me. I was inaugurated under 
military guard. I.was determined to 
preserve the Union, but I also wished 
to deal fairly and justly with the 
South. I was bitterly criticized by my 
enemies, who misunderstood my mo- 
tives. My life was a sad one. I was 
assassinated in Ford’s Theatre at the 
close of the Civil War. I am noted for 
my Gettysburg speech, which is a mas- 
terpiece of unity in composition. 


Though I am dead my spirit still lives | 


and I am now recognized by all as one 


of the greatest Americans. In these | 


troublous modern days my spirit hov- 
ers over my beloved country. Dear 
children, be true to the ideals I held up 
and remember that government ‘of the 
people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.’ Who 
am I?” : 

Of course all hands were up in rec- 
ognition of Lincoln. 

These are merely two of the many 
reports that were given. Other shades 
who came before us were those of 
Grant, Lee, Sherman, Sheridan, Early, 
Jefferson Davis, J. E. B. Stuart, Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston, Joseph E. John- 
ston, Farragut and others. 

The children worked up these stor- 
ies with much originality and clever- 
ness and we all thoroughly enjoyed 
them. The camouflaged review was 
like a game, yet the results were very 
satisfactory in fixing the main points 
in the study and the principal charac- 
ters of the Civil War. 


Honor and shame from no condition 
rise; 
Act well your part: there all the honor 





lies.—Pope. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


























ELL your pupils to be sure to brush the 
back of their teeth and in between the teeth. 
This is possible with the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. The scientifically curved handle 
and the tufted bristles make the brush fit all 
parts of the mouth. It is easy to clean in 
between and back of even the back teeth with 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic. It cleanses all the teeth 
and “A clean tooth never decays.” 
If you conduct a tooth-brush drill, impress 
these facts upon your pupils. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are made in 
three sizes—child’s, youth’s, adults. 
Always sold in the yellow box. 
All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guar- 
anteed. If any brush does not give complete 
satisfaction, let us know and we will make good. 


Our Free Book, “Tooth Truths,” should be read by every 
teacher in the country. Write today for your copy 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


pluylactic 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFE. 





REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

*27 Eleven Fables from Ajsop 

*28 More Fables from Asop 

*29 Indiau Myths—Sush 
*140 Nursery Tales—7Zaylop 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 

*: Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 

*30 Story of a Sunbeam—JA/iller 

*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 











History 

*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Literature 

*104 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Termin Primer—Aaguire 

*230 Rhyme-and Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers 


*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 


Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7ay/or 
*26 Little Red Riding Hood—fezte» 
*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Revter 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
*1o Wings and Stings—Hali/aa 
*41 Story of Wool—JA/ayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—A/cCadbe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rerter 
*204 Bovhood of Lincoln—Rerter 
Literature : 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Slevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—S7th 
*269 Four Little 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Vaguire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Meicalf 
*so Reynard the Fox—Best 
*1o2 Thumbélina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezler 
176 Norse Legends, IIl—Retler 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—JAayne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartIII. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
“203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—fezter 


Cotton-Tails at 








*7 Story of Longfellow—A/cCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Early Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Peun)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCade 

55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 

I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) * 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Peunsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—McCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Favis 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Hone, (Vos. 164, 165,166 are 
the stortes from ‘Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 

Literature 

*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 

58 Selections from Alice 

Phoebe Cary 

*67 The Story of Robiuson Crusoe 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 

227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 

*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—Faxon 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*75 Story of Coal—M¢Kane 

*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 

*77 Story of Cotton—Arown 

*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—McFee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Kyes and The 

Three Giants 


History and Biography 
*s5 Story of Lincoln—Rerter 

*56 Indian Children Tales—Aush 

*78 Stories of the Backwoods 

*79 A Little New Eugland Viking 

*§1 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 

*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rerzter 

*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 

*84 Story of David Crockett—Rezler 

*8s5 Story of Patrick Henry 

*86 Americau Inventors — I (Whit- 

ney and Fulton)—Favis 

*87 American Inventors—II (Mcrse 

and Edison)—Faris 

*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 

Perry, Farragut)—Aush 

*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 

*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 

Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—IIl—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature : 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 

ingsley 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


and 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in co 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specia 
published, and is being strengthened by t 
with strong attractive paper covers. I 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elasti 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is p 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most par 


he addition of new titles each year. 

They include Fables and Myths, 
ec and many of the titles are equa c 
articularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 








Wonderland—Carvoll 





*Limp Cloth Binding 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the above list 
are suppliedalso in limp cloth binding at 12c per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 100, prepaid. 


ORDER BY NUMBER. 


Nature, 


t, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvrol/ 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Gr7mes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 
*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Bai \ 
*312 Legends from Mauy Lands— 
Bailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Retter 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Prown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Suowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denion 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—ABush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*8o0 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—A/cCadbe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCade 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag-—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 





The Titles indicated by an 
asterisk (*) in this list are 
supplied also in 
Limp Cloth Binding 


at 12 cents per copy. 











274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewzs 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Storiesfrom Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Fazon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 


*115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumh 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—&ush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—G7zfis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard~Bab- 
cock 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinne> 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—Mears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—JMarch 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Ovevali 
542 Story of Utah--Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 


Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
‘*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 


*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 


*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
. low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selectious from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 


and 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “‘inexpen- 
sive” and things that are “cheap”. 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “‘cheap”’--they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
‘ Higgiubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawtihorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smth 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—WaAttiter + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom 
the Town Pum p—AHawthorne 


O Books at 7 Cents Ea 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


nvenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. It is 
It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
lly prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of this class of books 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
lly as well suited to the grade above and below as 
grades, and those in 
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123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley aud 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//allock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjeaun—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 

196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from tlhe 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Afneid — Church 
(Cond.) 


*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Heilig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof “The Talisman” (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Longfellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig , 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—W/lson 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Ardeu—Zennyson F 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell t 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*120 Rime of the Aucient Mariuer ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
#129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbetli—Selections 
**142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster t 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byron + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other. Poems— 
Lowell 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected thee EE ym 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smzth 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected pocmb—fiet 
215 Life of Samuel 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison + 
*236 Poems Worth Knuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Fazon 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 


237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Sgott 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 


+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 


Johnson — 














Price Ze Each. Postage, lc per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84c per dozen or $7.00 per 100. 











Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 84 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 7 cent edition with the understanding thatif they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 84 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Fall Stock Carried at 
Both Offices. Order 




















from Nearest Point. 
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Brainworkers Find It Re- 
freshing and Invigorating 
to sip a glass of cool water containing 

a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Aninvaluable tonic, a delightful beverage 
and one of the best restorers when the energies 


flag and the spirits droop. Non-alcoholic, it 
iavaparetes without undue stimulation, and 
1s 


a helpful preventive for digestive disorders. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. §. 
Y-47 5-18 














YOU MUST WIN 


an overwhelming & 
victory over weakness; % 
nothing else will make 
your strength secure. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is a dependable means 
of fortifying the system 
against weakness. A @.a 
very little regularly, 4 
tends to confirm the 
body in strength. 
“JINGLE JOYS” an attractive and instruc- 


tive book of rhymes and pictures supplied 

free to Primary Classes. Write today. 

Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 20-94 
PSR? 
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Pralines a la Creole 
(Creole Pralines) 
The famous confection of the Sunny South--easily made at 
home at one-quarter the cost at Confectioner’s stores 
Would you like to know how to make this delectable confection 
together with over 100 others equally delicious? Our booklet 
‘The Know How of Candy Making’’ tells you how. Soft, Creamy 
Chocolate Coated Dainties, Sugared Bon Bons, Coated Nuts, 
Nougats, Nougatines, Penuches, Caramels, Candied Fruits. In 
q to be found in the Better Class Candy Shops. 
A big saving of money and no end of fun. Just enclose 25 cents 
in your letter and address to 
G.G. FOWLER, 12 ASCENSION STREET, PASSAIC, N. J. 
our money back if not more than pleased 


fact everythin 














Be prepared to drive off 
enemies to your health by 
keeping Piso’s handy on 
your shelf always ready 
for instant aid, to ward 
off coughs and colds and 
protect both young and 
old from more serious ill- 
ness. It contains no 
opiate. Buy Piso’s today. 
35¢ at your druggist’s 


PISO'S 


for Coughs & Colds 
















Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


O’ER THE HILLS O’ ARGYLE 


I said, when a laddie o’ ten, as I gaed 
o’er the hills o’ Argyle, 

“The way is sae rocky and steep, I am 
weary this mony a mile; 

Just leave me, and gang on yoursel’; 
the road I’m no likely to miss.” 

Then my feyther stooped down, wi’ a 
laugh, and gied me a tender bit kiss, 

“Why, Donald,” he said, “be a man, 
and keep mind o’ the words that I 
say: 


gang o’er the steepest brae.”’ 


“It isna the steepness,” I said, “but the 
way is sae wearifu’ lang.” 

“Tut! tut! if your heart gies the order, 
your body will just hae to gang. 
Think, Donald, o’ mither and hame, and 

dinna give up for your life; 


‘Here’s to the bonnets o’ Fife!’ 

Sing, lad, though at sing through 
your tears, and keep mind o’ the 
words I say: 

A strong, stout heart and a sturdy step 
win o’er the langest way.” 


der.”? Singing, I walked or I ran; 
My feyther stepped, laughing, beside 


man. 
And sae, ere the storm-clouds had gath- 
ered, we were safe at our ain fire- 


side 
And feyther sat watching the snaw- 
drifts, wi’ me cuddled close to his 


side. 

“Donald,” he said, “my dear laddie, no 
matter wherever you stray, 

Keep mind—a strong heart and a 
sturdy step gang o’er the steepest 
brae.” 


Now far from the bonnie Scotch High- 
lands I’ve traveled full many a mile, 

Yet always, in trouble or sorrow, I 
think o’ the hills o’ Argyle, 

Say, “Heart, gie the order for march- 
ing!’ Strike up the auld ‘‘Bonnets 
o’ Fife!” 


face to the mountains o’ life; 

For the thought of my feyther is wi’ 
me; and, “Donald,” I hear him say, 
“Keep mind—a strong heart and a 

sturdy step gang o’er the steepest 


brae.” 
Lillie E. Barr. 


THOUGHTS FROM RUSKIN 


Good work is never done for hatred, 
any more than for hire,—but for love 
only. 


There is no action so slight, nor so 
mean, but it may be done to a great 
purpose, and ennobled therefor. 


If, resolutely, people do what is 
right, in time they come to like doing 





| 
| 





it. 


We are not sent into this world to 
do anything into which we cannot put 
our hearts. 


The right faith of man is not in- 
tended to give him repose, but to en- 
able him to do his work. 


Endurance is nobler than strength, 
and patience than beauty. 


The keenness of our vision is to be 
tested by the expansiveness of our 
love. 


Never think it wasted time to sub- 
mit yourself to any influence which 
may bring upon you any noble feeling. 


EXPERIENCE 


Once, youth, I sang, and truth, I sang; 
And love, for all I know, 

Like May will flee, like day will flee, 
Like buds will fade and go, 

Will flower for me, an hour for me, 
Then vanish like the snow. 


But youth, I find, and truth, I find, 
And love, best gift below, 

Still stay with me, grow gray with me, 
They make no move to go. 

They change—and I. They do not die. 
And this is good to know. 


And then I set dourly and bravely my | 
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A strong, stout heart and a sturdy step | 


Step out to the song you like best— | 


Then I said to my heart, “Gie the or- 


me, and called me “his bonnie brave 
”? | 











Mary Carolyn Davies. 





You Can’t Escape 


Tooth troubles if you leave a film 


You should try this new method of 


teeth cleaning. Try it ten days without 
cost. It combats the film which dims the 
teeth and causes most tooth troubles. 
See and feel the results. To millions they 
are bringing cleaner, safer, whiter teeth. 


The tooth wrecker 


Film is the great tooth wrecker. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not end it. 
brushing leave much of it intact. And 
very few people have escaped the troubles 
which it causes. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 


the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 


Old ways of 


and forms acid. It holds the acid 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor 
rhea—a 
mon, 


disease now 


com 


alarmingly 


A new dental era 


Dental science has now found way: 
to combat that film. The methods 
have been amply proved by years of 
careful tests. Now millions employ 


them. Leading dentists everywhere acd- 
vise them. 

combined in a den 
tifrice And, to let all 
know how much it means, a 
is being sent to all who ask. 


The methods are 
called Pepsodent. 


ten-day tube 


Five desired effects 


Pepsodent brings five desired effects. 
It combats the teeth’s great enemies as 
nothing has done before. 


One ingredient is _ pepsin. Another 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
The saliva’s alkilinity is multiplied also. 
That to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists, in large tubes. 





polished that film cannot easily adhere. 
Every application repeats these results. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth fee! 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 

What you see and feel will be a 
revelation, and the book we send will 
explain how each effect is natural and 
necessary. It is important that you know 
this. Cut out the coupon now. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 256, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





: ~ Only one tube to a family 





PANDICULATESSETEATI 









BE WELL af 
YOUNG ; : 
STRONG’ : — 





This University discovery refreshes, rejuvenates: 


frees impinged, irritated nerves; corrects contracted 
muscles, spine, ligaments; relieves congestion, improves 


G 


circulation and body drainage. Increases body's length. 


ors recommend it. 


No electricity, no discomfort; 


delightfully restful. Write now for interesting details. 


PANDICULATOR CO., 1572 Advance Bldg.. Clevel 


d. 0. 
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EXOLOGY 


(by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, 
imparts in one volume : 
Kaowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knewledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Kaowledze a Father Should Impart to His Son 
‘ Medical Knowledge a fiusband Should Have. 
; ne a fae vents cor | Have. 
2 howledge a Young Wife Shouldiave. 
"2 Iitustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should itave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpart to Ker Daughter 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Just state your size—a postcard will do. Your 
pair will come at 








want you to 
splendid soft selec 
leather uppers; their 
semi-fiexible 
er soles; their 








th fort. Your 
friends will admire their 
stunning style. 

Cholce 


of either Rich Dark’Tan, 
or Neat Dull Liack, 





Your 





a 







EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 

Your money back if Fe want it. Order 

direct from the oldest and ta 

in the shoe market of the world. 

semeoenmeen’ OUPO Nanas 

Boston Mall Order House, Boston, Mass. Dept. X-2095 
Send m: pate of naranteed genuine Boston Dress Shoe 





ON y money back if I want it. 

{] Rich Dark Tan, Low Heel....$4.99 Slze........ 
{] Rich Dark Tan, High Heel....$4.98 Sizo...... 
{] Neat Dull Black, Low Heel...... $4.93 Size.....+. 
i] Neat Dull Black, High Heel....$4.92 Size....... * 
NOMe occccccccccccccscccecsccccccccccccccccccevecscccocs 
DBBnOs 0 0.0.0 0000:0000000000000080000000000000000000s0608 











are mill agents. We give 

you the benefit of WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. To readers of 
the Normal Instructor, we offer 
3 pairs of finely woven, durable 
silk stockings for $4.50, of a qual- 
ity that costs $7.50 in the stores, 
DEBUTANTE HOSE are war- 
ranted PURE THREAD SILK, 
with reinforced lisle top, heel and 
toe. Graceful seam down the 
back insures snug fit. No defects, 
In black, white, cordovan, other 
colors. 


Send No Money. Simply write us 
stating size and color, and the hose 
will be sent in a neat box, C.O.D. by 
parcel post. ORDER TODAY. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION OR 
MONEY REFUNDED. 


DEBUTANTE DISTRIBUTING AGENCY 
975 Madison Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 


\. y, 
GOOD 
5 MAGAZINES *] 


Woman’s World, (mo) 1 Yr.) ; 
Good Stories, (monthly) 1Yr, | Our Price 


Gentlewoman, (monthly) 1 Yr. J 
Household, (monthly) .. 1 Yr. $1.00 


Farm & Home, (monthly) 1 Yr. 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 289 


A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK & SUMMERHAYS 


25 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


0 0 0 ST 
Women Make $200 a Month 


So Can You 
if you are properly trained. Numerous calls for primary 
teachers at this splendid salary. Prepare for a good 
position by learning ‘‘How To Teach Primary Grades” 
scientifically by correspondence. CATALOG. 
Nelle Cooper, Dept. N, Fountain City, Tenn. 
SPECIALIST IN PRIMARY TEACHING 


Earn money in 
your spare time, 
Ask us how. 


























WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall @&> 
gathering butterflies, insects? Ibuy 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth J 
$i to$7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, ley list. Get posted 
now, Send 10c(NOT STAMPS) for mv Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Deater in 
insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 
1 wear them day and night. 

Twey are perfectly comfort- 
) able. No one sees them. Write! 
J me and I will tel! you a true \ 
story, how J] got deaf and how 
1 make you 


hear. Address 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Reficget (pr Orme 


Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Winter Work in Rural Schools 

(Continued from page 65) 
on its cover a colored kitchen cabinet; 
into another went chickens and 
geese, among the pans and kettles, be- 
cause “That is where they are 
cooked.” This kind of work gives 
practice in the use of the scissors and 
in classifying what is cut. Toward 
the latter part of January begin the 
February work, so as to avoid later 
hurry. Valentines can be prepared 
long beforehand. The days preceding 
St. Valentine’s Day will be needed for 
a study of Lincoln and for work con- 
nected with his birthday. Closely fol- 
lowing St. Valentine’s Day comes the 
Washington story and all the work 
connected with it. February is a 
month for making much of our patri- 
otic emblems. 

So far the thought has been for 
the little folks, who must have work 
provided for their time out of classes. 
The older children need consideration 
too. They can give the rural teacher 
much-needed help by aiding in the 
preparation and arrangement of seat 
work, and they will do their own work 
very much better if they know that 
they can have a share in the interest- 
ing plans of the younger children. In 
the more advanced grades work sup- 
plementing the text is interesting. 
The teacher’s desk or the reading ta- 
ble ought to have on it histories, 
geographies and other books to which 
the children can be referred. The 
mere suggestion that they be used 
may not bring satisfactory results but 
the teacher must know the books and 
make definite assignments, especially 
when such work is first begun. The 
English work gives opportunity for 
much good reading material. As long 
as our English work does not include 
in it models in English composition, 
we can never hope to overcome the 
crudities and imperfections we find in 
the language of the children. They 
can and will unconsciously include in 
their speech the good forms and care- 
ful choice of words found in their 
reading, perhaps not as quickly as the 
more catchy language of the street, 
but at least we are giving something 
to offset that. 

Were more of our teaching done 
objectively there would be decidedly 
more interest in the work on the part 
of the children. The teacher’s inter- 
est in her work would increase in the 
same degree. The teacher who is now 
teaching only to earn money and who 
welcomes the closing hour and free 
week ends, would find such pleasure in 
her work that it no longer would be 


drudgery. Then, too, the children 
would retain more of what was 
taught. Most of us are more-eye- 


minded than ear-minded. We adults 
want to see how a thing looks as well 
as to hear about it. When we are 
told a story that is to be had in print, 
we like to read it so that we may 
better retain it. When we are told 
of something that can be done with 
the hands we want to try it out. In 
other words, we want to put more 
than one of our senses to work on a 
given task. We need to call into 
use the child’s senses of hearing, sight, 
touch, even of smell and taste, and in 
this way fire his imagination. Uti- 
lizing all these avenues of appeal, 
work in school ought to be more ef- 
fectively done. 

It has been said that the work spok- 
en of is not practical in rural schools. 
Well, it is not practical to those who 
do not try it and refuse to put into 
it a little time and effort. In a room 
containing many grades it is impos- 
sible to direct much such work, but 
patterns and models may take the 
place of long-drawn-out directions. 





Teachers--Become Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


The United States Government: needs Railway Mail 
Clerks. Both men and women over seventeen are eligible. 
Women are assigned to office positions in the Railway Mail 
Service. Examinations are held everywhere practically 
every month. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept F238, Rochester, N, Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates, and places, and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many sample exami- 
nation questions, which will be sent free of charge. 


January 1921 





Helpful Books For Teachers 








For Teachers of All Grades. By 

very ay ANG Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Me- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 

Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages. They tell what to do, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the 
words ‘of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 

.. rors | a and Bl Lh d D 2. 














— Stories—Helps in Drawing ing 
Busy Work—Etc. 


Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, 4. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20.) rer 





LY 1] 9 0 ti B k Prepared Especially for 

Teachers, by DR. LEVI 
ce cy § ues 100 00 SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 


ucation,”” “Foundations of Education,”’ etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 


Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
i erican Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods cf Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 


English and Am 
and Hygiene, Grammar, 


The Above Topics Are 


by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found inno 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. ( SEC i 
phase of each subject. @ T: 





joint author of “Every Day Plans.’ 


Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 








OND. By Questions covering every 
. By answers to all these questions, 


Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 


456 pages, 
cloth. PRICE 


printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instru 


ctor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 








aes 


No matter what other 


else in this line would really be ded, for it 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 

es, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be’used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a genera! col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyrightand could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
pplies abundant material for any occasion. 





364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 





Practical Selections @s2esc.fstg snc 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 


of study being represented. It contains: : ractical 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. | 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- rey anit 
days, used in the schoolrooms. sad Fredary Pass 


Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’? ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by = 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, EV 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interestin, 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 


Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Kk 





ery Day Draw- 
» School Arts and N. 
onsin Domestic \° 











Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, wow Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 


Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and 


terialfor Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 


for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 


A320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, 


PRICE, 65 


cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 








Compiled and Edited by Grace B 
@ SCHOOL Y@AL Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The textis divided into‘ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic ring 
directly upon the standards of elementary education. us “‘Home’’ is the topic 
chosen for the first school month—September. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, any 
“eS ed ona to bring o- — results from the forming ofsuch a bond. 

e pters are entitled: Outd . Worthwhil H Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contesta, Soueaiien Caestates, Veloce. 

Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
gevating a qualities oe is — — any ee eo 
eatures are provided at the close o ters, i i 
throughout are valuable cupenentaatidiae’et Senin ce 

256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents; postpaid. With Normal Instru 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. as ; _ 











OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 




















Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertai t $2.50 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments..................... 3.50 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How # Did It’? (See description on page 69). 2.00 
Every Day Plans, “or Year's Entertainments” and ‘‘How # Did It??. 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year...............0.....0. ss. 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai UB ing reed sntecricveneniilsccbepo tines .. 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How ! Did it’?.. . 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How | Did It°?’.. 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Practica|Selections 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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This Book fs Just What | 
You Need 


Whether zou ambition is to write and sell pho- 


toplays, short stories, vars md popular songs, mag- 
azine articles, or any other kind of manuscript, 
this book is an bevalneble by Bee to you. THE 
KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING, contains— 
SIXTY-rFIVE HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS ON 
HOW TO WRITE AND SELL MANUSCRIPTS. 
Compiled by W. L. Gordon, successful, well-known 
writer, editor and publisher. Practically every 
fundamental rule that every writer must know is 
covered clearly and concisely. These suggestions 
are serving as a guide to hundreds of AMBITIOUS 
WRITERS and Tying them conquer te pitialls 
on the ROAD TO SUCCESS. It is filled with 
invaluable, helpful and_ instructive information 
that you NEED and MUST know to succeed! 


Important Things You MUST Know 


THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRI WRITING is 
FREE to YOU! It discusses the Proper Prepa- 
ration of Pio AM to Command the Attention 
of Editors; Writers’ Ethics; Editorial Criticism; 
Prices to Demand for Your Manuscript; Value 
of Plot; How to Reach the Climax; the Dangers 
of Plagiarism; Choosing Good Titles; Selection 
of Proper Werds; Errors to Avoid; importance 
of Action; Studying the Market; Publishing on 

yalty Basis; What Constitutes a ee 
Writer and many other vital hints necessary to 
your success. As an AMBITIOUS WRITER 
OU need this book! 


Today is Your Opportunity 


7. as to write does not come overnight. 
t be learned just_as you learned reading, 

En and ’rithmetic. Numerous photoplays and 
hundreds of stories in leadi ng ui pagexines are being 
RSELF who were 

feecinated by literary_work. Tey mastered the 
FUNDAMENTAL RINCIPLES © of successful 
writing and led on by successes, have increased 


their incomes thousands of dollars and now 
enjoy FAME AND FORTUNE, Apply the KA 
ples outlined in this helpful book and YOU 


may reach the goal of success, 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Thousands of men and — have already re- 
ceived this book—now in second edition. 
Make sure of of porting this Pg THIS IS YOUR 
OPPORTUNI We know that YOU will find 
this book an inspiration. Don't hesitate, there 
is no charge and you are Pipes’ yer, no obliga- 
tions. Send Png J address TODAY and the book 
will be sent ae, return mail POSTPAID, ABSO- 
LUTELY F 


ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
537 Butler Bidg., Ciucinnati, Ohio. 











Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes. M. D., es oma: 
Medical College, Chicago College at “Phaimacy, Ye sta Talis 
su} 

Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for " descriptive matter. eee 


Dept. F-l, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 








E A BANKER 


pe nr tence irc 52McLene Bidg., Cotumbus, 0. 


‘TY’S SOME GAME 


a, 
‘I Say Professor! Toe 
‘HOW WOULD YOU 
SPELL THAT WORD? 


EVEN THE BEST OF "EM SEL Sse» 
ze. SPELL 


Educational Playing Cards 
* wilt teach you, your child- 
fren and your friends to Spell 
ny word in the dictionar~ 
eAND you'll have a world of 
fun while you're learning. 


IL SAY Mrs sccm 


If you haven't a pack of SPELL Playing Cards you're 
cheating yourself out of some real fun. Buy one Todcy 


‘The Oresum Comtines FUN PRODUCER and EDUCATOR Eve: qo he Maran 














Special Introductory Price 50c Stamps or Coi 
Add Sc for mailing a 


Spelling BeeGameCo, Rex&3rdS.E. Canton,0. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Teacher’s Road to Success 
(Continued from page 638) 


ing purpose, this person leads the ailing | 
ones back to health. The teacher’s mis- 
sion may be conceived to be something 
like that. Once in a while a teacher be- 
comes mayor of a city, a member of | 
Congress or even President of the 
United States, but for the most part 
teachers must aim to be the profession- 
al suggestionists of the community, the 
state, the nation and the world, leading 
them slowly but surely away from their 
ills into robust health. 

Third: a teacher should be a joyous, 
co-operative public servant. Service is 
the road to greatness. It is the goal of 
every laudable ambition. One has said, 
“Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister,” and in al- 
most two thousand years no one has 
disputed the wisdom of that advice. 
We all believe in the rule but practice 
it indifferently. The conspicuous seats 
are still in the greatest demand and 
white collars are more coveted than 
overalls. But a teacher must minister 
to others whether she wishes to or not. 
The attitude with which the service is 
rendered determines whether she is big 
or little. No worker is ever at his best 
when the task is distasteful, yet work 
may be well done even then. As these 
words are written, I can see through 
my window a man digging a ditch. He 
frequently drops his pick and sits down 
to rest. Evidently he is not very happy 
in his work, and still, when finished, 
the ditch may be a good one. But a 
man or woman cannot teach school in 
that way. Initiative and enthusiasm, 
and those other qualities which must 


characterize our finished product, will | 


not prove contagious in an uncongenial 
atmosphere. The word “co-operative” 
implies aloofness from what is petty. 
People who deal constantly in petty 
things are bound to become petty. 
Petty jealousies harbored, petty gos- 
sip peddled, petty companions culti- 


vated are certain guideposts on the. 


road to littleness. 

When we study ourselves in the light 
of modern psychology, what we discover 
is not very encouraging. Thorndike 
states that teachers rarely progress 
after the third year of service. Per- 
haps our first tendency would be to dis- 
miss such a statement with a positive 
and final “I don’t believe it,” but unfor- 
tunately our not believing a thing does 
not affect its truth in the slightest de- 
gree. My own observation leads me to 
be inclined to accept the statement as 
true and to get what comfort I can out 
of the word “rarely.” If there are rare 
cases where teachers continue to pro- 
gress, let us determine to be found 
among those cases. 

Much summer study is done for a de- 
gree rather than for the purpose of be- 
coming a better teacher. And often the 
degree is sought as an open sesame to 
a better salary, rather than as an evi- 
dence that the owner is better prepared 
to be a progressive educator. It is con- 
ceivable that even travel, study, read- 
ing, and a better salary put together 
may not suffice to make a teacher pro- 
gressive. Would you like a test to apply 
to yourselves? Well, try a little per- 
sonal quiz, using the questions you will 
find in the panel on page 17. 


The Habit of Failure 


(Continued from page 16) 


he can succeed and so he must succeed. 
This attitude has developed in him 
great mental and physical vigor and 
a cheerful, buoyant attitude toward 
life. 

Failure must be nipped in the bud. 
When a pupil who has ability works 
below his capacity in the elementary 





and high schools, it will be too late to | 


reform him when he reaches college. 
On the other hand, a pupil who has 
felt the inspiration of success in his 
earlier schooling, will be able to over- 
come obstacles in college and in life 
which to one who has failed habitually 
would be insurmountable. 


A sublime idea remains the same, 
from whatever brain or in whatever 








region it has its birth—Menzel. 
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| ° 
| Enable everyone in the audience 


to hear every word 


HATEVER the size of the audi- 
torium, the speaker's voice will 
reach every part if a Magnavox be used. 


Or if a phonograph record be played, 
the sound can be magnified at will. 


In the open play-ground, the 
- Magnavox enables the instructor to 
give directions without straining the 
voice, or play dance records, etc., for 
Instruction or entertainment. <A record 
can be heard a mile in a quiet locality, 
yet the sound can be modulated at will. 


You will find many uses for this 





sound amplifier. 





J. O. MORRIS CO., INC. 


Write for Bulletin Distributors for New York and New England 
22520 which contains ‘ 
full details. 1270 Broadway New York 
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DRAPER’S | 


School Room 












| 
“SANITA RY”. Decorations 
Pictures, photographs, drawings, charts, 
SHADES pennants and notices may be quickly and 
| easily displayed in any school room, without 
Regulate the Light | marring plaster and wood work, when you use 
Sun Ventilation | M P h- Pir 
MANY STYLES oore rus ms 
COTTON DUCK Glass Heads, Steel Points 
; + “kk crack No hammer needed. May be used over and 
Will not chec k, crack aaa a ain. a Easy to remove. FREE Sam- 
or pin-hole ples to Teachers. 
PLEASE SEND US Sold by Hardware, Stationery, c per 
YOUR INQUIRIES Drug and Photo Supply Stores kt 
Luther O. Draper | “™w>** ian 
Shade Co. | Moore Push-Pin Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 17-1 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 23 
“4 











hd $25-$300 | BASKETRY AND CRAFT MATERIALS, CATALOG 
Write Photoplays: : paid anyone | Re: feather ea Wis, steneling: wood t Weck plating. eh tools <8 orwork 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- | ing. pani ' y atta cagyenet 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis Leais Stoughton "Drake, iec., Ve Everett SL. * Allston ‘Sta. boston 34, Mass. 
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Te a 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
I you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! 
Weigh what youshould weigh! Havea good figure! Behappy! Pnjoy 
life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 
You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for 
what I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? 
Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

} I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely i in 
| your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

| My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
permanent, and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 









Excess flesh in any _Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Mal-assimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Ba 


Thousands of Women Have Done So—Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me now. 
Don’t wait—you may forgetit. I will send you free my illustrated booklet, 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Miss Cocroft isanatimally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps conditvuned our men 
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Free To Your School 


A Beautiful Circulating Library 
60 WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKS 


Every school should have its own circulating library containing the 
world’s greatest books, for the benefit of the children. It is our pur- 
pose to present this library, containing 60 separate titles, beautifully 
printed and bound, to every school in the country. Our remarkable 
new plan does not involve the handling of any merchandise on your 
part or om the part of your pupils. It does not involve the selling of 
buttons, pictures, or knick-knacks. It is the simplest, easiest plan ever 
evolved, 2nd the most satisfactory to all concerned. You do not need 
to do any bookkeeping or keep track of anything we send you or col- 
lect any money. What we-ask you to do can be-done in a single day, 
without bother, without selling anything, without obligating yourself 
in any way or being responsible for anything. 


Bound in Redcroft Leather 


The Free library which we offer comprises 60 famous works, each bound 
in beautiful limp Redcroft Leather. Each volume is complete, yet is so 
convenient in size that it can be carried in pocket or handbag. The same 
titles, in the usual size, printed on heavy paper and bound in cloth would 
cost you $1.00 or $1.50 each. Yet the books we offer you free are bound in 
Redcroft Leather, convenient in size, printed on fine book paper, in clear 
readable type. Look at the list of titles! Every school will be proud of 
this circulating library which will give the children an opportunity to read 
the world’s greatest books without cost. 


Our New Plan: 


We are the publishers of the famous Little 





ALL FREE 


KIPLIN 
Barrack Room cae ap Leather Library. During the past four 
Man Who Was years over FOUR MILLIONS of these re- 


Finest Story “J the World 


STEVENSON 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Child's ‘Garden of Verses 
Will 0° the Mil 


markable volumes have been sold—without 
advertising. But, because we must print the 
books in enormous quantities we must intro- 
duce them to thousands more. We know of 
no better way than through the school chil- 


SHAKESPEARE dren of America. We have printed some 
Hamlet King Lear A < . . . 
Macbeth Julius Caesar beautiful slips showing 30 volumes in their 
Othello As You Like it § natural colors and offering the entire 30 at 
Sonnets The Tempest 


the amazingly low price of $2.98 plus postage. 
We simply ask you to distribute the slips to the 
people in your community. We will be glad to 
send you as many of these slips as you wish— 
he Taming of the Shrew 50 or 100, or more. On the back of each slip is 
Twelfth Night a description of the 30 books offered for $2.98. 
POE After your pupils distribute the slips, ‘they are 

Murders in the Rue Morgue § yeturned to you, without money, by those who 


Merchant of — 

Romeo and Ju 

Midsummer Night's Dream 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
a Comedy of Errors 





~ Raver bus Seer Sas care to order the 30 volumes at $2.98. You do 
WILDE not bether about collecting any money from any- 


one—we take care of that for you. Nearly every- 
one who gets the slips will order a set of these 
wonderful Little Leather Library books at $2.98. 
As soon as you have collected 10 of the slips, send 
them to us and we will send you the 60 books for 
your circulating library. You send us no money 
at any time. You or your pupils do no selling, 
handle no books. You do no collecting. You take ¥ 
no risks, no chances. The slips do all the selling 
and we supply those to you free upon request. If 
you do not care to have the pupils distribute the 
slips, you can mail them and get the names out of 
your telephone directory. If you receive more than 
10 of the slips back, we will send you a Credit 
Check for each slip good for 50 cents in cash or 
good for 5 additional Little Leather Library vol- 
umes of any title you select. The same is true if 
you happen to receive less than 10 slips back. 


Ballad of Reading Gaol 
importance of Being Ear- 


nest 
The Happy Prince 


Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Old Christmas—Irving 
Christmas —— Eons 
Ecsays—Eme 

Tales from Arabian Nights 
Fifty Best Poems of Eng- 


an 
Rubelyat of Omar Khayyam 
Pefleas and Melisande 
——Maeterlinck 
Speeches and Addresses 
—Lincoln 
Bear Hunt, etc.— Tolstoy 
Sonnets from the Portuguese 
—kE. Browning 
Poems—Browning 
Pippa Passes—bHrowning 
Dreams—Olive Schreiner 
Fairy Tales—An 
Bab Ballads—Gilbert 
Friendship and Other Essays 


memories of President cine | NO Risk or Responsibility 


coln—W hitman 

Ancient ange 
Inferno—Dant 
Speeches and ‘Letters 

— Washington 
Poems—Robert Burns 
A Tillyloss Scandal—Barrie 
Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Lays of Ancient Rome 

—Macaulay 

Man Without a Country, 
lale 


Dream Children, etc.—Lamb 
trish Melodies——Moore 
Land of Heart's. Desire 

B, Yeats 

Christ In mS. 
Evangeline—Longfellow 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

—Longfellow 


On this plan you eliminate all risk and responsi- 
bility. You do not obligate yourself to return any 
unsold merchandise or buttons or pictures because 
you are not bothered with any. All we send you is 
the beautifully printed slips which cost you nothing. 
If you do not succeed in getting any of the slips back, 
you owe us nothing and have obligated yourself in no 
way. Remember you are not asked to collect a penny. 


Many teachers are using these remarkable Little 
Leather Library books as text-books in their class- 
rooms, because the titles fit in with school work and 
the books are so convenient and low priced. If you 
= see —_ books oe manson for the slips, send 

~us cents for a sample volume. We will pay the 
sa the postage. we ~~ urge you v a Ri the sie now. 

egin with one slip for each pupi en send for more 
oe ee ee ee oe \e if you need them. The slips positively cost you nothing. 
LITTLE LEATHER LI-: ‘When you see them you will understand why people 
BRARY CORPORATION a are so quick to order the set of 30 volumes for $2.98. 

i seneamh tae And you will realize how easily you can get 10 of : 
“a = Sard Btrest, these slips back. Remember the slips come back to you 80 

New York N.Y. MG know exactly how many orders you have received at all 
» N.Y. "ti but you are not bothered with collecting money. 


Please send me............ 
I will have my pupils distrtate a Just Mail the Coupon! 
them among people in this com- 
munity. As soon as 10 of the slips . This plan is entirely new, It is very simple and 
are returned to me, I will send them to sy. But we do not know whether we can 
you and you are to send me 60 Little SS afford to continue this offer. Frankly we are pub- 
Leather Library books free for our school. vr lishing this as a test. If enough teachers are not 
If more than 10 slips are sent to me, you interested in this plan of securing a circulating 
agree to remit Credit Check for 50 cents library of 60 volumes free, this advertisement 
for each additional slip over 10. It is un- will never appear again. We suggest therefore 
derstood that I am to do no collecting or sell- that you mail the coupon at once while this 
ing of any kind—merely distribute the slips sy offer is open. We believe this plan should 
you will send me free. meet with instant approval and acceptance 
because it involves no risk or responsibility 
e or bother of collecting money on the part 
Name ........ TETTUTILITISE TTI TTT of teacher or pupil. Send for the free 
% slips NOW. State how many you wish. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION, 
Department 201, 44 East 23rd Street, 
a NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK, 




























































Just for Fun 





Teacher—Give examples of double 
negative. Student—I don’t know none. 


Smith—Is Jones well educated? 
Smythe—He can read a speedometer 
and write a check. 


Teacher—Your answer is as clear 
as mud. Pupil—Well, it covers the 
ground, doesn’t it? 


“Pa, what’s phonetic spelling?” “It’s 
a way of spelling that I often got 
whipped for when I was your. age.” 


Hibernian in front of unfurnished 
building to fellow-workman at fifth 
story window: “Mulcahy, go to the 
spaking-tube. I want to tell yez to 
come down.” 


The celebrated soprano was in the 
middle of her solo when little Freddie 
said to his mother, referring to the 
conductor of the orchestra: “Why 
does that man hit at the woman with 
his stick? “He’s not hitting at her,’ re- 
plied his mother; “keep quiet. ”» “Well, 
then, what is she hollerin’ for?” 


A clergyman catechizing a Sunday- 
school, when comparing himself—the 
pastor of the church—to a_ shepherd 
and his congregation to the sheep, put 
the following question to the children: 
“What does the shepherd do for the 
sheep?” 
piped out: .“Shears them!” 


A man was charged with’ stealing 
$9.70. His lawyer, after a long fight, 
succeeded in securing his acquittal. 
After the acquittal the lawyer told the 
fellow that he ought to have some pay 
for his hard work. “Have you got any 
money at all?” inquired the lawyer. 
“T’ve still got that $9.70,” said the 
man. 


Sammy was not ‘prone to exert him- 
self in the classroom; consequently his 
mother was both surprised and de- 
lighted when he came home one noon 
with the announcement, “I got one 
hundred this morning.” “That’s love- 
ly, Sammy!” exclaimed his proud 
mother. “What was it in?” “Fifty in 
reading, and fifty in ’rithmetic,’ was 
Sammy’s prompt reply. 


One bleak day I met a ragged old 
negro. The cold wind beat through 
his tattered garment, yet he was car- 
rying a whole side of bacon on his 
shoulder. “Uncle,” I asked, “why 
didn’t you spend your money on a 
warm coat instead of on all that ba- 
con?” .“Wal, sah,” the old man an- 
swered gravely, “when I asks my back 
for credit, I gits it.” Then patting his 
stomach, he added, “But dis hyer, sah, 
dis hyer always calls for cash.” 


During an oral examination in in- 
termediate geography the teacher 
asked, “What is the difference be- 
tween the people of a State and those 
of a Territory?” Only one hand was 
raised; but a radiant smile illuminat- 
ed the face of little Donald as he 
rose and said, “The people of a Ter- 
ritory cannot sing.” This answer 
was puzzling; so Donald was asked 
to explain. Whereupon he said: “The 
geography says that the people of a 
Territory have no voice; so how could 
they sing?” 


Leon, in the first grade, was strug- 
gling with subtraction. The teacher 
was doing her best to help him. 
“Leon, if you had seven pencils and 
lost three, how many would be left?” 
“Please, Teacher, I can’t do ’em in 
pencils.” Then he added, “Maybe I 
could do it in candy.” “Well, if you 
had seven pieces of candy, and gave 
your brother three, how many would 
you have?” “He’d take ’em all: he’s 
bigger ’n me,” came the wistful pro- 
test. So the teacher tried again. 
“If you had seven pieces and ate 
three, how many would be left?” 
“Seven.” “Why, Leon, if you ate 
three, you wouldn’t have seven left.” 
“Yes, ma’am,” came the patient re- 
ae ; “three inside and ‘four out- 
side.” 


A small boy in the front row 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


HIS series is made up largely of standard classics 
in general demand in the schools, They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 
reading and study. The price is given after eac 
book. When ordering be sure to mention Saal = 
Literature Series. 
Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical] sketch, 
introduction and notes ...... boebep seccepeccsceeh SG 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Introduction, notes.........+.665 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines] 2c 
Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....12¢ 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch,introduction, notes, questions, outlines 1 2c 
Browning’s Poems, ‘Selected poems, with 
MOLES AN OULLINES ... .ccceceeeee sovceeee coosed BC 
Wordswerth’s Poems. Selected postes with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study.....12¢ 
15 Sohrab and Rustam, Arnold. Tutroduetion, 
notes, outlines..... ocd eocces oe ABC 
17 Longfellow for Boys ‘and Girls. A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems. 1:2¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles ene. Com- 


—_ 
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plete with notes ....... Ceeccccvccccccencceceses 1 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens, “Complete 
WIEN DOREB . 6 os civccveccescccte seeeeeee 1 8C 


23 Familiny Legends. Inez N. MeFee, A book of 
old tales retold for young people.... 8o 
2 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Mckee. Descrip- 
BY tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades.....12c 
Iliawatha. Longfellow. ‘Introduction, notes 
BUd VOCADULATY.....ceeereeseeecs 
a Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High Scnool, Chi- 
cago. Thomas ©. Blaisdell, dapery ising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study ; comments and vocabulary...18c 


31 Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Ilooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing VOCabuUIAaLy............se0000- 40 

33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram Rl. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas 1c Blaisdell, Super. 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper...... seeceseed OC 

34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....48¢ 

35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graplicalsketch, the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’* pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. Y. seeeeeerd OC 

37 Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. 
This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
POINE...cc00 coccccccccccccndevescccccccccccccssoo dl 

39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, 216 pages......s.scseceseesdOC 

41 Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 

tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 

Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 

Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 

tion, scholarly and clear ; especially adapted for 

school study.. 4 

Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 

notes, and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell,Ph.D. 

LL.D. Uniform with No. 41... Se Cae 

45 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No. 4134e 

47 As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 

duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 

dell, Ph. D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 

Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 

Uniform with No, 41 ..ccccccescccccscees seeee -B4C 

Hamlet. Shakespeare. With introduction, notes 

and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 

LL.D , and Alice Louise Marsh, Dept. of English, 

Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich...+.... . 24e 

59 Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
a4 Descentinto the Maelstrom, 176 pages...24c 

61 A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B,. 6.000000. DO 

63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with spjeotnetne 
and notes, by Edwin Erle ape Ph. L.D., 
President Pennsylvania Sta College. Pinte “will 
be a valuable book for school ase, and for —— 
OF MIMGOFY: . oscsecccccesccccce occeces.co-coccce 

65 The Man Without a Cou ntry. Edward Ev. 

erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 

introduction and explanatory notes by’ Horace G. 

Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 

State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........12c 

Democracy and the War,._ Edited with intro- 

duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Seven- 

teen of the notable addresses of President WSson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on ‘“‘The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 

War,” and Franklin K, Lane’s ‘Why We Are 

Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in Eng- 

lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 

Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy pa- 
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PET COVETS, 162 PAGES... crecerecsccscsseceesere Be 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 
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E far-reaching benefits to be derived from the use of supplementary read- 
ing in the schools are being more and more appreciated. The adoption of 
this idea by schools generally has created a demand for school libraries 
which would provide suitable reading material in a convenient and well ar- 
ranged form for all the grades in the school. 
The Instructor Graded School Libraries, which are fully described and illus- 
trated on this page, have been prepared in response to this demand. 
These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
aye in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 
They provide supplementary reading of the highest character for every pupil 
the school—from the wee tots in the primary class to the young men and 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 
or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many of 
them abound in illustrations. 

The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 





masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are most 
used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice selec- 
tions from the works of present day writers with a generous 
sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and 
tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

An examination of the lists of titles appearing on this page 
will show the great variety of reading matter supplied in these 
books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable amount 
of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

& It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 

—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading 
them as a reward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
ers direction, and their daily use encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading 
these books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a 
much wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 
larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 
An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 




















The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) 

The books contain 32 or more pages each, are well printed on good book paper and bound in 
substantial limp cloth covers in varied and attractive colors. Many profusely illustrated. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 


including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 





lastructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than 
are contained in the Complete Instruc- 
tor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor School Library No. 1, 
which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight grade 
gro-ps and put up in a cloth-covered, hinged- 
top, drop-front case as illustrated. On the in- 
side of the drop-front is an alphabetical 
list uf the 100 books showing the grade or 
graces for which each is adapted. A 
record book for the teacher’s use is in- 
cluded with each library. Except that it 
contains only one-half the number of 
books, this library is in every respect the 
equal of the Complete Instructor School 
Library described above. 


Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 
















F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The Instructor Graded School Libraries 


FOR ANY SCHOOL—FROM THE SMALLEST TO THE LARGEST 






women of the higher grades who have attained the age where appreciation of 
the best in literature may be expected. 


The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possible 
for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of care- 
fully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 


The Instructor School Libraries are supplied in various sizes to suit the needs 
of both graded and ungraded schools. Each library or library unit is put up ina 
strong cloth covered box which can be kept on the teacher’s desk where the books 
will be readily accessible to the pupils. Accompanying each library is a record 
book to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books read by each 
pupil. See full description of sets below. 





be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the - 


Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete 
Instructor School Library—25 Titles for Each Grade trom 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 


27C Eleven Fablesfrom Aesop 29C Indian Myths 301C Patriotic Bushy Tails 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 32C Patriotic Stories 
228C First Term Pnmer 31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 288() Primer from Fableland 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 1C Little Plant People—Part 1 | 230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 2C Little Plant People—Part Il Beginners 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play | 36C Little Red Riding Hood 33C Stories from Andersen 


270C Few Little Cotton Tails in} 28C More Fablesfrom Aesop 34C Stories froma Grimm 
‘acation 
268C Four Little Cottoa-Tails in Winter | 140C Nursery Tales 


38C Adventures of a Brownie | 290C Fuzz ia apan—A Child-Life Reader 
‘ | 135C Little opts of the Hills (Dry | 
| Air and Dry Soil Plants) } 
| 39C Little Wood Friends | 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 


104C Mother Goose Reader : 


30C Story of a Sunbeam HT 
45C Three Billy Goats Gruff I} 


SECOND GRADE GROUP | 


146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 

54C Story of Columbus {Stories || 
7C Story of Longfellow | 

67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 

59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 


65C Child Life in the Colonies—II | 206C Picture Study Stories for Little | 220C Story of the Christ Child 

i (Pennsylvania) : Children | 43C Story of the Mayflower 

66C Child Life in the Colonies—Il] | 233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 308C Story of Peter Rabbit 

core pu (WV iteinia) 46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories | 
152C Child’s Garden of 50C Reynard the Fox 40C Wings and Stings 


THIRD GRADE GROUP 
203C Little Plant People of the| 51C Story of Flax 


aterways 52C Story of Glass 
195C Night Before Christmas and 4C Story of Washington 
Other Christmas Selections | 41€ Story of Wool : 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 68C Stories of the Revolution — I | 


133C Story of Tea and the Teacup anol ~- — 
(Aunt Martha's Corner Cup-| 69C Stories of the Revolution—II 





Verses 


(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63C Children ofthe South Lands—I1 
rs Hawaii, Philippines) 
167C Famous ‘Artists— I— Landseer 

r 





44C Famous Early Americans ; board—Part I.) ( Around Philadelphia) 
( , Standish, Penn) 137C Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 7OC Stories of the Revolution—ill || 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- (Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 


board—Part II.) 

138C Story of Rice, Currants and | 
Honey (Aunt Martha's Cor- | 
ner Cupboard—Part Ill.) 


FOURTH GRADE GROUP 
201C Alice’s First Adventures in | 205C Eyes and No Eyes and The} 77© Story of Cotton | 


jants 82C Story of Daniel Boone 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in | 207C Famous Artists—Il--Reynolds| 91C Story of Eugene Field 
onderlan: 


urillo 83C Story of Printing 


ert, and some of Her Sisters 
35C Goody Two Shoes 
47C Greek Myths 
56C Indian Children Tales 


164C The Little Brown Baby and | 
Other Babies rs 
z9C The Snow Man, The Little Fir | 
Tree and Other Stories 





} 
} 











a 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- | 90C Fifteen Selections from Long- | 178C Story of Lexington and Bunker | 
a ney and Fulton) fellow—( Village Blackenith, 76C Story of Wheat (Hill | 
7C American Inventors—II (Morse | hildren’s Hour, and others) | 179C Story of the Flag | 
and Edison) 293C Hanseland Grettel and Pretty | 181C Stories of the Stars 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, | i 173C Tara of the Tents 


Goldilocks 
Perry, Farragut) 172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 171C Tolmiof the Treetops } 

292C East of theSun and West of the | 159C Little Lame Prince 291C Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged ) || 
loon and Other Stories 212C Stories of Robin Hood 111C Water Babies (Abridged) 


FIFTH GRADE GROUP | 
8C King of the Golden River 107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson | 
113C Little Daffydowndilly and/| 930 Story of Silk 
8000 Merrie te Boy 61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor | 
| 122C Pied Piper of Hamelin on ee 
Discoverers in | 234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il | .* ‘C Story of the Norsemen } 
| 180C Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba | 200C The Child of Urbino 

| 

| 


92C Animal Life .n the Sea 
183C A Dog of Flanders 
250C Aime Back of oe North Wind | 


Selection from 
243C Famous Artists—IlI--Millet 
265C Four Little 
Panama 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 


313C In Nature's Fairy 
199C Jackanapes 





217C Story of Florence Nightingale | 9C The Golden Touch 
182C Story of Joan of Arc 96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee | 
98C Story of Nathan Hale } and Cocoa) 


SIXTH GRADE GROUP 
108C History in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 





188C Story of Napoleon | 
144C Story of Steam 


73C Four Great Musicians 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
Gifts sete | 287C Life in Colonial Days 283C Stories of Tim | 
= te Ban fo — bber, 116C Of ‘Enalsh Heroes {flieed, — > Story othe Fisst ae 
tee ichard ¢ on-Hearted, | 310C Story of Frances Willar 
114C Great European Cities I(Lon- | The Black Prince) 211C The Golden Fleece i 


don and Paris 163C Stori 260 
P ries of Courage 26C The Minotaur 
115C Great European  Cities—1I1|299C Story of Iron 25C The Miraculous Pitcher | 
(Rome and Berlin) 197C Story of Lafayetis 258C The Pilgrim's Progress 
168C Great European Cities—IIl (St. | 298C Story of Leather 10C The Snow image 
Petesberg, Constantinople) | 106C Story of Meaico 24C Three Golden Apples 


SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 
119C Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other | 260C Oliver Twist 285C Story of Panama and the Canal 
14C Evangeline [Poems | 235C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill | 286C Story of Slavery 
i 22C Rab and His Friends 224C Story of William Tell 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part | 11C Rip Van Winkle 120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
R The Story of Perseus | 15C Snowbound \ 225C Tennyson s Poems—Selected 
223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part | 189C Stories of Heroism 307C The Chariot Race 
Il. The Story of Theseus | 266C Story of Belgium 4 184C The Nurnberg Stove | 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 192C Story of Jean Valjean 295C Uncle Tom's Cabin (Cond. ) 
149C Man Without a Country, The 211C Story of Jerusalem 246C What! Sawin Japan 


EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 


252C Battle of Waterloo | 278C Mars and Its Mysteries 261C Tales of a Wayside Inn (Sel. 
150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- | 26C Poems Worth Knowing—IV | 23C The Deserted Village 

tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- | 193C Selections from the Sketch Book | 20© The Great Stone Face, Rill || 

son Oration— Webster 128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected from the Town Pump I] 

19C Cotter's Saturday Night 297C Story of David Copperfield 231C The on Trail (Condensed || 

13C Sourhin of Miles Standish 147C Story of King Arthur, as told by from Parkman) 

17C Enoch Arden 279C True Story of the Man in the 


enn 
2510 Story of Language and Litera- M 
127C Gray's Elegy and Other Poems | ture nition pei 18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
216C Lamb's Talesfrom Shakespeare | 242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) | 1580 Washington's Farewell Address | 
259C Last of the Mohicans | 241C Story of the Iliad (Condensed) and Other Papers 
Price: $3.25 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth \ 
covered box with teacher’s record book. $24.00 for the complete set of eight | 

















151C Gold Bug, The 


| 





groups including boxes and record books. i 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
Laughed At in 1891 


But now, after over twenty-five years of steady growth, I have far more students 


Was 

















than were ever before taught by one man. 


I make them skilled players of 








the piano or organ in quarter the usual time at quarter the usual cost. 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition 





O persons who have not previously heard of my meth- 

od, this may seem a pretty bold statement. But I 

will gladly convince you of its accuracy by referring you 

to any number of my graduates in any part of the world. 

‘here isn’t a state in the Union that doesn’t contain a 

score or more skilled players of the piano or organ who 
obtained their entire training from me by mail. 


Investigate by writing for my 64-page free booklet, 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely differ- 
ent from all others. Out of every four hours of study, 
one hour is spent entirely away from the key board— 
learning something about Harmony and the Laws of 
Music. This is an awful shock to most teachers of the 
“old school,” who will think that learning piano is solely a 
problem of “finger gymnastics.” When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish twice as much, because you un- 
derstand what you are doing. Within four lessons I en- 
able you to play an interesting piece not only in the orig- 
inal key, but in all other keys as well. 


I make use of every possible scientific help—many of 
which are entirely unknown to the average teacher.” My 
patented invention, the COLOROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that 
have troubled students 
for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—us- 
ually a “night-mare” to 
students—becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 
QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand 
operated moving picture 
device, which enables 


FREE BOOK 





BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, STUDIO N 1 | 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. I 
| 


Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, your free booklet, “How 
to learn Piano or Organ,” and full 
particulars of your course and spec- 
ial reduced Tuition Offer. 


Name 


Address 
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you to see, right before your eyes, every movement of 
my hands at the keyboard. You actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of having to reproduce your teacher’s 
finger movements from MEMORY—which cannot be al- 
ways accurate—you have the correct models before you 
during every minute of practice. The COLOROTONE 
and QUINN-DEX save you months and years of wasted 
effort. They can be obtained only from me, and there is 
nothing else anywhere even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by all other meth- 
ods have quickly and easily attained success when study- 
ing with me. In all essential ways you are in closer 
touch with me than if you were 
studying by the oral method—yet 
my lessons cost you only 43 cents 
each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moder- 
ate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others; and 
even for the wealthiest student, 
there is nothing better at any price. 

You may be certain that your 
progress is at all times in accord 
with the best musical thought of 
the present day, and this makes all 
the difference in the world. 

My course is endorsed by dis- 
tinguished musicians, who would 
not reccmmend any Course but the 
best. It is for beginners, or ex- 
perienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slow- 
ly as you wish. All necessary music 
is supplied without extra charge. 
A diploma is granted. Write to- 
day, without cost or obligation, for 
64-page free booklet, “How to 
Learn Piano or Organ.” 
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Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio N 1, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 

















